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RAILWAY DEVELOPMENTS IN 1930 


By the Editor 


The railroad year 1930 was a disappointing one. A 
decline of traffic and earnings was expected. It was 
hoped, however, at the beginning of the year that the 
depression would be a minor one and would not last 
long. This hope was encouraged by concerted efforts 
made by business leaders, on the initiative of President 
Hoover, to cause various large industries and the na- 
tional and state governments to make increased expen- 
ditures upon permanent improvements. 

The railway industry pledged itself to increase its 
capital expenditures, and did so. Its expenditures for 
new equipment and additions and betterments in the 
first nine months of the year totaled almost $700,000,- 
000, an increase of $125,000,000 or 22 per cent, over 
the same period in 1929, and of almost $200,000,000, 
or 40 per cent, over the same period in 1928. During 
the early part of the year the decline of traffic was not 
much larger than had been apprehended, and most of 
the roads did not drastically curtail their maintenance 
expenditures. Traffic continued, however, to decline 
month by month at a constantly accelerating rate, and 
practically all railways in the second half of the year 
adopted policies of drastic retrenchment in maintenance. 

Despite these retrenchments the year’s net operating 
income was about one-third less than that of 1929, and 
yielded a return upon property investment of only 
about 3% per cent, or less than in any year since 192). 


Prospects in 1931 


Elsewhere in this issue there is published an article 
in which the presidents of most of the leading rail- 
way systems give their views regarding the probable 
traffic of 1931. The consensus of their opinions is that 
the volume of business will be smaller in the first half 
of 1931, and larger in the second half, than in 1930. 
Some of them anticipate a total year’s business larger 
than that of 1930, because they anticipate a substantial 
increase in the latter part of the year. These views are 
in accord with experience. The volume of freight busi- 
ness in the last quarter of last year was relatively 
smaller than in any earlier part of the year. Exper- 
ience indicates that a tendency of traffic to increase in 


the latter part of a year forecasts a continuing increase 
in the early part of the next year, while a declining 
tendency in the latter part of a year usually forecasts 
poor business during the early part of the next year, 
but a probable upturn in the latter part of it. 

The reason should be obvious. Since the effects of 
the panic of 1893 passed, there has never been a busi- 
ness depression in this country which lasted longer than 
a year and a half. After the depression of 1921 car 
loadings began to show more than seasonal increases 
after having shown more than seasonal declines for 
fourteen months. In the present depression car load- 
ings had shown more than seasonal declines for fifteen 


‘months at the end of 1930. 


The Problems of the Railways 


The prolongation of the present depression seems to 
have been due as much to psychological as to economic 
causes. Belief that it would soon pass was so general 
and strong that it caused a premature advance in the 
stock market in the spring of 1930. The subsequent 
deepening of the depression caused unusual disappoint- 
ment and pessimism, which undoubtedly prevented 
business men from initiating policies conducive to a 
return of prosperity which would have been initiated 
but for the widespread disappointment. A revival of 
general business can hardly fail, in view of past ex- 
perience, to begin in the near future, and this will be 
speedily followed by an increase of railway traffic. 

The railways face new problems. They will continue 
to face them after general business begins to revive. 
One of the most serious is the competition of other 
means of transportation, which was rapidly increasing 
before the depression began and undoubtedly produced 
relatively more effect on railway freight traffic last 
year than during any preceding year. 

The way in which transportation by highway and 
waterway is being subsidized and inadequately regu- 
lated by the national and state governments often has 
been pointed out in these columns. The only encourag- 
ing feature of the situation is that the Association of 
Railway Executives and the principal railway labor 
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organizations have definitely adopted programs demand- 
ing fair play for the railways. Railway employees have 
become as much concerned about the effects of com- 
petition upon their employment as have railway execu- 
tives regarding its effects upon traffic. Neither the rail- 
ways nor the labor organizations are seeking to destroy 
any other form of transportation. What they are de- 
manding is that the state and national governments shall 
treat all means of transportation alike in order that the 
railways may compete with others upon equal terms. 


State of Public Sentiment 


The state of public sentiment toward the railways is 
of more importance to them now than ever before. 
They must get more favorable regulation if they are to 
solve the problems with which they are confronted, and 
they must have the support of public sentiment if they 
are to get it. On the whole, public sentiment is unpre- 
cedentedly favorable. A large part of the public realizes 
that the railways have been badly treated; that their 
present condition is serious, and that constructive mea- 
sures must be adopted to improve it. 

It is impossible, however, to advocate any construc- 
tive measure without immediately arousing opposition 
in some quarters. When the railways ask that higher 
charges shall be imposed upon motor coaches and trucks 
for the use of the highways, and that highway service 
and rates shall be regulated as those of the railways are, 
they are at once charged by those who are financially 
interested in highway carriers with using propaganda to 
“destroy” competing transportation. When they ask 
that subsidies raised by taxing the public shall cease to 
be given to carriers and shippers by water, they are 
immediately threatened with reprisals. The Rivers and 
Harbors Congress on December 10 adopted a resolu- 
tion in which it said: “We regret and deplore the efforts 
of the railroads to take advantage of present conditions 
to intensify their unwarranted attacks upon water- 
ways. * * * The policy of improving rivers and harbors 
in order that transportation by water may be available 
for commercial use to augment and supplement trans- 
portation by rail and a broad national program to carry 
out such a policy have been approved by the American 
people and adopted by their representatives in Congress, 
and no efforts from whatever source to defeat or delay 
that program will be tolerated by the people of our 
country.” The Wall Street Journal, in its issue of 
December 17, referred to “a definite reaction against 
railroads’ opposition to federal appropriations for 
development of inland waterways’ among members of 
Congress. “While the railroads do not appear to be 
stopping waterways extensions,’ says the Wall Street 
Journal, “they are making enemies for themselves.” 


A Difficult Situation 


The situation is an extremely difficult one to deal 
with. Even the waterway enthusiasts composing the 
Rivers and Harbors Congress state they “have always 
advocated and urged every needed protection for the 
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railroads.” Never have those who discuss the railroad 
situation from their various points of view been so 
nearly unanimous in saying that the railroads must be 
fairly treated and their earnings and service maintained. 
At the same time, never were so many different: kinds 
of efforts to divert traffic from the railways, and by this 
and other means reduce their earnings and destroy their 
credit, being made. If all those who earnestly profess 
to be friends of the railways should get done all the 
things affecting the railways which they are trying to 
get done, the industry soon would be bankrupt and 
there would be no escape from government ownership. 

In the circumstances, there seems only one thing 
that the railways can do. If they courageously advocate 
policies needed to protect the industry they will be op- 
posed and attacked. If they do not do so, nobody else 
will, there will be no change in these policies, and the 
railroad industry will come to disaster. 

As a matter of self preservation they must advocate 
what they regard as sound and necessary and take their 
chances with public sentiment. A public sentiment that 
can be kept friendly only by abstention from opposition 
to ruinous policies is valueless. 

Fortunately, the danger of creating adverse sentiment 
is not so great as it may appear to be. The existence of 
a widespread sentiment against the use of the highways 
by motor coaches and trucks under present conditions 
is shown by comments of the press throughout the 
country. The sentiment in favor of extensive develop- 
ment of inland waterways is very strong, and the rail- 
ways incur more danger of reprisals by opposing water- 
way development than by opposing economically un- 
justifiable highway policies. But public sentiment re- 
garding inland waterways is far from unanimous, and 
can be made still less nearly so by full discussion. 


Competition Between the Railways 


In opposing the continuance of certain unwise and 
harmful policies the railways now have the backing of 
the railway labor organizations, which apparently will 
prove of great importance; and apparently the public 
can be relied upon to be helpful if convinced, first, that 
the railways are in danger of not being able to main- 
tain adequate earnings and satisfactory service, and, 
secondly, that all they are asking for is fair play—that 
is, the adoption of government policies that will treat 
them and their competitors alike and thereby enable 
them to compete on equal terms with other means of 
transportation. 

There was much discussion last year of the effects 
of competition between the railways themselves. The 
facts regarding “reciprocal buying” were elicited in 
public hearings by both the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission. The testi- 
mony showed that the practice of railways using their 
purchases to influence traffic, and of shippers using 
their traffic to influence railway purchases, is wide- 
spread, but that it is disadvantageous to the railroads 
as a whole, and often very closely approaches rebating. 
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The question as to what should be done to relieve the 
traffic officers of individual roads of fear of the big ship- 
per and prevent the consequent adverse effects upon 
railway revenues was much discussed. Traffic officers 
have not welcomed the suggestion that the railways as 
a whole or by groups shall create “rate czars” who 
could advocate advances or oppose reductions of rates 
without fear of the traffic club of the big shipper. Traf- 
fic officers themselves, however, have as yet failed to 
offer any constructive suggestions for remedying a bad 
situation which they all admit exists. 

One suggestion which has been offered has been that 
legislation should be adopted depriving shippers of the 
power to route the movement of their traffic beyond 
the line of the initial carrier. This suggestion has been 
denounced as if it were a proposal to deprive the ship- 
per of an inherent property right, whereas, in fact, it 
is a legal right he never had until the passage of the 
Hepburn act in 1906. 


Efficiency of Operation 


The service of the railways was never as good as in 
1930, nor, considering the conditions, was the efficiency 
of their operation ever greater. The average number of 
cars per freight train increased, although, because of a 
decline in average car loading, the average number of 
tons per train declined. Average miles per freight train 
hour set a new high record. The consumption of coal 
per one thousand gross ton-miles set a new low record. 

The reduction of expenditures for maintenance was, 
however, relatively much greater than the reduction of 
transportation expenses. This, of course, is a sure 
sign of retrenchments, rather than of economies. Rail- 
way executives are virtually unanimous in saying that 
the reductions in maintenance thus far have not caused 
any considerable deterioration of the physical proper- 
ties, but are almost equally unanimous in saying, in an 
article published elsewhere in this issue, that such 
retrenchments cannot be much longer continued with- 
out injury to the properties and deterioration of 
service. 


Huge Reduction of Operating Expenses 


Total capital expenditures upon new equipment and 
additions and betterments last year were the largest 
since 1923. This was the first year in railroad history 
when such relatively large expenditures were made in 
a period of depression. Undoubtedly their general ef- 
fect will be conducive to operating economies in future. 

That capital expenditures will be reduced in 1931 is 
reasonably to be expected, and is forecasted by most 
railway executives. The need for operating economies 
is, however, greater than ever, and, although a large 
majority of roads have less of both cash and credit than 
a year ago, those that are able to do so will continue to 
invest new capital wherever it is believed the invest- 
ment will help to reduce operating expenses. Only 
great reductions in operating expenses have enabled the 
roads to withstand the adverse influences to which they 
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have been subjected for years, and especially in 1930. 
Their total earnings have been showing a tendency to 
decline even in good years, those of the Class I roads 
having been $10,000,000 less in 1929 than in 1923 and 
about $100,000,000 less than in 1926. In 1930 total 
earnings were about $970,000,000 less than in 1929; 
about $980,000,000 less than in 1923, and about $1,- 
070,000,000 less than in 1926. Their operating ex- 
penses in 1929 were $389,000,000 less than in 1923, and 
$163,000,000 less than in 1926. Their operating 
expenses in 1930 were about $525,000,000 less than in 
1929, about $690,000,000 less than in 1926, and about 
$915,000,000 less than in 1923. There has been noth- 
ing fortuitous about their ability to effect such huge 
reductions. Those made in 1930 were largely the re- 
sult of drastic retrenchments in maintenance; but the 
general tendency of operating expenses has been down- 
ward throughout the last decade, and the large invest- 
ment made in permanent improvements has been the 
principal reason for this. Without the economies made 
in both good and poor years they never could have stood 
the increases in wages and taxes, losses of passenger 
business and reductions of rates that have occurred. 

The continued investment of capital will be necessary 
to the continued effecting of economies. Unfortunately, 
the many railways that have earned little or nothing in 
excess of their fixed charges recently will encounter 
difficulty in finding the means with which to make even 
investments which their managements know would ef- 
fect economies. 


Another Record Year in Roadway Improvement 


Last year was one of marked contrasts in construc- 
tion and in maintenance of way activities. From a con- 
struction standpoint, 1930 was a year of unusual ac- 
tivity, the expenditures for roadway purposes for the 
first nine months of the year exceeding those of the 
same period of 1929 by $63,000,000. These expendi- 
tures were in fact greater than in any year since the 
war, although the closing months of 1930 saw some 
slackening, as one project after another was completed. 

The mileage of new lines completed was smaller than 
in any year since 1924. There is, however, a large mile- 
age now under construction, and a still larger mileage 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
which grading has not yet been started. The outlook 
is, therefore, for a continuation of new line construc- 
tion on a scale at least equal to that which prevailed 
during the last two years. As in the recent past, the 
construction of multiple main tracks was at a low ebb, 
largely as a result of the more extended installation of 
signaling facilities to promote the more intensive utili- 
zation of tracks now in service. In the main, the road- 
way expenditures were devoted more largely than ever 
before to that wide variety of projects which contribute 
directly to reduced costs of operation and of mainte- 
nance. 

While the roads continued during the early months 
of the year to maintain their properties on practically 
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the same scale as in 1929, they reduced maintenance 
expenditures with increasing severity as the year pro- 
gressed, with the result that total maintenance of way 
expenditures for the year were about $140,000,000 less 
than those for 1929. Even after this retrenchment, 
however, the properties enter the new year in excellent 
shape, both by reason of the seven years of progressive 
and continuous upbuilding of the roadway and struc- 
tures that preceded 1930, and by reason of the econ- 
omies that are now being realized from the investments 
made in these earlier years for treated ties, tie plates, 
labor saving machinery, etc. Also, the deterioration of 
the tracks and structures was reduced last year by rea- 
son of the subnormal rainfall. The decline in traffic 
also reduced the wear and tear. 


Signaling Progress in 1930 


The volume of signaling installations completed dur- 
ing 1930 was about nine per cent in excess of the pre- 
vious year and considerably above that for 1927, the 
previous peak year in terms of miles of road equipped 
with automatic block. As a matter of fact, the miles 
of road signaled in 1930 was 20 per cent less than in 
1929 and 28 per cent less than in 1927. However, the 
increased popularity of remote power-operated switches 
with centralized control for directing train movements 
has been an important factor in maintaining the total 
volume of expenditures in the signal field. Likewise, 
interlocking programs exceeded those of the previous 
year, as did also the installation of automatic highway 
crossing signals. 

Because of changed conditions, the mileage of line 
equipped with new signaling can no longer be used as 
the most important gage of activity in the signaling 
field. Although there are thousands of miles of impor- 
tant lines yet to be signaled, nevertheless a greater vol- 
ume of apparatus is being installed on lines which have 
been signaled for years. These improvements include 
not only the replacement of old automatic signals, but 
also cab signaling, train control, new interlockings, 
remote and centralized control systems and car retard- 
ers. Recognizing these changed conditions, a new unit 
has been devised for calculating the total volume of busi- 
ness in the signal field, as explained in detail in an ar- 
ticle elsewhere in this issue. On this basis, installations 
including 18,928 units were completed in 1930, as com- 
pared with 17,118 in 1929 and 14,718 in 1927, the 
previous peak year. 

The reason for expecting signaling construction to 
continue in large volume is that the benefits produced 
include not only the reduction of train delays, but, per- 
haps of more importance at this time, the direct sav- 
ing in operating expenses due to reduction in the num- 
ber of employees, which is particularly true with refer- 
ence to centralized control and car retarder installations. 


Mechanical Department Developments 


One of the most noticeable developments of 1930 as 
regards mechanical department operation was the cur- 
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tailment of locomotive and car maintenance programs. 
In spite of the best efforts of railway executives, many 
of whom have shown an increasing appreciation of the 
value of stabilized operation in the mechanical depart- 
ment, shop forces were generally cut to the bone, the 
number of working hours per week reduced, and in 
many cases repair shops closed. There can be no doubt 
that this drastic cutting of equipment maintenance has 
resulted in a certain-amount of deferred maintenance, 
which constitutes one of the problems confronting the 
railroads in the new year. Early improvement in this 
condition is indicated by the news that early in Decem- 
ber six roads in the east and middle west opened shops 
and increased forces by the re-employment of slightly 
over 15,000 men. 

In the field of locomotive design, experiments with 
high pressures continued, as well as with the use of 
alloy steel in the boiler shell and other parts to keep 
within weight limitations. Emphasis in practically all 
of the designs was also placed on higher speeds and 
greater sustained power. An increasing proportion of 
the new locomotives was designed with integral cylin- 
ders and bed frames, and the experiment was also tried 
of casting the main reservoirs integral with the frame. 
Roller bearing tests were continued, and for the most 
part successfully, for use on engine trucks and tender 
trucks. The outstanding achievement of the year in 
connection with roller bearings, however, was their ap- 
plication to the main driving and trailer journals as well 
as to the engine truck, of a heavy modern locomotive 
which showed promising results in several months of 
test service. Additional applications of roller bearings 
were also made to passenger train equipment and, to a 
limited extent, for test purposes, to equipment in 
freight service. 

In the field of car construction, the tendency toward 
heavier equipment of all types predominated. One of the 
unusually interesting designs of the year was that of a 
tank car in which the underframe and bottom course 
of the tank were made in a single steel casting. Experi- 
ments with mechanically-cooled refrigerator cars were 
continued, and 1930 also recorded the development of 
the first practicable mechanical air-cooling and condi- 
tioning equipment for application to passenger cars. 

An important study conducted by the American Rail- 
way Association, Mechanical Division during the past 
year was the investigation of automatic train line con- 
nectors, arrangements having been made to conduct 
laboratory tests of such devices at Purdue university, as 
well as road tests subsequently. Other important work 
of the Mechanical division included the joint investiga- 
tion of tank car appliances and devices made with the 
co-operation of the American Petroleum Institute and 
the American Car Institute. 

Twelve months’ experience with the working of the 
A. R. A. Interchange Rule 66 (which makes a car 
owner responsible for the cost of periodic repacking of 
journal boxes) indicated that it has a marked tendency 
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to improve railway operation by reducing hot boxes and 
. decreasing car maintenance costs. 
Condition of Railway Credit 

The question as to the effect that will be produced 
upon railroad credit by the large decline of net operat- 
ing income in 1930, and the far from encouraging pros- 
pects of 1931, is of great importance. Stock market 
prices are, of course, determined by mob psychology as 
well as by actual and prospective economic changes. 
The changes in prices of railway stocks that have oc- 
curred during the depression are, however, by no means 
without significance. 

The Railway Age publishes each week the average 
price of twenty representative railway common stocks. 
This average on July 30, 1923, following two bad years 
and the shop employees strike, and a short time after 
the railways announced their now famous program for 
improving their properties and service, was $57.80. It 
increased pretty steadily from that time on until early 
in 1929, when, following the decision of the Supreme 
court in the O’Fallon case, it climbed rapidly from 
$127.48 in April to $164 in September. On December 
24, because of the collapse of the stock market, it had 
declined to $127. It increased in the early part of 1930, 
but then began to decline again and on December 9 was 
down to $85, or only two-thirds of what it was a year 
previously, soon after the collapse of the market. It is 
an encouraging fact that this average price was sub- 
stantially higher than that of July, 1923, when the 
general advance of stock market prices began, but mean- 
time most of the railways whose stocks were included in 
the average had increased their dividends. The prices of 
all dividend paying railway common stocks became so 
low in December, 1930, that the average yield upon 
them was almost 9 per cent. The facts given indicate 
the extent to which the public had lost confidence in 
railway stocks. 

Meantime, the standing of many railway bonds was 
being threatened because of the danger that they would 
fail to earn one and one-half times their fixed charges, 
and thereby make their bonds ineligible as investments 
for savings banks in New York and perhaps other 
states. How many railway bonds have lost their stand- 
ing as savings banks investments will be known only 
when complete statistics of earnings for 1930 are avail- 
able. Another year of such earnings would do damage 
to the credit of many railways that could not be repaired 
for many years; but it seems reasonable to hope that 
the worst is passed and that their earnings will show 
gradual improvement in future. 


Railroad Conditions in Other Countries 


It will be interesting to our readers in North America 
to learn that railways throughout the world have been 
affected by influences similar to those by which the rail- 
ways of this continent have been affected. There ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue an article reviewing rail- 
way conditions and developments in foreign countries. 
“Poland,” our correspondent in that country says, “was 
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affected by the economic crisis of the world and there- 
fore the railways * * * had to cope with the results 
of this crisis.’ He adds: “The very increasing use of 
automobiles has, during recent years, deprived the rail- 
roads of much income. The arrangement of proper 
collaboration between these two means of transporta- 
tion will have to be solved by the government in the 
near future. * * * The government proposes to estab- 
lish a system of licenses and to put a tax on operators 
for the upkeep of highways.” In Czechoslovakia 
“under the pressure of the economic slump and of 
highway competition it is expected that net operating 
revenue will decline, and it was necessary to raise pas- 
senger rates by 20 per cent as of January 1, 1931.” 

“During the year 1930,” says our Japanese corre- 
spondent, “the general business depression has had a 
very unfavorable effect upon the earnings of the Jap- 
anese railways. * * * Freight traffic has been more ser- 
iously affected by the depression than passenger traffic,” 
and highway routes are now being established in lieu of 
extending rail lines to new areas. 

“The world-wide industrial depression has left its 
mark on the British railways,” writes W. H. Fraser. 
As to highway competition, “By the middle of the year 
an agreement had been reached with practically every 
important motor coach operator in railway territory. 
* * * Highway freight operations, including collection 
and delivery and country lorry and general services, 
were extended to cover the entire country, while unre- 
munerative branch lines and stations were closed and 
highway services substituted.” 


World-Wide Study of Competition 


Both the International Railway Congress, at its meet- 
ing at Madrid, Spain, last spring, and the International 
Chamber of Commerce, at its meeting in Paris in No- 
vember, took cognizance of the competition between 
carriers by rail and highway almost throughout the 
world, and adopted resolutions regarding it. The 
resolutions of the Rail Transport Committee of the 
International Chamber of Commerce provided for an 
inquiry, “(1) to determine the effects of the develop- 
ment of motor traffic upon railroad traffic in its various 
classes and particularly in those classes of goods that 
are most affected, and (2) to arrive at a comparison be- 
tween the amounts appropriated for the highway system 
as a whole, its upkeep, its development and administra- 
tion with the amounts appropriated for all other trans- 
port systems together and to determine the additional 
expenditures caused by motor traffic.” It was decided 
to create a sub-committee to make these inquiries. 

It was also recommended that there be held a joint 
conference of the members of the Rail Transport Com- 
mittee and of the Highway Transport Committee of 
the International Chamber “to inquire in particular 
into what administrative measures should be taken with 
a view to insuring the co-ordination of the two means of 
transportation in the interest of general economic 
welfare.” 








Railway Executives Expect Gradual 
Improvement of Business 






Give information and views regarding unfair competition of other 


means of transportation and remedies that should be 


adopted—Probable capital expenditures 


railway freight traffic in 1931 is expected by rail- 

way executives, as shown by replies made by them 
to a questionnaire sent out by the Railway Age and pub- 
lished herewith. Most of them believe that freight busi- 
ness will show no large improvement in the first half of 
the year, but will substantially increase in the second half 
of the year, and during the entire year will be at least 
as great as, and probably greater than, in 1930. They 
express no optimism regarding passenger business, but 
some of them believe the reduction in 1930 was due as 
much to the depression as to the competition of other 
means of transportation, and that consequently some 
increase in passenger business may be expected as the 
depression passes. 


G RADUAL improvement in generai business and 


Retrenchments Cannot Long Continue 


They expect capital expenditures to be substantially 
smaller this year than last. They do not believe that 
the large reductions in maintenance expenditures made 
during the last year have, as yet, done most railway 
properties any harm, but make clear it is their opinion 
that such retrenchments could not be long continued 
without serious deterioration of properties and service. 

They discuss the competition of other means of trans- 
portation at considerable length and are virtually unani- 
mous in expressing the belief that the competition to 
which the railways are being subjected is unfair, and 
that new governmental policies, including charging 
motor coaches and trucks more for the use of the high- 
ways, and increased regulation of other means of trans- 
portation, are needed in justice to the railways and to 
make competition with them and other means of trans- 
portation equal and fair. In the following material 
is given the questions submitted to the railway execu- 
tives and the answers made by each of them. 


Prospects of Business in 1931 


No. 1.—What are the prospects for railway passenger 
and freight traffic in your territory in 1931? 


F. E. Williamson, president, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy.—It is impossible to view the railroad situation 
and prospects as optimistically as a year ago or in the 
early part of this year, when we were having what 
was thought to be merely a temporary lull in business. 
The depression has existed for so long, that the great- 
est encouragement is that we are nearer the turning 
point. We feel that the bottom has been reached in 
freight traffic during 1930 and there should be some 
improvement in 1931. However, there has been prac- 
tically no recovery in commodity prices nor marked 
increase in employment to date, and these conditions 





will probably have to change before we see general busi. 
ness improvement. We do not expect any improvement 
in passenger traffic, inasmuch as there has been a con- 
stant decrease since the peak in 1920, which averaged 
around 10 per cent each year below the previous year, 
until 1930, when the decrease was accentuated by busi- 
ness and abnormal conditions and was more than 20 
per cent below 1929. We have a gross revenue from 
passenger traffic of somewhat over 15 million dollars 
in 1930, as against over 36 million dollars in 1920. 
Owing to the abnormal rate of decrease in 1930 it 
may be that 1931 will show a gain or hold level with 
1930, but we feel a natural doubt about this in view of 
the uninterrupted decline for ten years. 

L. A. Downs, president, Illinois Central.— Passenger 
and freight traffic in our territory in 1931 will be gov- 
erned by conditions which are extremely difficult to 
forecast at the time this is written. Railway traffic has 
been seriously affected for more than a year both by 
the general curtailment of business activity and by the 
intensified competition of other forms of transporta- 
tion. The unstable business situation has made it hard 
to determine where the bulk of the blame for the traffic 
loss belongs. If competition has caused most of it, and 
no improvement is made in competitive conditions, the 
railway decline will no doubt outlast 1931. 


Quick Action to Meet Competition 


On the other hand, I look for a definite improvement 
in the general business situation in 1931. That view is 
supported mainly by the important fact that production 
in most lines has so long been running behind consump- 
tion that demand has piled up to the point where pro- 
duction must be increased to meet it. As demand be- 
gets production, so production begets distribution, and 
that of course involves transportation. Barring further 
competitive losses, I feel that this phase of the situation 
is distinctly favorable to the railroads as they enter the 
new year. 

The outcome in 1931 depends largely upon what 
progress can be made in a relatively short time to elimi- 
nate the inequalities of competition which have so 
greatly handicapped the railroads. If I appraise public 
sentiment correctly, we shall see in 1931 an overwhelm- 
ing demand to put the railroads on a basis of equality 
with their competitors. Action thereunder depends upon 
the success of the railroads in getting the united sup- 
port of business men, farmers, taxpayers, railway em- 
ployees and other groups adversely affected by the pres- 
ent situation. 

J. M. Kurn, president, St. Louis-San Francisco.—I 
will be greatly disappointed if 1931 is not a decided im- 
provement over 1930. 

Fred W. Sargent, president, Chicago & North West- 
ern.—-In my opinion 1931 will show, as a whole, a 
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marked improvement over 1930 in general business pros- 
perity. There is no doubt that for some years we ex- 
perienced unusual prosperity on account of increased 
production due to catching up with the wartime short- 
age. When the break came, it affected a few industries 
only, but as these were affected and began to curtail, 
the depression spread to other industries until it be- 
came generally felt throughout the entire country. All 
indications now point to the conclusion that the unbal- 
anced conditions arising out of commodity decline in 
prices are rapidly adjusting themselves; consumption is 
catching up with production and public confidence is once 
more being restored. With these factors present, it 
seems to me quite clear that 1931 will show an improve- 
ment over 1930, although I do not look for any marked 
change for the better until the latter half of the year. 


Need Better Prices for Farm Products 


In the west we need better commodity prices for our 
farmers, and along with this reasonable assurance of a 
normal crop next season. As industry begins to pick up 
and employment is restored, we will, in my opinion, see 
improvement in commodity prices for farm products. 
There is only one thing that stands in the way, and that 
is the abnormal surplus that is being carried over to 
threaten future markets by the Federal Farm Board. 
The board, however, is exercising’ every possible effort 
to avoid this condition, and I have faith to believe that 
under its present management it will see the wisdom of 
getting rid of this surplus, even at a loss if necessary, 
rather than to hold it as a threat over next year’s crop. 
The entire agricultural region, if once made prosperous, 
would afford markets of great quantity for manufactured 
products. Our farmers have not been buying and im- 
proving their properties because of the long period of 
depression through which they have passed, now cul- 
minating in commodity prices which are about the low- 
est since 1902. 

Without going into an analysis in detail, it is sufficient 
to say that indications are that we may look for better 
prices in the near future, and with this a return of con- 
fidence to our farmers throughout the great middle-west- 

ern part of our country. With this return of confidence 
and better farm income, we may expect a return of nor- 
mal business conditions throughout this western section 
of the country at least by the latter half of next year. 

J. M. Davis, president, Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western.—Business on this railroad for the first six 
months of any year depends largely upon weather con- 
ditions. If we have a cold winter, we shall have a heavy 
movement of anthracite coal. Should we experience a 
mild winter—similar to those of the past three years, 
business will not be so good, of course. We do not look 
for a marked increase in the movement of general mer- 
chandise, but we do believe that there will be a notice- 
able upturn after the first quarter. 

A. E. Clift, president, Central of Georgia.—The pros- 
pects are that our total freight traffic for 1931 will be 
about the same as for 1930—a decrease of approximately 
14 per cent from 1929. We anticipate a decrease during 
the first six months of 1931 compared with a like period 
of 1930, but believe that this will be offset by an in- 
creased movement during the latter half of the year. 
We are not hopeful of any improvement in passenger 
travel for the first half of 1931, but expect that on ac- 
count of improved business conditions for the latter 
half of the year we may look for a greater volume of 
travel during that period. It is problematical, however, 
as to whether the railroads will be successful in attract- 
ing any considerable part of the increased total traffic. 

M. H. Cahill, president, Missouri-Kansas-Texas.— 
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While conditions in the southwest may not warrant ex- 
pectation that business generally in 1931 will reach the 
volume of 1929, ample reasons are presented for an- 
ticipating improvement over 1930. The southwest is 
free from adverse local conditions, other than those di- 
rectly traceable to low prices of several principal in- 
come commodities, and will respond quickly to a more 
optimistic business outlook in the country as a whole. 
Whether the renewed business activity anticipated in 
the southwest, as the year advances, will be reflected 
fully in railroad revenues, is unfortunately, an entirely 
different matter. ; 

J. J. Pelley, president, New York, New Haven and 
Hartford—We expect some improvement in freight 
traffic in our territory in 1931, particularly during the 
latter part of the year, because it is anticipated that 
1931 will be a year of slow but gradual recovery from 
the present depression. Passenger traffic has been de- 
clining since 1920 and in 1930 was further decreased by 
the depression. With an improvement in business, we 
expect passenger traffic in 1931 to hold its own, and 
possibly increase. 


Western Patrons Need More Buying Power 


Carl R. Gray, president, Union Pacific.—To be candid. 
I must say that 1 do not know how railway passenger 
and freight traffic in our territory in 1931 will compare 
with the year just closing. People in the west are es- 
sentially producers. When they can sell, and at a good 
price, they are heavy buyers, and their buying ordinarily 
results in westbound traffic. As the eastbound freight 
movement heavily predominates, any additional west- 
bound movement is practically that much increase in 
net earning. Our difficulty revolves around buying ca- 
pacity, and this can only result when we have a higher 


price level, and a heavier demand for products of the 


soil, forest, and mine. 

Speaking for our individual property, it is fair to 
say that we have for movement on December 1 a larger 
surplus of agricultural products than normally; in other 
words, we have the potentialities for a good business, 
but without the demand. And so our progress will de- 
pend to a large degree upon recovery in the central and 
eastern districts. The condition is interdependent, and 
for this reason I cannot foresee an improvement which 
would affect one section of the country and not all others. 
The betterment, when it comes, will affect the whole 
country alike. 

I do not look for a marked comeback at any particular 
time. Materials are being depleted and stocks greatly 
reduced, money is plentiful and cheap, and I am hopeful 
that at least with the spring an improvement will set in 
and we will gradually get back to a higher level. I 
realize this is not very helpful, but a great many who 
were quite optimistic last fall have had to entirely re- 
adjust their viewpoints, and all of us now realize thai 
the depression 1s more serious and its effects more last- 
ing than anticipated. 


Gradual Improvement Foreseen 


A. C. Needles, president, Norfolk & Western.—We do 
not foresee a strong revival of business in the immediate 
future, but believe ‘there is good ground for anticipating 
gradual improvement, which we feel should assume some 
proportions in the spring of 1931 and result in a fair 
average volume of business for that year. There seems 
little question but that stocks in all lines are very much 
depleted so that any sustained demand would necessarily 
involve increased production, which would be beneficial 
all along the line. 

W. B. Storey, president, 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
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Ke.—The territory 
perienced the same vicissitudes that have befallen our 


served by the Santa Fe has ex- 


country generally this year. The drought in the sum- 
mer curtailed its crops, but much less than in territory 
further east. Wheat was made before the drought and 
turned out well, cotton fair, corn from 25 per cent to 
50 per cent off, and other crops fair; but with the low 
prices the monetary return has been greatly reduced. 
Only citrus fruits brought good prices and with rather 
small crops produced an excellent return. Oil, mining, 
lumber, building, manufacturing, and industry generally 
have been depressed, and our traffic has suffered accord- 
ingly. Roughly it has run about 13.5 per cent behind 
last year, which it should be remembered was the great- 
est in our history, but only 6 per cent behind 1928. 


Good Outlook for Citrus Fruits 


In looking forward we find that winter wheat has had 
favorable conditions up to the present time and citrus 
fruit gives promise of a much heavier crop than this 
past year. !t should be remembered, however, that it 
is still too early to make any definite forecast as to either 
of these crops. Commodity prices seem fairly well 
stabilized and any strengthening of them will be a favor- 
able sign. We feel that the coming year will bring im- 
proved business conditions, but that the recovery will 
be slow. We hope, however, that a year from now we 
can all record substantial improvement and a bright out- 
look. 

W. L. Ross, president, New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis.—I look for a slight improvement in traffic volume 
and earnings in 1931 compared with 1930, with a some- 
what more substantial gain in the closing quarter. The 
results for the year, however, will fall far short of 1929. 

C. T. Jaffray, president, Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie.—I see no prospect of any increase in 
passenger travel during 1931, chiefly because of the in- 
creasing competition from buses, the constant addition 
to hard surface roads throughout our state and territory, 
and of course the natural decline through business de- 
pression. Freight traffic for the first six months of the 
year will probably be somewhat less than last year. How- 
ever, this will be affected somewhat by the question of 
ore tonnage which comes to us early in May. If this 
tonnage is good, the loss in business may be only nominal. 
As our largest amount of traffic comes in the fall and 
is dependent upon the outcome of our crops, it is difficult 
to predict what will happen at that time.. 


1931 May Be Better Than 1930 


R. B. White, president, Central Railroad Company of 
New Jersey.—The immediate outlook for increased pas- 
senger and freight traffic, in the territory served by the 
New Jersey Central, is not discouraging. Just as soon 
as industrial and economic conditions improve through- 
out the country, our situation will similarly show im- 
provement. As to when the upturn may appear, it is 
my judgment that a recovery may not be looked for until 
towards spring of 1931, and that it will continue mod- 
erately, resulting in the 12 months being equal to, if not 
indeed ahead of, 1930. 

J. E. Gorman, president, Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific—The passenger traffic situation does not warrant 
optimistic predictions for 1931 because of the continued 
drawing away from railroads by private automobiles, 
motor buses, and aeroplanes. During the year there was 
a large falling off in passenger train travel on all western 
railroads, and it is the opinion that passenger train 


travel in 1931 will not be any better than in 1930, and 
perhaps slightly lower. 
With regard to freight traffic: 


Presently the prospects 
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for an increased volume of freight traffic in the western 
and southwestern territories are not encouraging. A 
substantial reduction in rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts has been ordered to become effective April 1, 1931, 
and the revenue accruing from this class of traffic will 
decrease considerably by reason of the lower rate. The 
railroad’s traffic is being drawn away by competition of 
unregulated trucks, pipe lines, and inland waterways, 
and there is no new traffic in sight to produce offsetting 
revenues. However, the traffic in this territory is much 
dependent upon crop conditions and output, and based 
upon an average crop yielding a fair price, together with 
replenishment of stocks by indusiries, it is hoped that 
there will be an increase in the volume of traffic, es- 
pecially after the first quarter of the year. 

Paul Shoup, pres ‘dent, Southern Pacific—We cannot 
at this time make any satisfactory forecast of either 
freight or passenger earnings for 1931. Our canvass of 
shipping interests along our lines gives us “4 that 
the revenues will at least equal those of 1930, but ob- 
viously they will be responsive to the trend of general 
business, and that as yet on the Pacific coast is uncertain, 
though our people generally are quite hopeful. The sub- 
stantial decrease in our passenger revenues in 1930 we 
hope will be followed in 1931 by revenue at least equal 
to that of 1930. Again this is not based on anything 
tangible, and business conditions generally will be the 
controlling factor. 


Improvement in Spring 


Ralph Budd, president, Great Northern.—No one can 
predict with any degree of confidence what the 1931 
traffic will be, but my opinion is that freight traffic on 
the Great Northern will be somewhat more than in 1930, 
while passenger traffic will decline, due to the increased 
travel by automobile. 

I think general conditions will show improvement next 
spring, and as soon as normal consumption is resumed, 
factories will become active, as undoubtedly the stocks 
of merchandise are generally depleted. 

J. J. Bernet, president, Chesapeake & Ohio.—We look 
for some improvement in business conditions by the 
middle of 1931 and a slow but steady recovery toward 
the end of the year. Gross earnings in 1931 will prob- 
ably show an increase over 1930. 

5. & _Pyeatt, president, Denver & Rio Grande West- 
view there is not a remote indication 
that he volume of railway traffic in our territory will 
be as heavy in the first half of 193i as in the same period 
in 1930; on the contrary there is strong evidence it will 
be less. It is difficult to predict now the measure of 
freight traffic that will be available during the second 
period. That will depend entirely upon the trend of gen- 
eral business throughout the country which at this time 
is totally indefinite. With a good crop yield and fair 
market conditions there should be a slight improvement, 
but I think it will be very gradual. 

E. E. Loomis, president, Lehigh Valley —tThe situa- 
tion confronting the railroad industry at the close of a 
most unsatisfactory year is surrounded by so many un- 
certain conditions that it is difficult to predict what may 
develop during 1931. 


Public Understanding Needed 


Recent action on the part of the railroads themselves 
as to future policy, which was followed by some most 
constructive recommendations by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in its report to Congress, promise to 
put the problems of the industry clearly before the public 
and a better :nderstanding of them must surely follow. 
If legislators and the traveling and shipping public will 
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co-operate in support of the recommendations of the 
carriers and the commission, the results are bound to 
inure to the benefit of all those interested. 

Just at this time what is needed more than anything 
else, however, is increased traffic and until there is a 
definite upturn in the general business of the country, 
the carriers stand to suffer proportionately more than 
other lines of industry. 

The creation and further development of subsidized 
transportation competitors, when there are already avail- 
able ample facilities to handle the present demand of 
modern-day business requiring such service is. most un- 
wise. It is a fallacy to believe that the way to cheapen 
transportation is to increase the number of competing 
agencies through large expenditures by government 
authorities. The waste, by duplication, is a problem 
which concerns every citizen because it adds to the 
national transport costs, which the public must pay in 
some form. The only ‘constructive way to cheapen 
transportation is to increase the volume of traffic which 
can be handled by the great mass producer—the rail- 
roads—and effectively control their subsidized and un- 
regulated competitors. 

H. A. Scandrett, president, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific—Our traffic during the past month or 
six weeks has been running at the low of the year. We 
do not expect revenues for the first six months of 193! 
to equal those of the corresponding months of 1930. 
While, under present conditions, it is extremely difficult 
to forecast when the improvement that is bound to 
come will take place, it is my view that there will be 
some improvement in the spring of next year, and the 
last six months of 1931 will show some improvement 
over the corresponding period of 1930. I expect there 
will be a gain for the year, although not a very large 
one. The decline in passenger business has been so se- 
vere, and the revenues have now reached such a low 
point, that it seems hardly possible there can be much 
further falling off in this class of traffic. 


Probable Capital Expenditures 


No. 2.—How will the capital expenditures of the rail- 
ways for 1931 probably compare with those for 1930 
and other recent years? 

W. B. Storey, president, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe.—The Santa Fe is engaged in building 350 miles of 
new lines in Texas, Oklahoma, Colorado and New Mex- 
ico, on which we shall do some 5 million dollars of 
work this coming year. We have ordered over 6 mil- 
lion dollars of new equipment, our addition and better- 
ment program will be about normal, requiring from 20 
to 25 million dollars of expenditures, and our main- 
tenance of way and structures and of equipment will be 
about normal. 

W. L. Ross, president, New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis.—Nothing I could say in detail would be of a 
definite character. 

We have many things to do on our railroad; there 
are many projects under consideration. We have many 
items, such as bridge construction, double track work and 
separation of grades before us, and our program for 
the next year in this case will depend entirely on the 
business situation and business conditions. 

Of course, 1 can only say, with our service as it is 


now, we have facilities for doing double the business 


we are doing. Our capital expenditures for the past 
few years have been substantial and while we have, as T 
‘said before, many improvements under consideration, 
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the business conditions do not justify the continued 
capital expenditures for increasing facilities at this time. 
Our program for maintenance will be continued and 
carried on through the year as usual, and our property 
will be maintained 100 per cent. 


Capital Expenditures Depend on Business 


J. M. Kurn, president, St. Louis-San Francisco.— 
Capital expenditures for 1931 as compared with 1930 
is simply a question as to how 1931 as an earning year 
will hold up as against its predecessors. 

L. A. Downs, president, Illinois Central—Continued 
capital expenditures by the railroads in 1931 must de- 
pend upon a material improvement in the financial posi- 
tion with which they end 1930. Capital expenditures in 
1930 substantially exceeded the amounts justified by 
current earning power. That situation cannot be in- 
definitely continued. 

M. H. Cahill, president, Missouri-Kansas-Texas.— 
Existing conditions undoubtedly will be reflected in cap- 
ital expenditures for 1931, for the reason that the rail- 
roads are now equipped to handle a larger traffic volume 
than is in immediate prospect. Improvement programs, 
comparing with those years preceding 1930, are therefore 
hardly to be anticipated. 

C. T. Jaffray, president, Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie——So far as the Soo road is concerned, the 
capital expenditures for 1931 must of necessity be less 
than those of 1930 chiefly because we haven’t the money 
and to borrow it at the present time is out of the ques- 
tion. 

Ralph Budd, president, Great Northern.—The capital 
expenditures on the Great Northern in 1931 will be a 
little less than in 1930.» 

The Great Northern has spent over $100,000,000 for 
improvements in the past seven years, and in addition 
to the improvements on the operated line, an extension 
was built from Bend to Klamath Falls, and construction 
is now under way from Klamath Falls south to a con- 
nection with the Western Pacific in California. 

J. J. Bernet, president, Chesapeake & Ohio.—Indica- 
tions are that capital expenditures in 1931 will be less 
than in 1930. 

E. E. Loomis, president, Lehigh Valley—So far as 
the Lehigh Valley is concerned, the expansion program 
followed since the end of federal control has brought 
the property to a high degree of efficiency. What may 
be expended in the way of additions or betterments dur- 
ing the coming year will, naturally, depend upon the 
amount of business offered. The road holds a strategic 
position in the industry. 





New Haven Expenditures to Equal 1930's 


J. S. Pveatt, president, Denver & Rio Grande Western. 
—The extent of capital expenditures during 1931 will 
necessarily be governed by the earnings and credit of 
the railroads. Unless there is material improvement in 
the trend of both during the first part of the year I 
predict that such expenditures will be relatively small 
compared with 1930. 

J. J. Pelley, president, New York, New Haven & 
Hartford—The New Haven expects that its capital ex- 
penditures for 1931 will be about the same as for 1930. 
However, with an improvement in business, they may 
possibly be greater. Expenditures in years prior to 
1930 largely reflect the rehabilitation program, and a 
comparison of 1930 or 1931 capital expenditures with the 
earlier years is not significant. 

Carl R. Gray, president, Union Pacific.—It is too early 
to say about capital expenditures in 1931. I do not 
believe they will be as heavy as in 1930, which was 
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among the record years, but they should compare favor- 
ably with the average of the post-war years. 

A. C. Needles, president, Norfolk & Western.—Rail- 
way capital expenditures during 1931 will be consider- 
ably less than those for 1930, and largely dependent upon 
the revival of business. 

J. M. Davis, president, Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western.—Lackawanna expenditures for capital ac- 
count during 1931 will fall considerably under those for 
1930, which were unusually large because holding to 
the letter of our promise to the president of the United 
States, we continued our construction program with 
the Jersey City terminal warehouse and freight station 
lay-out and our northern New Jersey suburban electrifi- 
cation project, just as though business conditions were 
normal—completing the former and all but completing 
the latter. If business promises substantial improvement 
in the spring, we now anticipate being in the market 
for some locomotives, freight cars and shop equip- 
ment. 

A. E. Clift, president, Central of Georgia.—Unless 
business conditions improve more rapidly and more 
completely than the present outlook indicates, we believe 
that capital expenditures of the railways for 1931 will 
be considerably less than for 1930 and other recent 
years. 

J. E. Gorman, president, Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific—During the year 1930, as well as each pre- 
ceding year, since the termination of federal control, 
the railroads have expended vast sums of money for 
new and improved locomotives, freight cars, passenger 
cars, extension of lines, heavier weight rail, ties, ballast 
and other improved facilities, in order to condition them- 
selves to handle a peak volume of traffic. The expendi- 
tures in 1930 were enormous and were made in anticipa- 
tion of handling a peak volume of traffic, which, as we 
know, did not materialize, but rather was far below nor- 
mal, and it is felt that on this account the railroads’ pres- 
ent facilities are more than sufficient to handle the traf- 
fic that may be handled in 1931. Therefore, additional 
facilities will not be required to the extent that they have 
been in recent years. 


Roads Siiould Pay More to Owners 


F. E. Williamson, president, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy.—Capital expenditures of our lines in 1930 will 
exceed 1929, and this is the situation of railways of the 
country as a whole, at least for the first nine months this 
year, as compared with the same period last year. This 
work was largely planned before the extent of the de- 
crease in railroad revenues was known. Apparently. in- 
evitable curtailment will take place next year, although 
railroad capital expenditures are relatively very constant. 
The decrease we have suffered in net revenues and the 
imperative necessity that railroad security issues be not 
weakened by further recession in the margin earned on 
bonds or reduction in dividends will leave considerably 
less of the surplus earnings to be put back into property. 
Economists generally concede that railroads shouid pay 
a larger proportion of their net earnings to the owners, 
whereas the policy of well managed properties has been 
to put 30 to 50 per cent of the earnings back into the 
property, even though such retrenchment has produced 
in most cases little, if any, return, and the theory of 
protection of railroad investments afforded by the Trans- 
portation act, 1920, has never worked out in practice. 

H. A. Scandrett, president, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific.—In the case of this company, our capital 
expenditures for the first nine months of 1930 were some 
$5,000,000 in excess of the largest similar expenditure 
made in the corresponding period of the past five years. 
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While we have not yet determined the budget for 1931, 


it = undoubtedly be substantially less than it was in 
1930. 


Competition of Motor 
Coaches and Trucks 


No. 3.—Highway Competition— 

(a) Is motor coach competition becoming more seri- 
ous and would a reduction of passenger fares for travel 
in day coaches be desirable as a means of attracting 
passengers now moving by highway? 

(b) Please give information regarding freight traffic 
being taken by motor trucks, with such important 1l- 
lustrations of the effects being produced by them upon 
railway traffic as you may have available. 

Carl R. Gray, president, Union Pacific—Highway 
comnetition is a problem by itself. In the west, at least, 
the motor bus had taken much less of our passenger 
business than has the privately owned automobile, and, 
so far, reductions in passenger fares have not affected 
this latter item in the least. 

The motor truck business is in a transition stage, and 
the distance which freight can be trucked on the high- 
ways at a profit has not been determined. The regular 
carriers could be licensed and regulated, but any legis- 
lation yet proposed would not reach the so-called “con- 
tract” or “chartered” trucks which in our territory 
greatly overshadow the regular trucks both in number 
and in tonnage hauled. 


Lower Rates Bring Business 


J. M. Davis, president, Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western.—A reduction of passenger fares to two and 
one-half cents per mile, tickets good in coaches only, 
promises to put back on the rails considerable business 
which left them and now moves by bus, mainly because 
of the lower fares, of course. One concrete example: 
There is a rather heavy week-end traffic between 
Scranton and New York City. The buses cut into this 
heavily. About a year and a half ago we put in a round 
trip special excursion fare, tickets good in coaches only, 
from Scranton to New York city, which met the bus 
rate. This proved to be a good move for the railroad 
and the arrangement continues in effect. 

Trucks have taken much of our business within a 
radius ef 40 or 50 miles of all important centers. In 
an increasing number of cases they are securing a return 
haul. On all of this business the railroad loses the haul, 
of course—both ways. 


Unreliable Service by Trucks 


Recently, I saw a circular letter issued to the trade 
by a firm of brokers, stating that jobbers had been ap- 
proached by truck operators who offered to haul their 
commodity from the factory at approximately the same 
rate as charged by the railroads; directed attention to 
the fact that the record of truck shipments during the 
previous week showed that two truck loads had been 
stolen and that another truck had run into a house, and 
suggested that as the railroads were established industries 
in their locality it seemed unfair to take business away 
from them; that when a railroad accepted a shipment the 
shipper knew that if the shipment was not delivered it 
would be paid for, whereas, if anything happened in 
transit to a shipment moving by truck the shipper was 
forced to assume the responsibility of receiving pay- 
ment from the owner and that, as the majority of truck 
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overators serving them had purchased their trucks on 
the installment plan, that demonstrated the limit of their 
responsibility. 

J. E. Gorman, president, Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific—Motor coach competition, because unregulated by 
state or interstate commissions, 
further inroads on railroad passenger train revenue. 
Various railroads are now experimenting by making low 
coach rates to meet motor competition, but it is prob- 
lematical as to whether or not sufficient additional traffic 
can be induced by the lower rate to offset the losses 
sustained in revenue by the reduction in fares. 


Fairer Public Policy’ Needed 


Unquestionably, motor trucks, many of them operating 
without a certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity, are now handling considerable traffic, especially 
short haul merchandise, live stock, and automobiles, for- 
merly handled by the railroads. It is the opinion that 
considerable of the traffic lost by the railroads would be 
recovered if transportation of traffic by trucks were 
properly regulated by state and Interstate Commerce 
Commissions, if such transport companies were com- 
pelled to pay a fair tax for use of highways, streets, 
building bridges, etc., and if fair regulations regarding 
such transport companies’ liabilities as common carriers 
were enacted and enforced. 

Recent activities of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in connection witli this subject, as well as views 
expressed by the President in his recent message to 
Congress, indicate that something may be accomplished 
in this direction, and it is hoped that proper regulation 
of such transport companies will soon be forthcoming. 

C. T. Jaffray, president, Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie——Competition from motor coaches on 
the highways is increasing and will increase as our hard 
surface roads are built, but the most serious situation we 
are up against is the privately-owned automobile and in 
this we can expect no change. I do not believe that a 
small decrease in passenger fares would make much 
difference, especially in the short haul business and I 
am rather inclined to think that in this territory it would 
further decrease our revenues. 

We are feeling the competition of motor trucks very 
severely in the movement of livestock to consuming cen- 
ters, in the handling of automobiles, also in the handling 
of dairy products from producing points to central points 
and from central points to consuming centers. These 
three items are constantly increasing and are seriously 
affecting our business. The handling of general merchan- 
dise by trucks in our territory is also increasing with 
not so great a loss to us as the previously mentioned 
products. 

J. J. Pelley, president, New York, New Haven & 
Hartford—While there is some increase in motor coach 
competition, the most serious phase of that competition, 
barring further developments, seems to have been 
passed. Because of the wide discrepancy existing be- 
tween rail and motor coach rates, any reduction made 
in the former to return traffic to the rails would neces- 
sarily be so great that a decrease in total passenger 
revenue would probably result, even though rail traffic 
were stimulated somewhat by such action. 


Bus Transport Stabilized on Pacific 


Motor truck competition in southern New England 
is benefited by the large number of improved high- 
ways, the concentration of industries and the density 
of population. The amount of tonnage being handled by ° 
motor trucks in this territory is substantial. 
Shoup, president, 


Paul Southern Pacific.—Mcotor 


continues to make ~ 
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coach competition is fairly well stabilized. Consolida- 
tions have resulted in a few large companies controlling 
the major part of the traffic on the Pacific coast. In 
the largest of these, the Southern Pacific company has 
a one-third interest. The field is now so well covered 
that there is not apt to be any expansion of consequence 
during the coming year. Competition as now exists is, 
therefore, not apt to increase in severity. 

We have during the past two years, and in some in- 
stances for longer periods, experimented with reduced 
coach fares between centers of population, and these are 
in effect between the important cities on the Pacific coast. 
These are either all the time, or part time. Low round 
trip rates and low one-way rates have also been made 
when it was evident that traffic could be created thereby. 
Low round-trip rates have been made to eastern cities, 
and on occasion for relatively short periods, coach fares 
have been made effective. During the first six months 
of 1931, low rates for coach passengers, and a little 
higher rate for tourist car passengers will be effective 
between eastern cities of importance and the coast. This 
is the longest period during which coach rates have been 
made effective for long distances, aside from the rates 
in effect between cities entirely on our own line. We 
doubt the desirability of putting in coach fares generally, 
i. e., between points where there is little travel. Our ex- 
periments so far do not indicate that this would be help- 
ful. 


Gas Replacing Oil 


Notwithstanding the increase in population and in in- 
dustry, including the marked agricultural development on 
the Pacific coast, the less-than-carload rail traffic has 
been decreasing. Carload.traffic increased between 1926 
and .1929, inclusive, but the short haul record is un- 
favorable. The largest diversion in tonnage from the 
rail lines to the motor trucks has been in California, due 
to good roads, short hauls, favorable weather conditions, 


_ and close proximity to the consuming markets of the 


manufacturing centers; petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts, principally gasoline, being handled very largely by 
motor truck equipment belonging to the owning oil com- 
panies, and also by large fleets of motor tank trucks that 
make contracts with these oil companies. Extensions 
of gas lines in California are taking a large part of the 
fuel oil business both from the railroads and trucks, and 
from the fuel oil pipe lines. Extensions of gas lines 
from El Paso westward will take a large part of the 
fuel oil traffic now moving from California and El 
Paso to the copper mines. 


Unfavorable to Reduced Fares 


Ralph Budd, president, Great Northern Highway 
competition in our territory remains about the same as 
it has been, and has not been a factor in our 1930 show- 
ing as compared with that of 1929. 

Reductions in passenger rates have been tried rather 
extensively in our territory, and have always resulted 
in a loss. It has been found impossible to get enough 
additional passengers to make up for the reductions in 
fares, and such reductions only have a tendency to re- 
duce both the gross and net earnings. 

The motor truck competition is quite serious for less- 
than-carload and short haul shipments. A considerable 
amount of traffic is being handled by trucks between the 
Twin Cities and the head of the lakes, and also out of 
distributing centers, such as Fargo, Grand Forks, 
Minot, etc. 

A. E. Clift, president, Central of Georgia.—Motor 
coach comnetition is rapidly becoming more serious, and 
it is our belief that a reduction in one-way fares for 
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day coach travel is desirable and would attract passengers 
now using automotive transportation for reasons of 
economy. 

Freight traffic being taken by motor trucks from rail 
carriers in our territory largely consists of less-carload 
shipments for hauls up to distances of 150 miles, though 
there is much of it moving by motor trucks for greater 
distances, also cotton, which while moving largely on 
rail carriers in carload lots readily lends itself to motor 
truck transportation. The same is true of cottonseed, 
fertilizer and forest products. Important illustrations of 
effects being produced by motor truck competition on 
our railway are decreases in less-carload freight moving 
from station to station to the extent where local freight 
trains were operated daily. This loss in business has 
necessitated reductions in service to tri-weekly trains, 
and the closing of a number of agency stations because 
the business formerly done at these stations has been 
diverted from the rail carrier to motor trucks. Inroads 
made by motor trucks in the transportation of cotton, so 
far this season beginning August 1, 1930, is illustrated 
by the fact that while cotton ginned in Georgia, August 
1 to November 14, 1930, increased 30 per cent over that 
ginned the same period in 1929, the movement of cotton 
to the Port of Savannah by motor truck for period 
August 1 to November 28, 1930, increased 138 per 
cent over the movement for the same period last year, 
whereas the movement of cotton by rail carriers to the 
Port of Savannah for the same period increased 29 per 
cent this year compared with last. This showing was 
made by motor trucks notwithstanding carriers reduced 
their normal rates on cotton this season to the rates 
charged by motor trucks for distances up to 150 miles. 

In addition to the cotton traffic motor trucks are also 
making serious inroads on shipments of cottonseed from 
nearby country points to oil mill points, fertilizer from 
factories to country stations, and forest products con- 
sisting of logs to sawmills and lumber therefrom. 


Contract Trucks a Danger 


Recently several large manufacturers in official classi- 
fication territory have contracted with motor trucks to 
haul outbound shipments of finished products to their 
southern branches and inbound shipments of raw ma- 
terial to be used in manufacture from southern producing 
points. Such movements have assumed rather large pro- 
portions and if adhered to and extended by manufactur- 
ers having movements in both directions will consid- 
erably curtail the railroads’ long haul traffic. 

F. E. Williamson, president, Chicago, Burlington & 
uincy.—Motor coach competition has gradually be- 
come more serious, although it is the private automobile 
that has taken away most of the short haul passenger 
traffic. As a matter of fact, in 1930 our exceptionally 
large decrease in passenger revenues was principally due 
to general decline in travel, rather than an increased 
proportion of the business going to the highway lines. 
Coach rates are now being put into effect on some of 
the railroads for long distance travel on a scale to meet 
highway competition charges, with the thought of test- 
ing out whether sufficient business will be gained to in- 
crease total railroad passenger revenues—a point about 
which there is considerable difference of opinion. Atten- 
tion should be drawn to the fact that the bus rates can 
be changed without governmental permission, so mainte- 
nance of exactly the same rates by rail and by highway 
is impossible. 

Practically all kinds of traffic now move by motor 
truck. Their rates and service are wholly unregulated, 
and in addition to the established lines doing a common 
carrier business, though not accepting the responsibility 
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that is enforced on the railroads, and the fleets of trucks 
operated by large shippers, the unemployment situation 
has probably increased movement of freight by truck. 
It is a business that can be started by an individual in 
a small way with a single leased truck. Coal is being 
trucked from a mine 52 miles from Chicago to suburban 
stations, and from nearby mines to St. Louis and from 
northern Colorado mines to Denver. Motor trucking 
formerly affected mostly the less-than-carload business 
of the railroads, but it is now taking away much carload 
business, particularly livestock. We have instances of 
extensive trucking of fruits and vegetables, butter and 
eggs, poultry, etc., and while the volume of this busi- 
ness taken away from the railroads may be relatively 


_ small, the loss comes largely out of net revenue. 


Frisco to Try 2-Cent Fare 


J. M. Kurn, president, St. Louis-San Francisco.—- 
Motor competition is becoming more serious and the 
Frisco railroad now has before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission its concurrence in a plan of amending its 
passenger tariffs applying throughout its system, estab- 
lishing a two cent passenger fare, good in coaches and 
chair cars only, with a limitation of 100 pounds of bag- 
gage for each passenger. 

Freight traffic by truck is in our case, the same as 
with other railroads, resulting in a very substantial dis- 
appearance of so-called merchandise business for hauls 
200 miles and under. On certain carload traffic also the 
truck has become a very consequential factor. I could 
mention many illustrations but the value thereof would 
but intensify the thought. 

L. A. Downs, president, Illinois Central—Highway 
competition has adversely affected the railroads over a 
wide territory, and the situation is growing constantly 
more serious. Every means of meeting that situation by 
internal methods deserves careful attention. 

In respect to reduced rates for passenger service, our 
road has realized most from the operation of frequent 
reduced rate excursions. It is believed that new business 
has been created in that way, more than offsetting the 
loss of revenue from passengers who would otherwise 
travel at standard rates. General fare reductions have 
been tried over longer periods, but they have failed to 
prove that the amount of travel can be stimulated suffi- 
ciently by them to offset the loss of revenue per pas- 
senger. 


Improved Railway Service an Aid 


New inroads have been made by the operation of 
freight-carrying trucks on the public highways. It was 
formerly thought that the area of profitable truck opera- 
tion would be confined to congested areas or short hauls 
between such areas. Recent experience has developed 
threats in operations over longer routes, notably in the 
trucking of automobiles, cotton, livestock and house- 
hold goods. This competition can be met from an in- 
ternal standpoint only by improved railway service or by 
reduced railway rates or by both. Results of present 
experiments will have an important bearing upon the 
answer. 

Also of major importance in connection with the prob- 
lem of highway competition is the effort now developing 
to remove the inequalities of competition between the 
railroads and highway carriers. 

W. L. Ross, president, New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis.—There is no denying the loss of revenues to the 
railroads from the competition of motor coaches and 
motor trucks. The inroads of this competition have 
been accentuated by business conditions. Concerns that 
have experienced a serious drop in earnings have a 
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strong incentive to save a dollar in every way possible, 
including freight. This is true, too, of individuals with 
relation to personal transportation. Many persons have 
suffered a loss of all or part of income, and a dime to 
them looks as big now as a Turkish twenty-piaster piece. 
Consequently, if they must circulate around their ad- 
joining and nearby communities, and they do not own 
automobiles, they turn to the motorbus as the cheapest 
form of conveyance. 


Travel Volume at Low Ebb 


But the passenger loss to the railroads does not end 
there. Travel generally, I believe, is at low ebb, and 
“pleasure travel’ is relatively so small because of present 
circumstances as to figure hardly at all as a source of 
railroad income. Even those untold numbers of persons 
whose income is unimpaired or only slightly impaired 
are impelled to save every dollar possible by the fear of 
what might happen. 

The passenger traffic which the motor coaches are 
taking away from the railroads is naturally causing us 
some concern. The real loss, however, is that resulting 
from the operation of private automobiles. I believe 
that this latter loss is estimated at 85 per cent, as against 
the 15 per cent ascribed to the competition of motor 
coaches. 

The theory of a reduction in fare as a means of in- 
creasing railroad passenger traffic sounds all right, but 
I am not so sure that its application will materially im- 
prove the situation from the standpoint of the revenues 
derived from it. I think our main job is more nearly 
to equalize the conditions of the competition with motor 
coaches and motor trucks, driving home not only the 
present inequalities as the railroads see them but em- 
phasizing also the transportation waste and what it is 
costing the public in two directions: (1) Public taxation 
for highway development and maintenance for which 
the motor coaches and motor trucks are not bearing 
their proper share, and (2) the burden on the public re- 
sulting from inadequate utilization of railroads, and the 
burden of railroad taxes which, in the last analysis, must 
be borne by those who pay the freights and the fares. 


A Danger to Taxpayers 


The average citizen is unaware of the significance and 
the inevitable consequences of those empty trains that 
he sees passing along the rights-of-way. He does not 
see them in the light of dwindling taxes the railroads 
will pay to the county and the state because of loss in 
earnings, and he fails to see that operating deficiencies 
must be made up in some way; that, finally, rates must 
be adjusted accordingly. 

Any transportation company serving the public should 
pay in taxes what would be equivalent to the use of the 
roads. They should pay taxes in proportion to what the 
railroads pay, and they should be regulated as to the 
operation of their facilities, as to size, speed, liability, 
etc. It is important also that they be required to publish 
tariffs and adhere strictly to both interstate and intra- 
state rules, and there should be no discrimination as be- 
tween a big or little shipper. That is what the railroads 
are up against. So far as railroads are concerned, laws 
are enforced that prohibit preferences or favors as an 
inducement to shippers, yet we find motor truck com- 
petitors offering “bargain rates’ and other devices to 
attract traffic away from the railroads. Methods that 
are unlawful with relation to railroads should be equally 
without legality for competing transportation services. 

M. H. Cahill, president, Missouri-Kansas-Texas.—It 
has been perfectly obvious that the decrease in railroad 
revenues in 1930 was not due entirely to commercial de- 
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pression, and it is equally obvious that the rate of rail- 
road recovery will depend largely on effective legislative 
action enabling the railroads to meet the competition of 
other carrying agencies on a basis more nearly approach- 
ing equality. So long as the railroads must continue to 
combat this competition under the present unfair con- 
ditions, they cannot hope to share relatively in renewed 
commercial activities. Happily, the present situation 
promises legislative action in southwestern states this 
winter that will, in some degree, remedy conditions with 
respect to highway transportation. I do not anticipate 
that the effects of such legislative action will influence 
material increase in railroad passenger revenues, but it 
should check further inroads in this field. From a rail- 
road revenue standpoint, however, effective regulation of 
freight transport on the highways will produce more 
important results. Under present conditions, south- 
western railroads are feeling the effects of truck trans- 
portation in increasing degree. Our losses in revenue 
the past season as a result of the trucking of cotton to 
ports, over distances running up to. 300 miles, have been 
larger than ever before. Highway transport of freight 
has affected railroad revenues everywhere, but our most 
substantial loss has been in the cotton traffic. 


Truck Rates Below Cost 


R. B. White, president, Central Railroad Company of 
New Jersey—Motor coach and motor truck competition 
on the highways, in many cases paralleling the rail lines, 
is constantly increasing and making inroads on rail 
revenues, with the trucks in some cases coordinating 
with water and barge movements. Competition between 
motor truck interests themselves, has resulted not only 
in loss of traffic to steam roads, but in rate reductions by 
motor truck interests to a basis equal to, and in some in- 
stances, less than actual cost,—making it extremely dif- 
ficult for rail lines to retain or increase certain classes of 
their tonnage. 

To illustrate the coordination of barge and truck 
movements—certain companies in New Jersey transport 
their commodities by barge to locations at other points 
reached by water, where distribution is made to num- 
erous inland points by motor truck—the loss to rail car- 
riers in merely two instances of this kind amounting in 
the aggregate to $250,000 to $300,000 per annum. 

Thus you will see that not only are the railroads feel- 
ing the effects of the general business depression, re- 
flected in declining traffic and revenues—but they also 
labor under several handicaps, among which may be 
mentioned unfair and unregulated highway competition; 
subsidized competition: excessive taxation, and dis- 
criminatory legislation. 


Railway’s Tax Burden Abnormal 


To be more specific—in New Jersey the state taxes 
paid by railroads are in excess of $20,000,000 per an- 
num, to which amount should be added several millions 
for local taxes, paid by railroads to municipalities, and 
other taxing districts. This abnormal tax burden com- 
bined with the constantly increasing competition by 
trucks, buses, pipe lines and water carriers, which are 
coddled by freedom from regulation, inadequate taxation, 
and government subsidy ; subjecting the railroads to rigid 
regulation, as contrasted with unregulated competition— 
and the fact that prices charged railroads, for material 
and supplies have not fallen to the same extent as com- 
modity prices generally—these are the more serious 
handicaps confronting the railroads today. 

Regardless of these disadvantages, we feel that with 
fair treatment accorded the railroads, by taxing, rate- 
making and regulatory bodies, which the carriers have 
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a right to expect, they will be able to meet their problems 
in a satisfactory manner. 

J. J. Bernet, president, Chesapeake & Ohio.—Motor 
coach competition is increasing, but the owner-driven 
automobile is chiefly responsible for the loss of railroad 
passenger traffic. We do not favor reduction of passen- 
ger fares for travel in day coaches at this time. 

Motor truck competition is having an increasing ef- 
fect upon merchandise freight traffic of the railroads in 
our territory. Transportation by motor vehicles, both 
passenger and freight, particularly in interstate com- 
merce, should be properly regulated and the railroads 
should work and co-operate to that end. 


Experiment Advisable with Passenger Rates 


H. A. Scandrett, president, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific—I do not believe the severity of motor 
coach competition has increased substantially in our 
territory during the past twelve months. The decline 
in passenger revenues during the past ten months has 
been about 10 per cent in sleeping and parlor cars, and 
60 per cent in coaches, which shows that the greater 
loss has been in the latter. 
I think, to two facts, first, that the short haul traffic 
which has been the harder hit is largely coach travel, and 
second, speaking generally, the lower fares available by 
motor coach are more of a factor with patrons of coach 
travel. Whether lower passenger fares would secure a 
sufficient increase in traffic to compensate the railroad 
is a matter of opinion, and the only way to determine 
this is by experiment. We are now putting into effect 
as an experiment a one-way fare of two cents per mile, 
good in coaches, on selected divisions in Wisconsin, Iowa, 
and Minnesota, where there is bus competition locally, 
and the territory is such that the reduction will not affect 
our competitors or reduce through rates between key 
or important points. A further experiment that will be 
put into effect by transcontinental lines on January 1 
is a three-fare basis on one-way traffic between Chicago 
and the Pacific coast. A lower fare than the standard 
fare will be applicable in tourist cars and a still lower 
fare in coaches. 

I am unable to give you any definite information re- 
specting freight traffic being taken by motor trucks, as 
trucking companies are not required to make reports to 
public authorities. All I can say is that approximately 
500 motor trucking companies are in direct competition 
with us and, of course, they are making substantial in- 
roads into our traffic. In addition, we have the compe- 


tition of a very large number of privately owned and 
operated motor trucks. 


Decline Will Continue 

J. S. Pyeatt, president, Denver & Rio Grande Western. 
—The decline in railway passenger revenues will con- 
tinue because of the ever increasing competition of motor 
buses and the more general use of private automobiles, 
unless the railways adopt definite measures that will 
meet such competition. We have advocated for some 
time a basis of railway coach passenger fares sufficiently 
low to meet the cost of motor bus travel, believing such 
action would definitely restore at least a considerable 
portion of the traffic which has been lost to the railways. 
In pursuance of this theory, recently we have joined 
with some of our direct connections in a movement to 
establish three classes of passenger fares between 
Chicago, St. Louis and the Pacific coast which materially 
reduces the rates in coaches and tourist sleepers. 

Our less than carload freight traffic has shrunk 17 per 
cent since 1925, notwithstanding the substantial growth 
of such traffic in that period, entirely due to motor truck 


This is attributable mainly, - 
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competition, public and private. The flow of this traffic 
away from the railroads and to motor transportation 
has been due very largely to the convenience of pick-up 
and delivery service offered by the trucks. The absence 
of proper regulation of motor transportation has made 
it difficult for the railways to meet that competition. Our 
company, through a subsidiary, now has application 
pending before the State Utilities Commissions in which 
it seeks the approval of establishing pick-up and delivery 
service, which, if granted, we believe will enable us to 
recover a portion of that traffic, but, of course, at con- 
siderable expense to the railway. 


Competition of Inland Waterways 


No. 4.—What have been the effects, and what do you- 
regard as the probable effects, of the government’s tn- 
land waterway policy upon the traffic of the railways 
in your territory? 

J. J. Pelley, president, New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford—In general, the inland waterways policy of the 
government has not affected the earnings of the New 
England roads. The Panama canal has diverted a large 
volume of tonnage from the railways, including those 
in New England. The purchase of the Cape Cod canal 
by the federal government, with its free toll, and the 
through service being provided by unregulated steam- 
ship lines on Long Island Sound in connection with in- 
dependent motor truck lines, have had a serious effect 
on the railroads’ traffic and revenues to and from New 
York. The principal danger from future waterways 
competition lies not so much in the volume of traffic 
likely to be diverted from the rails, because water move- 
ment is slow, as from the constant whittling of rail 


rates in an attempt to bring them down to the level of 
water rates. 


Railways Need Fourth Section Relief 


J. M. Kurn, president, St. Louis-San Francisco.— 
Operation of the government inland waterways has 
created such a well known condition that I question if 
I could add much to what has been said on the subject. 
Briefly, my contention is, that the government has gone 
as far as it should possibly go with the use of the tax- 
payers’ money in improving the channels of the inland 
waterways. The operation should be that of individuals 
and the individual operation should be under the same 
control, both as to regulation and penalties for violation 
thereof, as the railroads. 

Paul Shoup, president, Southern Pacific-——The effects 
of the government’s inland waterway policy, as demon- 
strated by operation of the Mississippi-Warrior service, 
have been to deprive the rail carriers of a haul on a sub- 
stantial tonnage of transcontinental freight without 
adding, as we see it, any material benefit to the ultimate 
consumer. Perhaps no better illustration could be 
thought of in that respect than as noted by the movement 
of sugar. For a great many years the railroads trans- 
ported a very substantial tonnage of sugar from Cali- 
fornia to Chicago and points on the Mississippi river, 
such as St. Louis, including points in the Mississippi 
river valley. The bulk of that tonnage now seeks the 
all-water route; the Panama canal ships dock directly 
at the wharf of the sugar company at Crockett, and dis- 
charge at New Orleans. Some of the tonnage moves 
directly up the river by barge line, and some of it goes 
into storage at New Orleans, to be later barged up the 
river. The combined cost of shipping via the all-water 
route is less than the rail carriers have felt they could 
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afford to establish—without relief from the provision 
of the fourth section of the Interstate Commerce act. 


Waterways’ Effect Wholly Harmful 


It would seem a fair assumption that the probable ef- 
fects of future inland waterways development by the 
government would be no different from that which has 
been experienced by the railroads as a result of the gov- 
ernment’s present operations on the Mississippi river. 

If the government continues operation of transporta- 
tion service on inland waterways, such action is bound to 
have a very detrimental effect upon the rail carriers, 
forcing upon them, as it does, unfair competition through 
government operation, free from taxation, and in fact, 
subsidized by taxation of the public. 

Ralph Budd, president, Great Northern—Inland 
waterway transportation is not directly in competition 
with the Great Northern, but it does affect the Burling- 
ton, in which the Great Northern owns substantially a 
half interest. 


Cause Rate Complexities 


J. J. Bernet, president, Chesapeake & Ohio.—Inland 
waterways have not seriously affected freight traffic of 
the railways in our territory up to this time. The gov- 
ernment’s inland waterway policy is affecting rate ad- 
justments and is expected to prove increasingly serious 
in the future. 

J. S. Pyeatt, president, Denver & Rio Grande Western. 
—The policy of the government in continually authoriz- 
ing huge subsidies to inland waterways cannot be justi- 
fied by sound economic principles. The benefits to the 
public are entirely out of proportion to the cost paid in 
taxes. The railroads need the traffic and should be al- 
lowed to handle it at reasonable rates prescribed by 
properly constituted bodies. 

H. A. Scandrett, president, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific.—The effect of the government’s inland 
waterway policy, and particularly the operation by the 
government of its own barge lines on such waterways 
has been to take traffic in substantial amounts from the 
railroads, and the continuance and expansion of these 
activities will result in increasing the diversions of traffic 
from rail lines in this territory. The propriety of these 
governmental activities, with the requirement imposed 
on rail carriers as to joint rates and divisions thereof with 
barge lines operated on inland waterways is too big a 
question to discuss in a brief review such as this. 


Policy Menaces General Business 


L. A. Downs, president, Illinois Central—The policy 
of the United States government in respect to inland 
waterways is a menace not only to the railroads as busi- 
ness enterprises but also to virtually all the large groups 
into which the population of the country might be di- 
vided. The traffic loss to the railroads in our territory 
has been considerable, and the gain to the public has not 
been commensurate therewith. No fault is to be found 
with the development and use of inland waterways where 
the real saving effected more than offsets the relatively 
inferior value of the service. However, when it is con- 
sidered that inland waterway service on the whole is 
worth only about 80 per cent of railway service, judging 
from the rates necessary to divert traffic, a material sav- 
ing must be effected beyond the 20 per cent differential 
in order to compensate for the hidden costs of improv- 
ing and maintaining the water routes. Progress has 
been made in presenting this situation to the public, but 
vastly more must be made. 

Carl R. Gray, president, Union Pacific—The govern- 
ment policy with respect to the operation of waterways 
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in this territory has not been determined. The railways 
have not opposed improvement of the waterways, pet 
se, but they are opposed to government operation at a 
loss. It is elementally unfair for the government to 
operate in competition with the railroads where private 
capital will not take the risk, and make up the deficit 
through taxation. 

J. M. Davis, president, Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western.—The New York state barge canal, which is 
state owned and maintained with the taxpayers’ money, 
as you know, according to reports, handled 2,876,160 
tons of freight in 1929, at a ton-mile cost which was 
almost twice as great as the rail cost would have been. 
If the regular rail rate had been paid for moving this 
traffic and the canal forgotten, the taxpayers would have 
been money in pocket. Either of the railroads operating 
between Buffalo and New York could have accom- 
modated this additional traffic without difficulty. Under 
such circumstances, I fail to recognize the advantage of 
this canal or who received such advantage, if there be 
any. 

I understand that some 50,000 tons of rubber moved 
this year by canal to Lake Erie ports and was then 
trucked into the Akron district. 


Becoming More Serious 


C. T. Jaffray, president, Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie——As yet we have not felt the competition of 
the inland waterways to any great extent. In the first 
place, their equipment has not been of the best and in the 
second place the uncertainty as to the arrival of merchan- 
dise shipped by barge has kept shippers from using this 
facility. However, if the plans of the government which 
are now in prospect are carried out and a nine-foot chan- 
nel is completed to Minneapolis and the government fur- 
nishes the equipment and does the work (which ap- 
parently is the plan at the present time) there is no doubt 
that the earnings of the northwestern railroads would 
be rather seriously affected. 

M. H. Cahill, president, Missouri-Kansas-Texas.— 
Further development of the government inland water- 
way policy will, of course, continue to affect the revenues 
of southwestern railways adversely. This policy has 
already diverted a substantial volume of traffic from 
the railroads and it will be increasingly hurtful as it is 
extended. Whatever the trend of business generally, 
there must be some increased recognition in public polli- 
cies, of the railroad’s place in the country’s transporta- 
tion scheme before the railroads may count with com- 
plete confidence on regaining the traffic volume of 1929. 


Injurious to Savannah’s Industry 


A. E. Clift, president, Central of Georgia—The di- 
rect effect on the Central of Georgia railway of the 
government’s inland waterways policy has been to de- 
prive Savannah, the Atlantic port served by it, of tonnage 
moving to, from and through this port to and from ter- 
ritory competitive between this port and the Gulf ports 
served by the government’s inland waterways .service 
where the rail rates are the measure of competition; and 
continuance of this policy, it seems to me, will be to 
practically destroy commerce of industries at ports not 
served by the government’s inland waterways service for 
the reason that industries not served by the govern- 
ment’s subsidized inland waterways service cannot com- 
pete with industries whose commerce is subsidized by the 
government. 

Except to the extent above indicated the government’s 
inland waterway service is not a direct competitor of the 
Central of Georgia railway, but rather a connection. The 
traffic of the railroads coming in direct competition with 
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the government’s inland waterways service along the 
Mississippi and Warrior rivers is more seriously af- 
fected than that of the Central of Georgia railway. 

J. E. Gorman, president, Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific—Thus far the government’s inland waterway pol- 
icy has not been developed to an extent to detract to an 
appreciable degree from the railroads’ revenues. How- 
ever, when it has been developed to the point where 
railroads will be forced to carry rates and participate in 
traffic moving via Illinois and Mississippi river ports of 
call, originating in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and other 
eastern states, destined to river ports or points beyond, 
involving: rail and barge hauls; barge and rail hauls; 
rail, barge and rail hauls; it is going to deprive railroads 
of such a large volume of traffic that it will seriously re- 
duce the revenues. 

W. L. Ross, president, New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis.—The subject of waterways is a vital one with the 
railroads at this time. It must sooner or later come to 
a head. Huge sums are being spent by the government 
in the interest of waterway transportation. It would be 
better and a whole lot cheaper for the government to 
pay the freight on the shipments moved via the inland 
waterways to the railroads, hauling the freight for noth- 
ing for the poor people who can’t afford to pay the 
freight. I am not referring to: the Great Lakes; I am re- 
ferring to transportation on the Mississippi river, Ohio 
river, Missouri river, and canals of various kinds all over 
the country. A study just made indicates that the shippers 
pay less than 4% mills per ton mile to the Mississippi- 
Warrior line; and it costs to operate the Warrior line, 
which is owned by the government, about 11 mills per 
ton mile, to say nothing of the cost of keeping the river 
in shape, which the government pays. You can see by 
this that there is a subsidy paid to the Warrior line of 

‘ about % cent a ton mile or so, which goes to the shippers. 
This comes out of the taxpayers’ money. I don’t know 
of any reason why the government should be in the ship- 
ping business in competition with the railroads, forcing 
us to maintain certain rates on all traffic, at the expense 
of the taxpayers, for half of what it costs to operate the 
service. 


An Injustice to Every Taxpayer 


F, E. Williamson, president, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy.—There is no doubt that improvement of the 
inland waterways will divert traffic from the railways, 
particularly if there is no comparable regulation of 
competitive rates. While we do not oppose development 
of any natural resources, obviously, some of these pro- 
jects are too costly for the business involved, and merely 
to create another means of transportation when existing 
systems are adequate and efficient both as to trans- 
portation costs and rates. Operation by the government 
of water transportation on public money at inadequate 
rates and paying no taxes, is unjust not only to the rail- 
roads but all taxpayers. 


Effects of Maintenance 
Retrenchments 


No. 5.—Have the reductions in maintenance expendi- 
turcs made by the railways this year impaired the condi- 
tion of the properties, and how much longer can they 
continue such retrenchments without producing an ad- 
verse effect upon the transportation service they can 
render to the public? 


L. A. Downs, president, Illinois Central_—lInsofar as 
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the Illinois Central system is concerned, the property 
was in such excellent condition at the beginning of 1930 
that reduced maintenance has neither impaired its con- 
dition nor adversely affected the service rendered the 
public. Not all the reduction in maintenance expense, 
however, represents a reduction in maintenance work. 
The pressure of necessity has made us find better and 
cheaper methods, a development which should be re- 
flected in financial results when the situation improves. 

M. H. Cahill, president, Missouri-Kansas-Texas.—Re- 
ductions in maintenance expenditures made necessary by 
1930 conditions have not measurably impaired the physi- 
cal condition of southwestern railroads, and slight re- 
vival of traffic and revenue will permit expenditures ade- 
quate to normal maintenance requirements. 


Railways Have Excess Capacity 


J. J. Pelley, president, New York, New Haven & 
Hartford—tThe reductions in maintenance expenditures 
made by the railways this year have not generally im- 
paired the condition of the properties, inasmuch as a 
large part of the retrenchment has been made possible 
by the fact that a surplus of stored equipment, not re- 
quiring maintenance, has resulted from the business 
depression and the extremely light traffic eases the 
maintenance necessities of tracks and allied facilities. 
Such a condition cannot continue indefinitely, but, be- 
cause of the excess plant capacity existing in the trans- 
portation industry, the railroads doubtless can continue 
at 1930 levels for some time without producing an ad- 
verse effect upon the transportation service they render 
to the public. 

Paul Shoup, president, Southern Pacific—Such re- 
ductions as were made in our maintenance expenditures 
during 1930, compared with such expenditures in former 
years, have not in any way impaired the condition of 
our property, as over a long period of years we have 
each year expended very large sums of money in im- 
provement and maintenance work, and the lines are in 
excellent physical condition; and with any improve- 
ment in the general business situation, we will be in 
fine position to handle whatever traffic may be offered. 

C. T. Jaffray, president, Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie—While we have made certain reduc- 
tions in maintenance expenditures during the past six 
months and will probably keep up the reduction for at 
least the first six months of next year, we do not think 
this reduction has in any way affected or impaired the 
condition of the property. Of course, this cannot go 
on very much longer without having some effect upon 
the railroads ability to take care of the business 
offered. 


Retrenchment Cannot Safely Continue Long 


J. E. Gorman, president, Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific—It is thought that the reductions in maintenance 
expenditures during the year 1930 will not impair the 
condition of the properties, because of the large expendi- 
tures for maintenance during the previous years and 
the capital expenditures for new and improved equip- 
ment and facilities. However, if account of lack of 
revenue it is found necessary to control maintenance ex- 
penditures for a much longer period it will have its ef- 
fect upon the condition of the properties, and such re- 
trenchment would produce adverse effect upon the trans- 
portation service the railroads could render. 

A. E. Clift, president, Central of Georgia——The con- 
dition of our property has not been materially impaired 
by reduction in maintenance expenditures. The length 
of time for which current retrenchments can be extended 
without deterioration of service resulting depends upon 
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weather conditions and upon the total volume of traffic. 

J. M. Kurn, president, St. Louis-San Francisco.— 
Speaking for the property of the Frisco, have a very 
high regard for the continuance of maintenances and 
what we have accomplished has not been to the embar- 
rassment of the property. As to how long continued re- 
trenchments can go without an adverse effect on trans- 
portation service, that is a matter which one can readily 
say should not and cannot be indefinitely prolonged. 

F. E. Williamson, president, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy.—The reduction in maintenance expenditures 
will not be continued to such an extent as to impair the 
condition of the properties. The traffic requirements the 
past year have been considerably less, so some of the re- 
trenchment was based on immediate requirements, par- 
ticularly in maintenance of equipment. It is certain that 
all well managed railroads will spend sufficient to keep 
their properties in safe and adequate conditions for pres- 
ent efficient transportation, so long as they are able to 
do so. 

. M. Davis, president, Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western.—The Lackawanna held closely to its regular 
maintenance program for 1930. 

Ralph Budd, president, Great Northern.—The Great 
Northern has kept its property in the highest state of 
maintenance and expects to continue to do so. The 
roads which have been able to follow this policy could 
probably stand some retrenchment for a short time with- 
out producing an adverse effect on the transportation 
service; but the roads which have to retrench most 
severely are usually those which are not in the best 
physical condition, and in such cases the retrenchment 
soon becomes very serious. 

J. J. Bernet, president, Chesapeake & Ohio.—Reduc- 
tions in maintenance expenditures have not as yet ser- 
iously impaired the general conditions of railway prop- 
erties in this territory within the range of my observation. 


Effect on Railway Service 


H. A. Scandrett, president, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific——In our own case the reductions in main- 
tenance expenditures this year have not been at the ex- 
pense of the property. It will not, in my judgment, re- 
sult in what is termed deferred maintenance. This does 
not mean, however, that we could continue indefinitely 
the maintenance program of 1930 without its resulting 
in an impairment of the service rendered the public. 

J. S. Pyeatt, president, Denver & Rio Grande Western. 
—Unless it is assumed that maintenance expenditures 
have been unnecessarily high in the past, which I do 
not believe is true, the impairment of the physical prop- 
erties practically begins with the decline in such ex- 
penditures which has been drastic during the past year 
and, if continued through another year, will without 
question be reflected in the service they render. 


Consolidations and the 
Railway Situation 


No. 6—To what extent do you believe that action 
by Congress authorizing the railways to proceed under 
the supervision of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
with consolidations would contribute toward improve- 
ment of the present railway situation? 


Paul Shoup, president, Southern Pacific.—As to rail- 
way consolidations, we believe Congressional action per- 
mitting voluntary consolidations, under the control of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, will help in im- 
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proving the railroad situation insofar as the consolida- 
tions can be made a factor in reducing expenses and 
creating efficiency. Considering the railroad problem as 
a whole, the gain through consolidations in improving 
net revenues will not be very great. In soime cases 
there is unquestionably a marked value to both public 
and ‘security owners. The result of all consolidations 
that might be beneficial and could reasonably be carried 
out would not be an offset to any of the factors of im- 
portance working against the satisfactory maintenance 
of the railroad industry, such as the subsidized trans- 
portation by water and highway, the government going 
into the transportation business on water itself, the fail- 
ure to permit the railroads to engage in waterway trans- 
portation, or to meet the competition of waterways 
through fourth section relief, the increasing burden of 
taxation, including non-productive expenditures re- 
quired by the public, such as paving, new highway cross- 
ings, and so on, or the whittling away of revenues follow- 
ing the competition of different sections whose com- 
modities seek a common market, or the efforts of com- 
missions to help certain industries by blanket reductions 
in freight rates. 


Would Aid Future Planning 


R. B. White, president, Central Railroad Company of 
New Jersey.—Legislation, authorizing the railways to 
proceed under the supervision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission with consolidations, or a definite de- 
cision or program in the matter of consolidations, would 
enable railroad managements to base plans for the fu- 
ture, and be helpful at least to the extent of removing 
the existing uncertainty concerning this question. 

C. T. Jaffray, president, Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste Marie——Consolidations if authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission would unquestionably 
in some cases be worth while because of the ability to 
cut expenses and in many instances to reduce duplica- 
tions of service and other facilities now given the public. 

L. A. Downs, president, Illinois Central.—Consolida- 
tion is not a material factor in the present railway situa- 
tion. On the whole, the railroads as now constituted 
are giving the best service that the American public has 
ever known, and there are comparatively few economies 
to be realized by changing the railway map of the coun- 
try. However, it is highly desirable that the uncertainties 
created by the inability to make progress under the 
present laws be eliminated through the enactment of 
permissive legislation. 

Ralph Budd, president, Great Northern.—Further leg- 
islation to simplify the making of railway consolidations 
would be helpful. 

Carl R. Gray, president, Union Pacific-—Speaking 
from a western standpoint, I do not believe that any 
change in the law with respect to consolidations would of 
itself contribute toward improving the present railroad 
situation. However, relief from the present rigid con- 
ditions would undoubtedly stimulate consideration of 
such matters and, to a degree, facilitate their consumma- 
tion, but not so as to affect the present situation. 

A. E. Clift, president, Central of Georgia—It has 
always been my opinion that consolidation of railway 
properties should be permitted to progress in a natural 
and orderly way. 





Hopeful of Public Understanding 


May I volunteer my conviction that the outlook for 
the railroads is improved because of a better under- 
standing of transportation matters by the people, and 
because of many evidences of co-operation, support and 
friendly sentiment on the part of the public. This in- 
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formed public opinion will, it is hoped, result in national 
and state legislation to equalize the competitive transpor- 
tation situation. 

F. E. Williamson, president, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy.—While there has been less agitation recently 
for consolidations of railway properties, the long run sit- 
uation has not changed, and the provisions of the Trans- 
portation act can only be worked out in practice by con- 
solidating the properties into several large systems, 
making is possible to then regulate rates so as to afford 
the lawful return. 

J. J. Pelley, president, New York, New Haven & 
Hartford.—If the matter of consolidation were allowed 
to proceed to some tangible conclusion, certain financial 
and operating economies would result which would im- 
prove the present railway situation. However, it must 
be remembered that the present situation is in large 
measure one which has been brought about by condi- 
tions which the railways cannot control. This applies 
specifically to the loss of traffic suffered by the carriers 
through competition from unregulated and subsidized 
sources. 


Greater Relief From Other Sources 


J. E. Gorman, president, Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific—To what extent the present railway situation 
would benefit by consolidations under supervision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission could only be deter- 
mined by a thorough study of the lines of railroads in- 
volved in the consolidations. However, at this time, 
the opinion of those engaged in the railroad business 
seems to be that the greatest measure of relief would 
flow from a more liberal policy of the regulatory bodies 
toward the railroads, together with regulation by state 
commissions and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
‘af buses, trucks and pipe lines, in order that such forms 
of transportation would be placed on a parity with the 
railroads. 


Consolidation Will Continue 
J. M. Davis, president, Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western.—I believe the gradual consolidation of rail- 
roads will continue just as it has for the past 30 or 40 
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years. As little new-railroad construction is going on, 
the obvious result will be a lessening of the number of 
independent lines. That the public will derive the great 
benefits which it is led to expect from the wholesale con- 
solidation of railroads, however, is difficult to believe. 
‘W. L. Ross, president, New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis.—I am more firmly convinced now than ever be- 
fore that consolidation is an imperative need. I know 
of no substitute for effecting economies on a large scale, 
for improving services and minimizing transportation 
waste and duplication. The greatest results are being 
achieved where managements are able to make the full- 
est use of facilities, and consolidation is a means to that 


‘end, as well as a means toward reaching necessary mar- 


kets and of adjusting our transportation system to the 
economic changes and the expansion of commerce which 
have taken place. If, for example, our entire national 
system of railways were to be built anew today, it would 
include many changes from the old arrangement, with 
regard to routes, locations and the like. The system of 
course cannot be built anew; but there is a way to re- 
develop our railroads and to adapt them to the present 
and the future, and to my way of thinking that way is 
consolidation. 


Would Be an Aid 


J. J. Bernet, president, Chesapeake & Ohio.—Unifi- 
cation of railroads would contribute to improvement of 
the general railway situation. The present Interstate 
Commerce act permits unifications that would be effec- 
tive in this regard and there would seem to be no especial 
need for legislation at this time. 

J. S. Pyeatt, president, Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern.—The principle of consolidations into a few systems 
I think is sound and should result in material economy, 
provided such systems are well conceived and not too 
large. 

H. A. Scandrett, president, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific—There are many railroad properties 
which if consolidated could give an improved service 
because of economies effected thereby. I do not be- 
lieve in “wholesale” consolidations, nor do I believe they 
constitute a panacea. 


* * 





Courtesy of Delaware & Hudson Railroad 
The Delaware & Hudson’s ‘‘Laurentian,’’ from Montreal to New York, at Willsboro Rocks, North of Willsboro and Port Kent, 
N. Y., Champlain Division 
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EN years have passed since the railroads were 
returned to the owners after the government, for 
the purpose of obtaining the highest possible co- 

ordination in war times, had conducted operations for 
two years, with the willing aid of the experienced railroad 
officers. During that period of co-ordinated operations, 
general policies, as regards relations with employees and 
the public, were determined by government officers. As 
might be expected, they inclined to liberality both ways, 
with the result that under this control net operating in- 
come rapidly declined because of increased operating ex- 
penses. 

The Transportation Act of 1920 was largely the work 
of Senator Cummins, an able lawyer, whose rise in polit- 
ical life had been based mainly upon an independent 
and aggressive attitude against railroad activities in poli- 
tics. He was under no obligations to the railroads, his 
political support having been chiefly from the element 
that was critical of and antagonistic to the railroads. 
However, he had a disciplined mind, trained in the law, 
and he sought a fair and constructive solution of the rail- 
road problem, which had been involved in the politics of 
the west for fifty years. 


Esch and Cummins Not Railway Partisans 


In the House, John J. Esch, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, was working upon a 
similar measure independently, and it passed the House. 
The two bills were merged into the final form in the Con- 
ference Committee and it is not necessary here to at- 
tempt to divide the credit for authorship. Mr. Esch had 
been in the House many years, from Wisconsin, during 
the time when anti-railroad feeling had dominated the 
politics of that state. Thus the Transportation Act was 
mainly the work of two men, neither of whom could be 
said with any fairness to have been partial to the rail- 
roads. 

The measure by no means satisfied either side of the 
railroad controversy, but I will not discuss the disagree- 
ments. Following upon the regulatory measures of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s time it was intended to enlarge and con- 
firm the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, but also to give the roads a more secure financial 
basis by assuring more definitely their right to earn a 
fair return upon invested capital. 

The authors of the measure were convinced of the im- 
practicability of government ownership and management, 
and recognized that unless private ownership had a fair 
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assurance of returns corresponding approximately to 
what might be had from other classes of investments, 
capital would not be available for the proper develop- 
ment and maintenance of the roads. 


Necessity of Security for Investors 


“Any legislation,” said Senator Cummins, “which may 
be proposed upon the hypothesis of private ownership 
and operation must tender to the future investor reason- 
able security for the investment he is asked to make and 
reasonable assurance of such yearly return upon his 
money as will induce him to enter the field. The better 
the security and the more certain the return, the less will 
be the rate required to attract investment.’ This sound 
principle was sought to be embodied in the new act. 

The roads were guaranteed returns while in the hands 
of the government, and funds for necessary capital ex- 
penditures were provided by the Treasury, inasmuch as 
the public market was practically closed to private financ- 
ing. They were received back by the owners subject to 
this indebtedness, with the properties deteriorated, 
operating organizations demoralized, expenses at a very 
high level, and with pressing needs for capital at a time 
when the capital market was so congested by govern- 
ment issues that Liberty bonds were selling considerably 
below par. 

Under these conditions the Congress was impressed 
that railroad credit must be supported by more definite 
assurances regarding rate-making policies than had been 
given theretofore. 


Promise of Fair Return Made Funds Available 


Accordingly this act contained a provision directing the 
Commission to fix rates with a view to enabling the roads 
to earn a fair return upon the aggregate value of rail- 
road property used for transportation, and furthermore, 
took the initiative in determining what should be deemed 
a fair return. It names for the period of two years from 
March 1, 1920, a sum equal to 5% per cent of such ag- 
gregate value, and authorized the Commission in its dis- 
cretion to add a further one-half per cent for improve- 
ments, betterments or equipment chargeable to capital 
account. It did not guarantee any returns to the roads 
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individually, but provided for an aggregate return, re- 
quiring them to compete in the division of it. 

On the strength of this legislation the railroad man- 
agements went into the capital market and were able to 
obtain funds to greatly improve the physical condition 
of the properties, add to their equipment and reduce in 
marked degree their operating costs. In 1920 the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission estimated the value of rail- 
road property devoted to transportation at $18,900,000,- 
000. Since then to the end of 1929 the companies had 
made net investments (gross investment less deprecia- 
tion) in the railroad plant totaling $4,700,000,000. There- 
fore, the indicated valuation of the railroads today ap- 
proximates $23,600,000,000. These figures are based 
upon the method of valuation adopted by the Commis- 
sion in the O’Fallon case. The expenditures thus pro- 
vided for have resulted in a marked gain of efficiency of 
railroad operations. The Bureau of Railway Economics 
has constructed an index of operating efficiency, based 
upon a combination of thiteen factors of railway per- 
formance, including averages for both freight and pas- 
senger service, which seems to be a reasonably accu- 
rate measure. Taking the record of performance in the 
five years 1920-1924 as 100 the index figure for 1929 
is 121.1. Car-shortages have practically disappeared 
and without question the public is having better railway 
service than ever before. 

Moreover, this improvement in efficiency has accom- 
plished an important reduction in operating costs, which 
in 1929, excluding taxes, rentals, etc., were $1,324,600,- 
000 less than they were in 1920, although the volume of 
traffic handled was substantially larger. The largest item 
of savings was by reduction of the number of employees. 
In 1920 the railroads employed 2,022,832 persons, while 
.in 1928 the number was 1,686,769, a reduction of 336,- 
063. Obviously this is a remarkable achievement. Thus 
have the railroads responded to the promise of more 
liberal treatment and such are the tangible benefits aris- 
ing from an improvement in railroad credit. 


Investment Made Lower Rates Possible 


Without the increased investment and higher operat- 
ing efficiency the railroads could not have handled the 
traffic at the scale of rates prevailing or have given the 
high standard of service to the public. This is plain from 
the following figures of operating income and expenses: 


(thousand omitted) 











1920 1928 1929 
Freight Revenue ............ $5,274,700* $4,680,400 $4,815,000 
Passenger Revenue ......... 1,462,700* 901,000 872, 
All Other Revenue .......... 574,000* 530,200 592,500 
a iii oe ohne ae wie ttlll $7,311,400* $6,111,700 $6,279,500 
All Operating Expenses ..... 5,830,000 4,428,000 4,506,000 
Ee eee $1,480,800 1,683,700 1,773,500 
Taxes, Rentals, etc. ......... 333,600 510,800 521,800 
Net Railway Operating 
MINE ivccacetwitndads<aiee $1,147,200* $1,172,900 $1,251,700 


* Revenues shown for 1920 are not actual revenues, but a computation 
of what revenues would have been had the rate increase granted from 
September on been in force during the entire year. Net railway operating 
income in 1920 actually totaled only $17,226,902. 


It will be seen that although gross operating revenues 
were down more than $1,000,000,000 in 1929 from 1920 
(taking revenues for the year 1920 at what they would 
have been had the rate increase granted at the end of the 
guaranty period been applicable throughout the year), 
net operating income as a result of economies, was 
somewhat larger. Freight ton-miles handled were about 
9 per cent larger in 1929 than in 1920, but passenger- 
miles fell off about 33 per cent, a result of automobile 
and bus competition. The gains by increased efficiency 
went to the public rather than to the railroad treasuries. 
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This loss has been mainly due to the constant tendency 
to a reduction of rates under the pressure of popular 
appeals on the part of localities and groups of shippers, 
seeking their own advantage and indifferent to the re- 
sults upon railroad earnings. If the average ton-mile 
and passenger-mile revenues of 1920 had applied to the 
1929 traffic the total revenues of the latter year would 
have been approximately $890,000,000 larger. 

It is a fact to be gravely considered by every person 
who appreciates the importance of railroad service that 
the definite pledge of fair treatment to investors in rail- 
road properties has not been kept. The failure to keep 
it is undeniable and apparently explainable only as due 
to a greater regard for the pleas of shippers and railroad 
employees for favors at the expense of the roads than 
for the intent of the Transportation Act which they 
were charged with administering. 


Promise of Fair Return Not Kept 


In no single year since the Transportation Act was 
passed have the net earnings of the railroads equaled the 
standard return named in the act, the percentage calcula- 
tion being based on the book values of the railroad com- 
panies. The Interstate Commerce Commission has not 
completed its valuation, but so far as the work has gone 
the results in the aggregate do not differ materially from 
the railroad figures used in this calculation. The calcu- 
lated return by years, as made by the Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics, Washington, D. C., has been as follows 
by years: 


Rate of return on investment 
rr 0.21 Se 4.98 
ee eee 2.84 1927.. 4.28 
Mas wal acneace@kbee ya ee ee 3.58 ees 4.71 
| eres ee 4.33 ees 4.95 
MD 6:6 5. Sree vedas tC 6 ENS 4.21 i OE ee 3.61 
BPM ssavacdcw aseheus aces atsarotaretn’ 4.73 (1930 figures for 6 mos. but 


yearly rate) 

A drop in net earnings for a single year or two, as in 
1920-21 and in 1930 might be allowed for as due to 
fluctuations in the volume of traffic, but a period of ten 
years should show results on the average in compliance 
with the law, if the law is to mean anything. Such a 
record of public policy on the part of the responsible 
authorities must affect the confidence of the investors in 
the value of the pledge given by the act of Congress. 
Evidence of this feeling is seen in the present prices of 
railroad securities. 

The attitude of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
reflects a new theory about transportation charges that 
has obtained considerable vogue of late—that they should 
be adapted to the ability of a shipper to pay, without re- 
gard to the cost of the service. This clearly is unsound. 
It is the theory of our legislation upon the subject that 
railway charges should be based upon costs, including a 
sufficient return upon the capital employed to induce the 
investment of the required amount. This is as far as it 
is possible to go in limiting charges and continue to have 
railroad service. After transportation is supplied at cost, 
production and trade must adapt themselves to the 
economic conditions. It is not conclusive to say that a 
certain business cannot be carried on at a certain place 
because transportation costs too much. Perhaps the 
business is in the wrong place and that the commodity 
should not be transported so great a distance. Perhaps 
the low price of the commodity is due to an excess of 
production, the ill effects of which are beyond the power 
of the transportation company to remedy. 

Furthermore, the question of what is a fair return 
upon capital is not an abstract question that can be set- 
tled by an argument or the terms of a law. The authori- 
ties may believe that a certain rate of return is sufficient, 
but the investor has the last word. If he is uncertain about 
the return, or the rate is lower than can be had from 
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other investments comparably as safe, the capital will not 
be forthcoming. The greater certainty is attached to pay- 
ment the lower the charge will be, because that is the 
condition which creates competition for investments. 

During this ten year period under review the railroads 
have met with much new competition which has tended 
to divert traffic from them, and they face such competi- 
tion in the future. Companies that had invested large 
sums in trolley lines as feeders have realized heavy losses 
upon them. Passenger traffic on the steam roads has con- 
stantly diminished, the coast to coast business has been 
hurt by the Panama Canal, and the growth of traffic has 
been affected by new conditions. In the decade 1900-1910 
freight business increased 80 per cent and this was below 
the rate of preceding decades, but in the period from 
1910 to 1920 the rate of increase fell to 62 per cent and 
from 1920 to 1929 was less than 9 per cent. In recent 
years the motor truck has become an important competi- 
tor, not only for package goods, but for such farm prod- 
ucts as cotton and live stock, over considerable distances. 
Finally, there is a development of water transportation 
and growth of sentiment in favor of large expenditures 
of public money therefor. . 

The Commission itself touches upon these develop- 
ments in its 1930 report, as follows: 

If railway finances were suffering only from the fact that a 
recession in business is being experienced as in other industries 
of this country and of the world, it might be sufficient to point 
out that in judging of railway income one should in fairness 
consider the good and bad years together. But a different and 
more threatening financial difficulty confronts the railways. 
This is the effect of the competition of other forms of trans- 
portation. 

Having called attention to the decline of railway pas- 
senger earnings from 1920 to 1929 the commission con- 
tinues : 

The prospect of a continued expansion in freight business to 
offset the further loss in passenger business is darkened by the 
competition of water lines, pipe lines, and trucks, and by 
changes that may check the growth in demand for ton-mileage, 


such as economy in the use of coal, changes in the location of 
industry, and the relatively slower growth of transportation. 


Is Anyone Responsible? 


The serious matter is the apparent lack of responsibil- 
ity anywhere for the maintenance of railroad earnings. 
Every community is ready to attack them if local inter- 
ests can be furthered by doing so. State and municipal 
authorities, Chambers of Commerce, popular agitation, 
will rally on short notice to support a movement to lower 
rates in which they are concerned. Thére is no defence 
for the rate structure except such as the Commission 
may give, and this defence has not been effective. 

Also the railroads are hampered by numerous restric- 
tive laws and requirements which have the effect of in- 
creasing costs without adequate benefits to the public. 
L. F. Loree, president of the Delaware & Hudson, es- 
timates that 20,000 railroad stations are maintained in 
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this country whose receipts do not equal the cost of keep- 
ing them open. As to operating regulations he says there 
are 36 arbitrarily restricting service and designed to 
make jobs, 27 classifications designed to arbitrarily in 
crease pay, 29 requiring duplicate payments for one serv- 
ice and 16 requiring payments for services not per- 
formed. 

While the railroads are in this position regarding con- 
trol over revenues, they are in a similar position regard- 
ing control over expenditures. The National Industrial 
Conference Board in its study of “Wages in the United 
States in 1928,” says that “the level of average wages 
for all wage-earners in railway service approaches the 
average for skilled and semi-skilled workers in the manu- 
facturing industries.” It says that average “hourly earn- 
ings in the train and engine service in 1928 were in the 
neighborhood of 90 cents, while weekly earnings were 
about $47. These figures are comparable with those for 
skilled and semi-skilled male wage-workers in manufac- 
turing industries. The latter had average hourly earnings 
of 65.8 cents and average weekly earnings of $31.71.” 
This showing may well be considered in connection with 
the recent action of the four railroad brotherhoods pre- 
liminary to the formulation of a demand for a reduction 
of the hours on duty from eight to six per day, with no 
reduction of pay. Obviously the railroads cannot accede 
to this demand without an allowance of increased reve- 
nues to cover it, and what would such an increase of 
tranportation costs mean to American business at this 
time? 


Someone Must Pay for the Waste of Competition 


Summing up, there seems to be a general lack of com- 
prehension that the railroads are an indispensable factor 
in modern life, and that their revenues must be suffi- 
cient to pay operating expenses, maintain the properties 
and pay a fair return on the capital invested, or the 
properties will deteriorate. Whatever revenues are taken 
from them must be made up either from new sources or 
by higher charges on what traffic remains. That is the 
ultimate result of diversions of traffic to trucks, water- 
ways, pipe lines and other competing transportation 
facilities. 

Legitimate competition, on the basis of greater con- 
venience or lower costs, must be accepted, but it should 
prove its economic value by being wholly self-sustaining, 
not supported by subsidies or favors which entail costs to 
the tax-paying public. It certainly is true that neither 
motor trucks nor waterways ever can take the place of 
the railroads. The railroad system is a fundamental 
necessity in American life, and sound economy requires 
that it be kept in a high state of efficiency. Failure to 
do so will mean far greater costs to the public than the 
costs required by faithful observance of the “fair re- 


turn” policy contemplated in the Transportation Act of 
1920. 





Wide World Photo 
Side View of the New German ‘‘Zeppelin Rail Car,’’ Described in the Railway Age of November 15, 1930 


OUR FUTURE 


Is Largely In 
Our Own Hands 


Railways Need the Encouragement and 


Co-operation of Business Men 


By Alba B. Johnson 


President, Railway Business Association 


tingent upon general business conditions, which 

even some inveterate forecasters have ceased to 
predict. Estimating November and December, railway 
expenditures for maintenance of way, structures and 
equipment in 1930 were 16 per cent below the average 
of five years ended 1929. Except for a deduction for 
let-up in wear and tear due to lighter traffic, prac- 
tically the whole outlay so deferred must be mace up 
sooner or later, and will begin to be made up as soon 
as traffic recovery is definite. “Authorized” expendi- 
tures, carry-over plus new, which I cannot yet quote, 
are substantially in excess of amounts now intended 
to be certainly expended but ready to be financed and 
used in part when portents of recovery begin to 
appear. 

Maintenance for the whole of 1930 is under 1925- 
29 by $330,000,000. Short of further decline in car- 
loadings, it is believed that maintenance in the six 
months ended December 31, 1930—$842,000,000—was 
down as far as it will go. 

Budgeted capital expenditures are not announced in 
a joint statement by the railways. The estimate given 
in December, 1929, by R. H. Aishton as president of 
the American Railway Association was the sum of 
figures furnished to him by individual roads through 
an extraordinary questionnaire not repeated in 1930. 
Such figures, however, are annually provided by the 
roads directly to Elmer T. Howson for his article in 
this statistical number of the Railway Age. Through 
the courtesy of the editor I am permitted to quote the 
12 months total for the United States at $700,000,000. 
Roughly that is $350,000,000 for the half-year. Add- 
ing this to the estimate for maintenance, $842,000,000, 
we have $1,192,000,000. Comparing this with half the 
1928 maintenance plus capital this is 11.1 per cent off; 
from 1929 it is 18.1 per cent off; from 1930 it is 9 
‘per cent off. These percentages fairly well compare 
conditions in our field before and since the 1929 col- 
lapse with the expected situation in 1931 prior to an 
upturn in traffic. 


B, ingen for our guild in 1931 is wholly con- 


Expenditures Depend On Traffic Recovery 


The traffic recovery for which everyone hopes would 
initate a complex process. Mere restoration of current 
maintenance to the five-year average, 1925-29, would 
add $165,000,000 to the expenditures for the six months 
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as estimated above. A vigorous resumption of earnings 
would be taken by the railroads to presage rapid ex- 
pansion and an October strain on facilities. They would 
hasten to catch up with the arrearages and put the 
properties in thoroughly fit shape. 

The capital “authorizations” are also elastic. If an 
item is for a piece of engineering construction and the 
work is financed and has started, it will go on until 
finished—possibly two years or more, appropriations 
being budgeted annually as needed. On the other hand, 
the same project “authorized” but not begun could and 
might be postponed for clearer financial skies. Post- 
ponable and interruptible always are “authorizations’”’ 
for such staples as ballast, rail, cars and locomotives— 
“authorized,” but the appropriations subject to condi- 
tions. An uncertain but undoubtedly considerable por- 
tion of this would come forth if the railway managers’ 
confidence were strengthened and railway credit im- 
proved. 

What proportion of the 1931 outlays will go into 
way and structures and what into rolling stock? Every 
man may draw his own conclusions as to future ten- 
dency from past and recent trends. Jn the bill for cap- 
ital plus maintenance, way and structures rose un- 
brokenly from 35.7 per cent in 1923 to 48.1 per cent 
in 1928. Then that side fell to 47.7 per cent in 1929 
and rose to 48 per cent in 1930. 


Equipment Expenditures Tendencies 


Of total capital expenditures for way and structures, 
“other improvements” than track, rail, ballast, shops 
and engine houses have risen almost steadily from 47.73 
per cent in 1923 to 62.04 per cent in 1930. The chief 
item in this trend [ take to be automatic train-control 
and other signal systems. Of total capital for equip- 
ment, locomotives 1923-26 averaged 24.43 per cent and 
in 1927-30 this had dropped to 23.95 per cent. Freight 
cars 1923-26 averaged 60.28 per cent, and 1927-30 only 
54.85 per cent. 

An important element in this drift affecting both 
locomotives and freight cars is the rise in capacity per 
unit. The rapidity with which old units are scrapped 
and replaced with new ones of increased capacity and 
economy is limited to some extent by governmental in- 
fluence from a distinct angle. Federal corporation 
taxes are affected by the retirement of property, the 
replacement of which is charged to operating expenses 
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and so deducted from taxable income. Under the 
Transportation Act recapturable income is affected in 
the same way by replacements charged to operating 
expenses. It is the practice of the Treasury and of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to have up on the 
carpet railroads which appear to be retiring locomo- 
tives and cars faster than usual. If a railroad decides 
to speed up the process of scrapping with a view to 
future economy in operating expenses, it has to face 
these two branches of the government, each of which 
has wide discretion, as it makes and interprets the rules. 

Locomotive scrappage seems to have withstood this 
obstacle more successfully than car. Locomotives re- 
tired in the years 1924-26, averaging annually 2909, 
averaged 3502 in 1927-29, while the total tractive effort 
of those retired 1924-26 averaged annually 89.8 mil- 
lion pounds, as against 110.8 million pounds 1927-29. 
Freight car retirements on the other hand fell from 
an average of 112,507 units in 1924-26 to an average 
of 95,189 units in 1927-29, and retirement in tons ca- 
pacity from an average of 26.4 millions 1924-26 to 
7.2 millions 1927-29. 

Light is thrown upon the stage that progress in types 
has reached by the character of the newly installed 
units. In view of certain operating limitations it has 
been wondered how long new locomotives would con- 
tinue to increase in power and new freight cars in 
capacity. The new locomotives in 1924 averaged 50,- 
075 tractive pounds, increasing in 1925 to 52,798 and 
in 1926 to 56,512; then after averaging 50,611 in 1927- 
29, the highest score in.any year was made in 1930— 
an average of 56,559 tractive pounds. The significance 
of these annual averages, however, is obscured by our 
not being able to break the figures down into classes 
as to use. In a given year a railroad may install a 
number of locomotives of greater power each than 
any that it has previously acquired, yet the average 
tractive pounds of all its new units in that year may 
decline due to its purchase of a number of locomotives 
intended for lighter work on subordinate parts of the 
line. We do not know how nearly, in a consolidated 
report for all the roads, this levels itself out. The 
new cars have more steadily grown larger. From 
48.27 tons in 1924 the average dropped in 1925 to 
47.37, but from that point increased every year to 51.93 
tons in 1930. 

It is now cogently urged that old locomotives are 
not being replaced fast enough with more modern types. 
A year ago I quoted an eminent anonymous authority 
as believing that much the same comment applies to 
freight cars. In recent years the progress already made 
has shown aggregate tractive pounds of locomotives 
almost at a standstill, in some years decreasing; while 
the tons of freight-car capacity, including refrigerator 
cars transferred to private control, is now below 1926. 
Obviously in peak periods, which are the test, more car 
loadings per 1000 tractive pounds and per 1000 tons of 
car Capacity in active service are hauled than formerly. 
The figures showing this are familiar to my readers. 
In part this result is due to improvement in types of 
rolling stock, which also reduces cost of operation. 
A large proportion, however, of the increase in peak- 
period performance per rated capacity must be ascribed 
to other efficiencies. 


Equipment Used More Effectively 


In speaking of the railway plant whose capacity is 
measured we mean the property as a whole—cars, lo- 
comotives, track, signals, yards, personnel, shippers’ co- 
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operation. A year ago in the Railway Age Dr. Parme- 
lee, Director of the Bureau of Railway Economics, tab- 
ulated for 1929 new high operating records in freight 
car-miles per car-day, net ton-miles per car-day, gross 
and net tons per freight train, gross and net ton-miles 
per freight-train hour, freight-train speed, locomotive- 
miles per locomotive-day (freight and passenger). 
Bear in mind that the achievement of effecting an im- 
provement in any one of these items is piled atop 10 
years of concerted, incessant and successful effort to 
better practice as it stood when President Wilson re- 
linquished the properties. Dr. Parmelee’s index of 
“general operating efficiency” in 1929 was “nearly 3 


per cent above 1928 and more than 25 per cent above 
1922.” 


The Index of Efficiency 


He tells me that for 1930 this index is down. By 
way of explanation the natural thought of the unso- 
phisticated bystander is that in a period of slump in 
traffic there is a let-up in the pressure and a let-down 
in the exertion. The truth is the contrary. Nobody 
close to railway operation believes that management 
in 1930 relaxed its vigilance and driving energy. De- 
clining gross intensifies the struggle for economy, and 
the call to save is in the ear of every employee. It is 
significant that in 1930 when other factors in the ef- 
ficiency index were falling train-speed was rising. 
Train speed is within control of the railroad. If train 
load sagged this was because traffic slumped. Two 
men in the shop or on the track work harder than 
before when they see a third laid off, and it is the best 
workers that are kept on.” There is no reason to doubt 
that when prosperity returns the index of efficiency 
will resume its progress. In any case it is manifest 
that the attention of the railway managers is now de- 
voted intensively to a wider scope of progress than 
before the war, particularly since 1922. This tendency 
is reflected in the distribution of business of railway 
improvements as amongst the various branches of our 
industry. 

Performance, in short, is the resultant of all factors. 
To the shipper it is simple: Do I get that car? Is that 
joad delivered? To the railroads a high and rising 
standard in every department is requisite to give that 
shipper his car and deliver it. The number of revenue 
car loadings is the measure of railway performance. 
Length of haul, average load, promptness in shippers’ 
handling and amount of dead-head traffic of its own 
using the railroad’s facilities are merely factors which 
the railways must meet in satisfying the shipper. What 
the total freight car capacity tons can do, then, with 
existing plant at the apex of strain under conditions 
as found is measured by the actual number of revenue 
car loadings per 1000 active freight car capacity tons. 
In 1929 the peak four weeks ended October 19. At 
the date of the nearest report, November 1, the active 
freight car capacity was 95,749,212 tons. With these 
active cars the roads handled in the peak four weeks 
4,745,676 revenue car loadings. This is 49.56 loadings 
per 1000 tons of active car capacity. At the 1923 peak 
this figure was 45.88, an increase in 1929 of 3.68. 

Elsewhere I have recently invited attention to the 
persistence with which since the World War recovery 
from slumps has taken perhaps a year for liquidation 
and another year for the upswing to exceed the pre- 
vious peak. The present industrial depression is now 
seen to have begun to show itself in or before June, 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Railways Will Spend $800,000,000 


For Improvements in 1931 


Budgets for United States, Canadian and Mexican roads 


approximate 10-year average 
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for improvements chargeable to capital account 
by the railways of the United States, Canada 
and Mexico during 1931. Of this amount, more than 
$700,000,000 will be expended by the roads of the 
United States. While these amounts are smaller than 
the actual expenditures during the year which has just 
closed, when the railways of North America spent about 
$1,000,000,000 and those of the United States some- 
what more than $900,000,000 for capital account, these 
latter figures were larger than normal by reason of the 
response made by railway executives to President 
Hoover’s appeal for the continuation of liberal improve- 
ment programs as a stabilization measure. If the activi- 
ties of the last year are ignored, the programs projected 
for 1931 will not compare unfavorably with those of 
1925-9, inclusive. In fact, they promise to exceed those 
of at least three of the last ten years and to come within 
10 per cent of the average for this period. 
These figures are based on an analysis of the budgets 
of roads with nearly 25 per cent of the total mileage 


p PPROXIMATELY $800,000,000 will be spent 


of the three countries, and extending into widely separ- 
ated parts of the continent, supplemented by statements 
from the chief executive officers of other roads as to 
their plans for the improvement of their properties. 


Operating Charges Excluded 


In using these figures, it should be borne in mind that 
they are confined to those expenditures that will be made 
for new equipment and for improvements and additions 
to existing properties, chargeable to capital account, 
and that, in addition, the roads will spend still greater 
amounts for the operation and maintenance of their 
existing properties. When contemplating the expendi- 
tures which the railways propose to make during 1931, 
one must éonsider also the liberality of their programs 
during recent years. This is particularly noteworthy 
during the year just closed wherein the railways, in an 
effort to co-operate with the national administration in 
stabilizing business and in the face of the most serious 
decline in traffic and in earnings since 1921, increased 
their expenditures for improvements more than $125,- 
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000,000 in the first nine months of 1930 as compared 
with the corresponding period of 1929, in spite of the 
fact that this latter period, in turn, recorded an increase 
of more than $73,000,000 in expenditures of this char- 
acter as compared with the first three quarters of 1928. 

A year ago we estimated that the railways of North 
America would spend $1,200,000,000 for improvements 
in 1930, and that of this amount $1,050,000,000 would 
be expended by the roads of the United States alone, 
this latter figure being the estimate given to President 
Hoover by the railway executives in their conference 
with him in November, 1929. The magnitude of this 
program is appreciated when one recalls that it ex- 
ceeded the expenditures actually made during 1929 by 
nearly $200,000,000 and was larger than the amount 
spent for this purpose in any year since 1923. In spite 
of this fact, and also of the further fact that the roads 
experienced an increasing decline in earnings as the 
year developed, they entered into this program aggres- 
sively and actually exceeded the schedule that they had 
set for themselves in the first six months. As the sum- 
mer progressed, however, and as the decline in traffic 
became more pronounced, there was some slackening 
of activity with the result that the expenditures for the 
year will probably not total much more than $900,000,- 
000. Even this figure, however, has been exceeded only 
once since the period of federal control. 


Spending to Cut Costs 


So far as the new year is concerned, few railway 
officers anticipate any appreciable increase in traffic dur- 
ing the early months of 1931. With facilities far in ex- 
cess of any demand that may reasonably be expected to 
be made during the current year, it is evident that the 
roads have little justification for incurring expenditures 
to increase capacity. There is, however, universal ap- 
preciation among railway officers of the fact that the 
marked reductions that have been effected in operating 
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expenses in recent years have been made possible in 
large measure only by the liberal expenditures for im- 
provements, and it is this incentive that is causing rail- 
way managements to look with favor upon further ex- 
penditures at a time when they have much surplus 
capacity. This is the impelling motive for the:continua- 
tion of the improvement program on so large a scale 
during 1931. 

The improvement program for the new year, even 
though smaller than in 1930, is nevertheless noteworthy 
by reason of the further fact that it will mark the con- 
tinuation of a policy of liberal expenditures for improve- 
ments which has been prosecuted without interruption 
since the return of the roads to private ownership in 
1920. Since that time, and particularly beginning with 
1923, the roads of the United States have made expendi- 
tures for the improvement of their properties at a rate 
never before approached. In this period of eight years, 
more than $6,750,000,000 has been spent for the enlarge- 
ment and improvement of railway facilities, as shown 
in the accompanying table, or more than one-third as 
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much as in the entire 90 years of railway development 
preceding 1923. It is as a result of these expenditures 
that the roads have been able to handle traffic so ex- 
peditiously and economically of late. 


Conditions in Canada 


The railways of Canada are experiencing the same 
decline in traffic and in earnings as those of the United 
States. As a result, their expenditures for improve- 
ments, largely for new lines in the prairie provinces, 
were curtailed sharply in 1930, and there is little pros- 
pect that the building of any considerable mileage of 
new lines will be undertaken this year, although it is to 
be expected that work on the relatively large mileage 
now under construction will be carried to completion. 
Of special interest is the expectation that work will be 
continued on numerous improvements to existing facili- 
ties, notably the outstanding terminal project of the 
Canadian National at Montreal, work on which is now 
in its early stages. 

In Mexico, construction activities are expected, as 
during recent years, to be limited in volume during 
1931, although with the gradual working out of the 
financial plans for the re-organization of the National 
Railway system, the outlook for greater stability of 
management and for better earnings will lead ultimately 
to further construction to reach areas not now served 
or served inadequately. Of equal or greater interest, 
from a construction standpoint, is the fact that economic 
studies are showing the possibility of large savings 
being effected by the consolidation of facilities of the 
various properties now merged into the National Rail- 
way system, as, for instance, the concentration into one 
station of the passenger traffic now entering Mexico 
City through four different stations, and the concentrat- 
ing at four points of all of the maintenance of equip- 
ment heretofore handled at a large number of widely 
scattered terminals. As the savings from these measures 
become apparent, it is to be expected that still more 
ambitious reconstruction programs will be undertaken. 


Limitations of This Analysis 


In considering an analysis such as this, one must bear 
in mind the limitations under which it is necessarily 
made. In the first place, a considerable number, although 
a minority, of the roads do not prepare annual budgets 
but appropriate for improvements as the need arises and 
the funds are available. This group includes such 
prominent roads as the New York Central Lines, the 
Lehigh Valley and the Louisville & Nashville. Further- 
more, a budget is, by nature, an estimate of the expendi- 
tures that a road expects to make during the year and is 
subject to revision as the year advances and the needs 
and the revenues become more apparent. It is, how- 
ever, the best available index of the expenditures that 
are contemplated and is followed fairly accurately on 
most roads. 

In attempting to summarize the expenditures which 
the different roads contemplate making during the year 
now opening, one also faces the fact that many of the 
railways delay the completion of their budgets until 
after the first of the new year, with the result that their 
figures are not available for incorporation in this sur- 
vey. While this condition has become more pronounced 
in recent years with the exception of last year when 
President Hoover’s appeal stimulated early decision, as 
the immediate need for additional facilities has disap- 
peared, it is more than usually pronounced this year, 
for not a few executive officers hesitate to commit them- 
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selves to large expenditures in view of the uncertainty 
as to the trend of earnings in the new year. 

In studying the budgets of the individual roads, one 
must also recognize the fact that not all of the projects 
listed thereon will be completed during the current year. 
Many projects, such as the Canadian National’s terminal 
in Montreal just referred to, are of such magnitude that, 
of necessity, they extend over two or more years. Un- 
expected delays of one kind or another also frequently 
require the carrying over of work into the succeeding 
year. This is, however, a normal condition which pre- 
vails from year to year, although the amounts carried 
over may vary widely. Thus, unexpended appropria- 
tions totaling $624,310,000 were carried over into 1930, 
exceeding the similar amount carried over into 1929 by 
$56,000,000 which amount was, in turn, $51,000,000 
larger than the year previous. 


The Basis for Our Estimate 


That the amount carried over into 1931 unexpended 
was materially less than a year ago, is self-evident, both 
by reason of the reduction in the number and size of 
the appropriations authorized in the later months of the 
year, and also because of the aggressiveness with which 
work has been prosecuted on those projects already 
authorized. While actual figures will not be available 
for several weeks, it is doubtful if the appropriations 
unexpended on December 31 and carried over into the 
new year exceed $400,000,000. To arrive at the total 
amount available for expenditure during the year now 
opening, the appropriations carried over from the pre- 
ceding year should be added to those included in the 
budgets for the new year, although since a somewhat 
similar amount will probably be carried over unex- 
_ pended into 1932, the total actually spent may be esti- 
mated to approximate that in the budgets. 

In our study of the year’s proposed expenditures, we 
have had access to the budgets of 20 roads with an 
aggregate mileage of 67,000. The total expenditures 
contemplated by these roads approximate $175,000,000. 
Included in these roads are 12 which gave us similar 
figures last year. The budgets of these 12 roads for the 
current year total $65,500,000 as compared with $85.,- 
200,000 last year. In other words, the expenditures now 
contemplated by these 12 roads are 23 per cent smaller 
than proposed by the same roads a year ago. 

The roads which have provided us with complete or 
partial information regarding their contemplated ex- 
penditures include the following: 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 


Baltimore & Ohio Great Northern 
Boston & Maine Maine Central 


Central of Georgia Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 


mo Railroad of New Ste. Maric 
; : : -_ Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
L 3 
= Indianapolis & Louis Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Delaware & Hudson _Louis 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Norfolk & Western 
Western Reading 


Denver & Rio Grande West- Southern Pacific (Texas & 
Louisiana Lines) 


ern 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern Union Pacific 


Attitude of Executives 


In addition to the data contained in the budgets fur- 
nished us by the various roads, a number of the leading 
executives of the larger railways have expressed their 
attitude towards improvement expenditures this year. 
In these expressions, these railway officers indicate a 
greater uncertainty regarding their programs, and great- 
er dependence on the general business outlook than in 
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any other year since this analysis has been undertaken. 

Among the executives who are contemplating normal 
expenditures is J. J. Pelley, president of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, who anticipates that the capital 
expenditures for that road will be about the same as in 
1930, although “with an improvement in business, they 
may possibly be greater.” In a similar vein, W. B. 
Storey, president of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
advises that the addition and betterment program will 
be about normal, requiring from $20,000,000 to $25,000,- 
000, in addition to $6,000,000 for new equipment just 
ordered. Slightly less optimistic is the attitude of Carl 
R. Gray, president of the Union Pacific system, who 
expresses the opinion that capital expenditures on that 
property will not be as heavy as in 1930, but should com- 
pare favorably with the average for the post-war years. 
Of like opinion is Ralph Budd, president of the Great 
Northern, who advises that the capital expenditures on 
that road in 1931 will be a little less than in 1930, adding 
that the Great Northern has spent more than $100,000,- 
000 for improvements in the last seven years. 

On not a few roads expenditures will be curtailed 
in 1931, as compared with the year immediately preced- 
ing, because of abnormally large expenditures in the 
immediate past. Thus, J. M. Davis, president of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, stated that expendi- 
tures on that road for capital account during 1931 “will 
fall considerably below those for 1930 which were un- 
usually large because, holding to the letter of our 
promise to the president of the United States, we con- 
tinued our construction program with the Jersey City 
terminal warehouse and freight station layout and our 
Northern Jersey suburban electrification project just 
as though business were normal, completing the former 
and all but completing the latter.” 


Division Between Roadway and Equipment 


Expressing a similar thought, J. E. Gorman, president 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, writes that “the 
expenditures in 1930 were enormous and were made in 
anticipation of handling a big volume of traffic which 
did not materialize, but rather was far below normal. 
It is felt that, on this account, the railroad’s present 
facilities are more than sufficient to handle the traffic 
that may be expected in 1931.” Also, H. A. Scandrett, 
president of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
advises that the capital expenditures on this road “for 
the first nine months of 1930 were some $5,000,000 in 
excess of the largest similar expenditure in the cor- 
responding period of the last five years, and that the 
budget for 1931 will undoubtedly be considerably less 
than in 1930.” 

Still other executives are holding their plans in abey- 
ance awaiting further and more positive indications 
regarding the trend of traffic. Such is the position of W. 
L. Ross, president of the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis, who writes that “while we have many things to do 
on our railroad, and there are many projects under con- 
sideration, our program for the next year will depend 
entirely on business conditions.’ Likewise, J. M. Kurn, 
president of the St. Louis-San Francisco, states that 
capital expenditures for 1931 will, of necessity, depend 
upon the earnings of that year. L. A. Downs, president 
of the Illinois Central system, is of the opinion that 
capital expenditures in 1931 depend upon the material 
improvement in the financial condition of the road, 
stating that “capital expenditures in 1930 substantially 
exceeded the amounts justified by current earning 
power. That situation cannot be continued indefinitely.” 
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In analyzing the expenditures contemplated during 
the new year, the first question that arises relates to the 
primary division of these expenditures between roadway 
and equipment. In this division there is reflected a 
change that has been becoming more pronounced during 
the last decade. Prior to federal control the necessity 
for increased capacity was a governing factor in the 
making of budgets, and since capacity could be provided 
more quickly by the addition of equipment, large por- 
tions of the appropriations were devoted to the pur- 
chase of cars and locomotives. More recently the neces- 
sity for added capacity has given way to that for in- 
creased economy, and while there are still greater op- 
portunities for the use of larger and more efficient 
equipment, the possibilities through roadway improve- 
ments loom even larger. As a result, the expenditures 
have been going more largely to roadway purposes in 
recent years, as is shown in the following figures: 


Total Expendi- Per Cent Expendi- Per Cent 

Capital tures for of tures for of 
Year Expendtures Equipment Total Roadway Total 
1923 $1,059,149,426 $681,723,991 64 $377,425,435 36 
1924 874,743,228 493,608,460 56 381,134,768 44 
1925 784,191,000 338,114,000 45 410,077,000 55 
1926 875,000,000 380,000,000 43 495,000,000 57 
1927 771,552,000 288.700,000 37 482,852,000 63 
1928 676,665,000 224,301,000 33 452,364,000 67 
1929 853,721,000 321,306,000 38 532,415,000 62 
1930 (First 698,821,000 272,825,000 39 425,996,000 61 

9 months) 


Increasing Emphasis on Equipment 


From the above figures it is seen that the trend to- 
wards larger appropriations for roadway improvements 
was arrested in 1929 and that for the last two years it 
has again been towards increased appropriations for 
equipment, rising from a minimum of 33 per cent in 
1928 to 39 per cent in the first nine months of 1930. So 
far as the budgets afford any indication, however, it 
would appear that this trend will again be reversed in 
1931, for, of the appropriations reported, only 22 per 
cent are allocated to equipment. It is not to be expected 
that the actual expenditures will decline to this ratio, 
or that it will even be approached, for, unlike roadway 
expenditures, many ‘managements hesitate to disclose 
their plans relative to the purchase of equipment until 
they actually enter the market and, as a result, the pro- 
portion actually spent is almost always larger than a 
survey of the budgets at the beginning of the year will 
indicate. It is to be expected, therefore, that the propor- 
tion of the total expenditures that will go for equipment 
in 1931 will more nearly approximate 30 per cent, al- 
though it is also to be expected that with more than 
525,000 surplus cars and 7,500 surplus locomotives now 
awaiting use, the expenditures for equipment will be 
less in 1931 than in 1930. 

In analyzing the roadway expenditures contemplated, 
a number of trends are apparent. In the first place, al- 
though it has been a generally accepted fact of late that 
the days of wide-spread construction of new lines have 
passed, it is interesting to note that nearly 10 per cent 
of the total expenditures reported to us as contemplated 
during 1931 are for extensions. This is borne out by the 
fact that, as reported on a following page, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission approved applications, dur- 
ing the year ending October, 1930, for the construc- 
tion of 1,596 miles of new lines. Among the larger 
extension programs for which provisions are made in 
this year’s budgets, are 350 miles of new lines in the 
southwest which the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe an- 
nounced last year, involving a total expenditure of 
$15,000,000, for which $5,000,000 is set aside for 1931. 
Also, the Great Northern includes $3,500,000 in its 
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budget for a 97-mile extension, while the Union Pacific 
proposes to spend $3,000,000 for a 67-mile line. 
Another development which is assuming a rapidly in- 
creasing proportion of railway funds is grade separa- 
tion, approximately 12 per cent of the total expenditures 
reported to us being allotted to this work, or more than 
for the several hundred miles of new lines in prospect. 
While projects of this character are particularly num- 
erous in the state of New York, where a comprehensive 
program of grade elimination is under way, the demands 
for larger appropriations for this purpose are universal 
and the expenditures for this character of work will be 
larger in 1931 than ever before. Indicative of the magni- 
tude of the demands of this character are the following: 


Delaware & Hudson 


PRESETS cata t eds 6g Pls oF ei ewels ark abe eae Me aa uate $4,717,500 
NE arcs eR, Maher oh has: Manes )ee Aiacarh- ses gears aialalesa i s'e aiwile 3,800,139 
SUE INN 5.5 co arin 4 sd:0i 9.04 004 0.0 a Aw a 0-6 OO'Ore ooo Sree aro se 3,800,139 
Central Raswoad of New Jersey oo... eccccsenessecsovnns 1,000,000 
I tates ayia iecial oly ca vn 1apsib, ain 4 Sedo wile are @e'4 WRN 1,000,000 
RN aoa. corr lctg'n¢-wiFasics Spy da) Be Wate w 10, Wi brbsReinle BE Ao 600,000 
INN hhc ee ata acne wigs 4 /SS 4 Pini wie'e #44 Raya bie 522,000 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western ............cccccccceces 500,000 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie ................ 440,000 


As in past years, the railways are contemplating rela- 
tively small expenditures for additional main tracks, 
only 4 of the 20 roads that furnished us data reporting 
improvements of this character, with combined expendi- 
tures of less than $1,000,000. It is significant in this 
connection that the roads are contemplating much more 
liberal expenditures for automatic signals, centralized 
dispatching and other signaling facilities to permit the 
more intensive use of existing tracks. More than half 
of the roads have items of this character on their 
budgets, with the total amount more than four times 
that for additional main tracks. 

Likewise relatively limited expenditures are contem- 
plated for freight classification yards, although several 
large projects are under construction, including the 
facilities now in process of construction on the Union 
Pacific at Cheyenne, Wyo., and on the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy at Galesburg, III. 

That the roads intend to continue strengthening and 
rebuilding their existing tracks is shown by the fact that 
those for which we have data have made provision in 
their budgets not only for the laying of the same mile- 
ages of new rail as in 1930, but actually contemplate 
increasing it by 10 per cent. Liberal expenditures are 
also in contemplation for ballast, although here the 
figures are slightly below those for the current year. 
Considering both rail and ballast, however, our figures 
indicate that the railways will do at least as much work 
in strengthening their tracks in 1931 as they did in 1930. 


Summary 


During the year which has just closed, the railways 
made greater expenditures for improvements than in 
any year since 1923. Furthermore, this was the eighth 
consecutive year in which these expenditures exceeded 
$675,000,000. As a result, the railways are better pre- 
pared today to meet any demands which may reason- 
ably be made upon them than at any time in their his- 
tory, with reference both to capacity to handle traffic 
and to condition of equipment and structures. With 
such a background, the programs which are in contem- 
plation for the new year are more of an expression of 
confidence in the business stability of the country than 
of recognition of immediate demands for the facilities. 
They are also an indication of the appreciation by rail- 
way managements of the fact that vast expenditures 
may yet be made for the improvement of railway prop- 
erty that will yield satisfactory returns in the form ot 
reductions in operating and maintenance expenditures. 





The Railways 
Are Excellently 
Maintained 


No evidence of deterioration in roadway 


as a result of decreased main- 


tenance expenditures in 1930 


By Walter S. Lacher 
Western Engineering Editor, Railway Age 


XPENDITURES for maintenance of way and 
i. structures by the Class I Railroads during 1930 
totaled approximately $720,000,000. This is a 
reduction of about $140,000,000 from the expenditure 
of $862,701,000 in 1929, thus marking the end of an 
eight-year cycle of increasing outlay for maintenance 
of way during which the railways carried out the great- 
est improvement in the physical condition of their prop- 
erties that has ever been made in their history. There 
have been periods in the past, as for example in the ten 
years between 1897 and 1907, when the rate of increase 
in the outlay for upkeep was greater and more uniform 
from year to year, but those were periods when the 
roads were beset with a rapid increase in the mileage of 
new lines and an enormous growth in the volume of 
traffic. 

In contrast with such past records, the period from 
1921 to 1929 inclusive, was one. of declining passenger 
traffic, little growth in freight transportation and limited 
construction of new lines. For these and other reasons, 
which will be discussed in following paragraphs, it is 
obvious that the increase in expenditures for the up- 
keep of the fixed properties could not continue indef- 
initely. As a matter of fact, it would appear that the 
crest was reached in 1926 and 1927, two years when the 
expenditures by Class I railroads reached almost $880,- 
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On the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 


000,000. The records for 1928 and 1929 indicate a 
definite tapering off from that maximum, which would 
no doubt have extended through 1930 even if the 
volume of traffic during the past year had compared 
favorably with that of the preceding years. But specu- 
lation on that score is futile; maintenance of way ex- 
penditures in 1930 declined in sympathy with the decline 
in earnings. 

The distinctive characteristic of maintenance of 
way operations during 1930 is the fact that the ex- 
penditures reached a maximum in May, which is the 
first time that the peak occurred earlier than June dur- 
ing the last eleven years. Up to and including May, 
the expenditures were off only 7.7 per cent compared 
with those of the corresponding months in 1929. But 
owing to the steady decline in the outlay for mainten- 
ance from $70,758,000, in May, 1930, to $59,209,000 in 
September, the last month for which statistics are 
available, the deficiency for the first nine months 
amounted to 14.4 per cent as compared with the same 
period of 1929. Expressed in figures, expenditures for 
the nine months were $656,888,000 in 1929, and $561,- 
981,000 in 1930. 

The decline in maintenance of way expenditures is 
also indicated by the statistics for employment. The 
largest force in the maintenance of way department 
was employed in May and totaled 408,042 men, com- 
pared with a maximum force of 477,724 men in August, 
1929. The minimum force in any one month (up to 
and including September, 1930) was 331,292 and was 
but little lower than for any month during 1929. 


Properties in Excellent Condition 


While these figures do not present a rosy picture, 
considered from another viewpoint the aspect of main- 
tenance of way and structures is far from a discourag- 
ing one. Although maintenance activities were cur- 
tailed severely during the year, the fact remains that 
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the tracks have gone into the winter in excellent con- 
dition, and the riding qualities of many of the more 
important main lines show no evidence of reduced main- 
tenance effort. 

There are many good reasons why this should be so, 
most important among which is the fact that the year of 
curtailed expenditures came. at the end of an eight- 
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year period of progressive improvement of the track 
structure. During that period the railways made much 
progress in programs for increasing the average weight 
of rails and the use of more and better ballast, and had 
obtained a status with respect to the use of treated ties 
and tie plates that was being reflected by a pronounced 
reduction in the annual tie renewal requirements. 
Furthermore, the influence of the growing use of labor- 
saving equipment was undoubtedly becoming manifest in 
terms of the railway mileage as a whole. Two other 
factors to be taken into account are the prolonged 
drought and the decline in traffic, each of which served 
to reduce the wear and tear on the tracks and roadbed. 


Track Structure Being Studied 


In passing, it is of interest to record two events of 
1930 that served to mark further progress in the 
strengthening of the track structure. One was the com- 
pletion by the Pennsylvania of the laying of 130-Ib, 
rail in its main tracks between New York and Chicago, 
and the other was the announcement by the Kansas 
City Southern that, based on the results of careful re- 
search, it had adopted a plan for making all main-line 
rail renewals with rails weighing 127 lb. per yard, a 
weight which is appreciably heavier than that generally 
provided on lines of equivalent traffic density. The wide- 
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spread interest which has been displayed in the results 
of the Kansas City Southern’s investigation bespeaks 
an inquiring state of mind with respect to the track 
structure on the part of enterprising railway officers. 
Manifestations of this critical attitude are to be found 
also in the current development in the use of more 
rigid fastenings of the.rails to the ties and other in- 
novations in track design now being tested on various 
railways throughout the country. 


Progress in Power Tools 


The last year was one of continued interest in the 
adaptation of power tools and their more intensive use. 
Further progress was made in the modification of gang 
organizations better to meet the requirements of the 
effective use of labor-saving equipment. In the main, 
this embodied the use of larger gangs to the end that 
their activities may be extended over entire divisions 
or districts instead cf confining them to individual super- 
visors’ subdivisions. 

The mechanization of railway maintenance of way 
work received its initial impetus under the stress of war- 
time labor shortage, when “labor-saving” rather than 
lower cost was the prime consideration. But that 
relationship no longer applies. In the face of an enor- 
mous surplus of labor, no device is applied unless it 
saves money, and the increasing use of many types of 
power equipment under the careful scrutiny of the re- 
sults obtained is an effective demonstration of the sound 
basis upon which this development has been fostered. 

Development in power tools during the year was con- 
fined largely to the introduction of improved models of 
equipment already in rather common use. Great ac- 
tivity was witnessed also in earth-moving and hoisting 
equipment, crawler-mounted machines predominating. 
A distinctive feature in the field of grading operations 
is the adaptation to railway maintenance operations of 
certain types of equipment of a highly specialized char- 
acter which have previously been employed exclusively 
by contractors in new construction work. oi! 


Other Developments 


Continued activity in welding as applied to the build- 
ing up of battered rails has given rise to refinements 
such as are evidenced by the introduction of several 
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new power grinders for the dressing of welded sur- 
faces as well as grinders and cutters designed to cham- 
fer the rail ends as a means of removing fins or retard- 
ing their formation. While on the subject of rails, men- 
tion may be made also of a new application of the 
device for detecting internal flaws, one road now em- 
ploying a modified form of this device in the explora- 
tion of relayer rails as they pass through the recondi- 
tioning plant. 

The severe winter of 1929-30 gave new impetus to the 
use of devices for melting snow and ice in and around 
switches and other trackwork. While the greatest ad- 
vance in this direction has been observed in large in- 
stallations of fixed devices, fired by gas or oil, there 
has also been further development in car-mounted melt- 
ers and hand torches. 

While 1930 was definitely a year of decreased ex- 
penditure, there was no evidence of a lessening of the 
enterprise and initiative which have characterized the 
work of this department during the last decade. A 
rather unusual manifestation of the growing apprecia- 
tion of the importance of refinements in maintenance of 
way practices is one that is now being observed with 
greater frequency entirely outside of the maintenance 
of way department, namely, in the work of the forces 
engaged in roadway construction. Here, a number of 
railways are now introducing refinements in the methods 
of forming embankments and excavating cuts and in 
measures to insure adequate drainage, which, while re- 
sulting in some increase in first cost, will do much to 
shorten the time required to produce thoroughly solidi- 
fied roadbeds after new lines are placed in operation. 


Future in Our Own Hands 


(Continued from page 23) 


1929. Liquidation has been heavy ever since—18 
months of distended commercial failures. If a new 
high mark in a year’s peak car-loadings should not 
come in October, 1931, the recovery would not be re- 
peating history but would be three months overdue. 
lf next fall’s business is to reach a new high the rail- 
way managers will sense this considerably in advance 
and widen their activity to meet it. We may picture 
the contrast between the recovery when it comes and 
our experience at and following the autumn of 1929. 
The peak melted while we were climbing it. The high- 
est week of the year in car-loadings never got into Oc- 
tober at all but was the week ended September 28. We 
were looking forward to the descent. At the next new 
high we shall be looking forward to the long ascent 
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of successive new summits. Instead of going down and 
out we shall go up and on. 

An improvement in railway credit might precede a 
traffic upturn. It is believed in Wall Street that the 
purpose to “fight” proclaimed by Vice-president Elisha 
Lee of the Pennsylvania at the Railway Business As- 
sociation dinner November 19 and the next day by the 
Association of Railway Executives has been a factor 
in moderating the decline in railway security prices. 
That is sentimental. Sentimental likewise will be the 
effect as “fighting” takes the form of a well-defined 
and well-developed efforts for relief from burdens and 
dangers imposed upon the railways by circumstances 
beyond their control. All the world loves a fight. The 
demand for redress from inequities under the head of 
taxes and of pampered competitors stirs the blood. 
It enlists, as it should, the enthusiastic support of those 
concerned by business or other ties in working out a 
more wholesome condition for the railways. All of 
us must lend a hand. That a great many people, mostly 
organized, want to help the railroads and are evidently 
eager to exert themselves for it is a bull argument 
among investors. There is reason to think some of these 
problems will soon be made to look to investors as if 
on the way to solution. 


Prosaic, But Well Worth While 


sut there is another side. Life is not all fighting. 
There are dull, dreary tasks. Though all the world 
loves a fight, only a small number embrace drudgery. 
Chores that involve drudgery, much of it not even in 
the trenches but back in barracks, constitute problems 
the neglect of which will make futile the solution of 
the important questions already mentioned. I need 
cite only the foremost—the organization of railway 
revenue control in the routine adjustment of freight 
rates: a cause that offers no fighting to the knights who 
enlist in it but on the contrary contemplates harmony 
and diplomacy; union among the railways themselves 
and working cooperation between the railways and the 
shippers. It is going to be prosaic compared with heav- 
ing a half-brick at the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, but dull and dreary though it prove, it is the 
cause by supporting which railway supply manufac- 
turers can do more than in any other way to reinvig- 
orate railway credit. Only with the encouragement of 
promised cooperation by business men can the rail- 
ways undertake to establish control of revenue. By 
according such support members of our guild can in- 
crease the power and confidence of the railways to spend 
the money which they have authorized but not ap- 
propriated, and to expand immeasurably both authori- 
zation and appropriations. Our future is largely in our 
own hands. 
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Progress in Locomotive Design 


Ahead of Utilization 


, Developments of past years ready to contribute 
to further operating economy 


By C. B. Peck 
Mechanical Department Editor, Railway Age 


for the development of many striking innovations 
in motive power and rolling stock. The conditions 
which have prevailed during most of the year on a large 
part of the railway mileage in America have not been 
conducive to much interest in innovations of any kind. 


bie past year has not been one in which to look 


Developments in Passenger and Freight Cars 


Nevertheless, two noteworthy events have occurred 
during the year in the equipment field. One is the appli- 
cation of air-conditioning equipment to passenger-train 
cars. The Baltimore & Ohio and the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe each placed in service during the past sum- 
mer a dining car equipped to cool and control the humid- 
ity of the inside air and Pullman has been developing a 
similar system for use in sleeping cars. An installation 
of air-conditioning equipment to at least one sleeping car 
was completed before the end of the year. 

This development is entirely in keeping with the trend 
which has been noted for several years past toward an 
increase in measures for the improvement of the com- 
fort and pleasure of the traveling public. Not only is it 
the most marked step taken in many years in its effect on 
the comfort of high-class long distance passenger travel 
over a large part of the United States during the seasons 
of heavy tourist travel, but it is likely to have far-reach- 
ing effects on passenger-car design as well as on the de- 
velopment and use of electric power for various auxiliary 
purposes in addition to electric train lighting. As was 
the case in the development of passenger cars of all-steel 
construction, there can be no retracing of steps once this 
movement is well started. The popularity of cars or 
trains supplied with conditioned air will force a steady 
increase in the installation of air-conditioning systems. 

The other noteworthy innovation to which reference 
has been made is the installation of trucks equipped with 
roller bearings on 100 Pennsylvania hopper cars. These 
cars are providing the first extensive service trial of 
roller-bearing equipment in freight service in North 
America. 


The Locomotive 


Although the past year has not produced any new de- 
velopments of major character in the steam locomotive, 
it cannot be said that opportunities for increases in 
the efficiency of railway operation offered by locomotive 
improvements have for the time being been exhausted. 
No locomotive built prior to, say, 1925 possesses all of 
the capacity- and economy-increasing factors, which have 
been built into an increasing proportion of the locomo- 
tives acquired by the railroads since that time. The par- 
ticular factors which mark 1925 as the birth of what may 
be considered, for the present, at least, as the modern 
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Interior of Pullman Sleeping Car “‘Jacksonville’’ Equipped for 
Air Conditioning 


locomotive are higher boiler capacity and efficiency, and 
more miles between shoppings than were built into loco- 
motives before that time. The large grate area, made 
possible by the four-wheel trailer truck has effected a 
marked improvement in combustion efficiency. The Type 
E superheater has contributed to an increase in heat 
transfer capacity within given size limits; the cast-steel 
locomotive bed, with integral cylinders, by eliminating a 
large number of heavily stressed bolted joints, has paved 
the way for marked reductions in the cost of locomotive 
repairs. The articulated main rod has also contributed 
to reduced machinery repairs. 


Improvements in Practices, 1920 to 1925 


The marked improvements in operating efficiency and 
economy which have taken place since 1920 have been 
the subject of frequent comment and a source of much 
satisfaction to the managements of American railways. 
From 1920 to 1925 the average freight train load of the 
Class I railroads of the United States increased 15.8 per 
cent, and the direct costs per thousand gross ton-miles 
decreased approximately 35 per cent. 
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This was a period during which marked changes in 
operating and shop practices were taking place. Much 
of the improvement in train-operating cost can be ac- 
counted for by better control of fuel utilization, a marked 
reduction in fuel prices, improvements in yard and road- 
way facilities which reduced train delays and crew over- 
time, increases in the length of locomotive runs, improve- 
ments in enginehouse practice, and marked improvements 
in back-shop efficiency. This is evident from the fact 
that a 13.6 per cent reduction in train-miles due to in- 
creased train load was accompanied by a reduction in 
unit costs of over 40 per cent in fuel, better than 25 per 
cent in crew wages, about 40 per cent in enginehouse ex- 
pense, and more than 30 per cent in locomotive repairs. 
Only 14 or 15 per cent of all freight locomotives were 
purchased new during this period, an average of less 
than three per cent a year. The 20 per cent increase in 
the tractive force of the average freight locomotive was 
as much the reflection of the small units scrapped as of 
the large units added. It is evident that improvements in 
locomotive design were, to say the least, minor factors in 
the more than one-third reduction in average ton-mile 
costs during this period. 


What Happened, 1925 to 1929 


Now, consider the period from 1925 to 1929, inclusive. 
On the Class I railroads the average train load increased 
11.4 per cent. This increase is equivalent to a reduction 
in train-miles of 10.4 per cent. Unit fuel consumption, 
in pounds, decreased 7.7 per cent, and crew wages closely 
in proportion to the reduction in train-miles. Engine- 
house expense and locomotive repairs each were reduced 
by about 20 per cent. 

During this five-year period something over 2,500 new 
locomotives were purchased for freight service by the 
Class I railroads, amounting to not more than 9 per cent 
of the freight locomotives in service at the end. of the 
period—less than 2 per cent per year. The tractive force 
of the average freight locomotive increased but 6 per 
cent. 

Assume that these new locomotives handled about twice 
as much of the business as the average for all locomotives 
(which agrees well with the facts in several cases), or, 
say, 18 per cent of the total gross ton-miles. Modern 
locomotives of the kind extensively built within the last 
five years have demonstrated their ability under a wide 
variety of conditions to effect an average reduction in 
unit fuel consumption of 30 to 40 per cent as compared 
with locomotives designed but a few years earlier. These 
locomotives, assuming that all were equal to the best, 
might have effected a reduction in the general average 
coal rate per thousand gross ton-miles of about 6 per 
cent. As the unit fuel consumption decreased by nearly 
8 per cent and not all freight locomotives built during this 
period were equal to the best, it is evident that improved 
design must share the credit for a considerable portion of 
the fuel saving with other factors, such as further reduc- 
tions in delays, better train loading and better firing prac- 
tice. Similarly, more systematic attention to running re- 
pairs, fewer turns and more efficient back-shop organi- 
zation were major factors in the reduction in the unit 
costs of enginehouse expense and locomotive repairs. 

These considerations indicate that the contribution of 
modern locomotives to improvements in operating econ- 
omy lie largely in the future, considering the railroads 
as a whole. Comparing the relative improvements in 


operating costs effected during the two periods since 
1920, a marked slowing up in the rate at which some of 
these reductions in expense are taking place is quite evi- 
dent. This, in a general way, supports the belief that the 
major opportunities for improvements in operating and 
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maintenance practices are gradually being exhausted. To 
the extent that this is true it then becomes evident that 
more dependence will have to be placed on the contribu- 
tions of modern locomotives in the future in order that 
reductions in the direct costs of operation may continue 
to be made without interruption. 

The close of the war marked the beginning of a new 
epoch in the railway industry in America. Prior to 1918 
the net ton-miles of revenue freight traffic increased 
steadily at an average rate which caused the volume to 
double every twelve years. Had this trend continued, in- 
stead of an annual volume of between 450 and 500 bil- 
lion revenue ton-miles, the railroads would have had to 
move over 750 billion ton-miles last year. This striking 
change in trend requires an entire change in approach to 
the problem of equipment renewals. During the period 
when traffic volume was multiplying rapidly the purchase 
of new locomotives required to handle the increasing 
volume of business served to keep the character of the 
motive power in service fairly well in step with the prog- 
ress in locomotive design. The constantly increasing 
tractive capacity of the new freight power was a source 
of a steady and marked decrease in operating expenses 
through the reduction in train-miles. 

Today the situation is entirely changed. There is now 
no need for more locomotives, but for fewer and more 
efficient locomotives. Opportunities for reducing ex- 
pense through increases in train load are still available, as 
is evident from the steadily increasing average train load 
from year to year. But these opportunities can only be 
attained by a policy, new to the railroads, of liberal re- 
tirements and replacements in which the possibilities for 
increasing gross revenue play little part as compared 
with possibilities for a continued decrease in operating 
expenses. 


What Modern Locomotives Can Do 


Modern locomotives have demonstrated their ability 
to effect decreases in fuel consumption much greater in 
proportion than those normally effected by increases in 
train load. It is not too much to expect reductions in 
maintenance as the result of improved mechanical con- 
struction of as much as one-fourth to one-third, measured 
on a gross ton-mile basis. As little crew overtime remains 
to be saved, reductions in crew wages will be in propor- 
tion to reduced train mileage where train loads can be 
increased. 

From such data as are available, the best modern 
freight locomotives under intensive utilization may be 
expected to earn a net return on the investment ranging 
from 10 to 20 per cent, contributed largely from repairs, 
fuel, and crew wages. 

A 120 million dollar annual investment in freight loco- 
motives alone, providing 6,000 new locomotives in five 
years, would in that time effect a reduction in the aver- 
age ton-mile cost of the freight movement in the United 
States of between 7 and 14 per cent, and with this sav- 
ing in average costs would go an increase in train speed, 
the advantages of which, to the railroads and to the 
country, it would be difficult to evaluate. 

The purchase of locomotives is no longer a matter of 
acquiring a maximum of hauling capacity with which to 
increase gross revenue, but one of keeping the locomo- 
tive ownership in step with the progress in locomotive 
efficiency and power capacity to meet the demand of a 
service relatively fixed in volume but changing in its re- 
quirements. 

Progress in the art has by no means come to a stand- 
still. Who can say what new opportunities for economy 
the utilization of higher pressures and special materials 
may offer in the modern locomotive of five years hence? 
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Roads Continue to Push Electrification 
Programs 


There has been no cessation of activities in the electric traction field 


and some additional mileage has been authorized 


By Alfred G. Oehler 
Electrical Department Editor, Railway Age 


HE close of 1930 finds the Cleveland Union Ter- 

minal electrification completed and in operation. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western installa- 
tion is practically complete and a part has been in opera- 
tion since September 3, 1930. The Reading will start 
electric operation-in June, 1931, and has extended its 
authorization to include two branches. Electric opera- 
tion on the Pennsylvania has been extended over 50 
additional miles of route thus including operation of 
all suburban and local passenger trains on the Phila- 
delphia district, and work on the remainder of the 
extensive program is proceeding according to schedule. 
The consummation in the near future of the West Side 
electric system of the New York Central will complete 
the electrification of all lines in New York City. 


Cleveland Union Terminal 


_ The Cleveland Union Terminal electrification, placed 
in service June 28, 1930, is the first project of its kind 
in the United States where tunnel operation is not in- 
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volved that provides for the hauling of main line pas- 
senger trains through a large city with a transfer to 
steam power at each end of the electrified section, The 
electrified territory extends over 17 miles of route be- 
tween terminals established at Collinwood, on the New 
York Central, 10.75 miles east of the Cleveland sta- 
tion, and Linndale, 6.35 miles west of the station on 
the Big Four. Nickle Plate trains are hauled over a 
five-mile section of the electrified line. 

The electrified territory embraces about 60 miles of 
track and requires the services of twenty-two 204-ton 
electric locomotives receiving 3000-volt, direct-current 
energy from an overhead contact system. 

The 11,000-volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle power purchased 
from the Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company is 
converted to 3000-volt, direct-current power in two sub- 
stations by means of motor-generator sets. All machine 
and direct-current feeder breakers and sectionalizing 
breakers are of the high-speed type. Each substation is 
remotely controlled from a power supervisor’s office 
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located centrally in the terminal station building. 

A feature of the installation is the system of dead- 
section sectionalizing that is used. It makes impossible 
the accidental energizing of a dead portion of the line 
by the passing of one or even two locomotives with all 
pantographs raised. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 


The Lackawanna suburban electrification, announced 
in April, 1928, is now nearing completion and when 
completed will include approximately 70 route miles 
and 160 miles of track. The delivery of the motor car 
and trailer units was started in July, 1930, at which 
time a section of the overhead lines then completed 
was energized and the training of crews begun. 

Electric service was inaugurated between Hoboken, 
N. J., and Montclair, N. J., a distance of 13 miles, on 
September 3, 1930, and complete electric operation 
of this branch, involving the operation of 75 trains on 
week days, was effected on September 7. Electric serv- 
ice between Hoboken and South Orange, N. J., (14 
miles) was started on September 22, 1930 and com- 
pleted on September 28. This service employs 55 trains 
on week days. Electric operation between Hoboken 
and Morristown, N. J., was started on December 18, 
and complete electric operation, including the lines to 
Gladstone, N. J., and Dover, N. J., will probably be 
effected in January, 1931. 

Four substations and five tie stations are now in 
service and the remaining substation is substantially 
complete, but will not be placed in operation until 
needed. All of the 141 units, each consisting of one 
motor car and one trailer semi-permanently coupled to- 
gether have been delivered. The motor cars are new 
equipment and the trailers are steam cars which have 
been equipped with vestibules, electric heaters and con- 
trol equipment. 

The electric operation includes two locomotives which 
have been delivered and are used for switching and 
transfer service between the Secaucus and Jersey City 
freight yards. These are three-power locomotives 
which operate from the overhead contact system, but 
which may also operate independently on non-electri- 
fied tracks by means of an oil-engine-driven generator 
and storage battery. 

This electric traction installation is the first in this 
country to employ 3000-volt, direct-current, multiple- 
unit cars and it is the first time such equipment has 
been used anywhere in the world on a large scale. 

The traction motors are self ventilating with cooling 
air taken through louvres at the top of the car. 

The cars are equipped with line breakers and high- 
speed short circuit protection is afforded by an im- 
proved type of high speed circuit breaker used in the 
substations and tie stations. The breakers are backed- 
up by a new type of expulsion-compression fuse on the 
motor cars. Heaters operating on the 3000-volt circuit 
were designed for these cars as were also pantographs 
made with four, self-alining roller bearings. 

Another innovation is the exclusive use of mercury- 
arc rectifiers in the substations for converting the pur- 
chased alternating current power to direct current for 
the contact system. These rectifiers are used in sizes 
up to 3000 kw., are provided with excited anode grids, 
and are inherently self-regulating; the direct current 
voltage on the rectifier rises with increase of load and 
thus compensates for line drop. 


New York Central 


In compliance with the law and in accordance with 
the New York Central’s agreement with the City of 
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New York, the railroad is proceeding with the electrifi- 
cation of its west side tracks as far south as Seventy- 
Second street. The law requires that electrification 
to this point be completed by July 1, 1931, and the rail- 
road will meet this requirement. Forty-two electric 
locomotives for road freight purposes have been order- 
ed and will be delivered in the early part of the year. 

From Seventy-Second street to St. John’s Park the 
railroad proposes to operate with oil-electric locomo- 
tives which, the Public Service Commission has ruled, 
will comply with its requirements for electrification. 
The railroad has ordered 35 of these locomotives, some 
of which have already been delivered. 


Pennsylvania 


On June 29, 1930, the Pennsylvania inaugurated elec- 
tric operation of all suburban and local passenger trains 
between Philadelphia, Pa., and Trenton, N. J., a dis- 
tance of about 33 miles. Electric operation was ex- 
tended on July 20, to include suburban and local pas- 


Senger trains on the Schuylkill division from Philadel- 


phia, Pa., to Norristown, Pa., 17 miles. 

On September 28, a fully electrified underground 
suburban passenger terminal was placed in service in 
the business center of Philadelphia. It is located be- 
neath and extends north of the present Broad street 
terminal. Linked with this a new suburban station at 
Thirteenth street on the west bank of the Schuylkill 
river was placed in service. This suburban station will 
eventually be a part of the new Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia station. The electrification now includes all 
suburban service in the city of Philadelphia and the 
present facilities open the way for the electric opera- 
tion of all passenger trains through Philadelphia when 
the new station is completed. The Pennsylvania now 
has in operation 354 miles of electrified line and 683 
miles of electrified track, of which 131 miles of line 
and 426 miles of track are in the Philadelphia subur- 
ban zone. 

The remainder of the electrification program, which 
includes lines from New York, N. Y., to Washington, 
D. C., and from Trenton, N. J., to Columbia, Pa., is 
proceeding according to schedule. Work has been in 
progress for several months between New Brunswick, 
N. J., and Sunnyside Yards in New York City and at 
present the construction of the 11,000-volt overhead 
contact system between Sunnyside Yards and Man- 
hattan Transfer, N. J., is proceeding rapidly. 

Four new types of electric locomotives have been 
received and are being tried out between Trenton, N. J., 
and Paoli, Pa. 


Reading 


The original Reading electrification program as an- 
nounced in December 1922 is proceeding according to 
schedule and is due to be finished before July 1, 1931. 
Decision to extend the electrified territory to include 
the Doylestown branch, running about 10 miles north 
and east from Lansdale, Pa., was reached in May, 1930. 
In November it was announced that another extension 
would be made from Langhorne, Pa., to West Trenton, 
N. J., 8.9 miles. The two extensions are due to be 
completed before the end of 1931. The: original pro- 
gram included 120 track miles and 50 route miles. The 
new total includes 161 track miles and 69 route miles. 

Catenary construction work is now about 70 per 
cent completed. It is about finished between Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and Lansdale, Pa., overhead bridges are in- 
stalled to Langhorne, Pa., and to Hatboro, Pa., and wire 
is being strung on these branches. The extensions 
authorized this year are now provided with bridge 
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foundations and the erection of steel has been started. 

The Wayne Junction substation and the load dis- 
patcher’s headquarters including supervisory control 
system are about 50 per cent completed. Work is in 
progress on nine other switching and substations. The 
supervisory control system will be the most compre- 
hensive installed up to this time and will place under 
the control of a load dispatcher about 250 circuit break- 
ers and motor-operated switches at 26 locations. 

A contract for electric power to be obtained from the 
Philadelphia Electric Company was signed on January 
S, 1930, and power is to be delivered for testing and the 
training of crews on May 1, 1931. 

A total of seventy, 12,000-volt, multiple-unit cars, 
including 61 passenger cars, seven passenger and bag- 
gage cars and two passenger, baggage and mail cars 
were ordered in March, 1930. Delivery of these cars 
will begin in January, 1931. An unusual feature of 
these cars is the 12,000-volt bus and connectors be- 
tween cars mounted on the car roofs. This permits the 
operation of trains of any desired length with only two 
pantographs raised. 

Another innovation is the arrangement permitting 
the Philadelphia Electric Company to run a power line 
overhead on the railroad right-of-way. The power 
company, faced with the great difficulty of extending 
a power line underground from a point outside into the 
heart of the city of Philadelphia, made arrangements 
for running this line on steel overhead structures span- 
ning the tracks of the railroad. The railroad received 
for this consideration: The control and co-ordination of 
the physical and inductive conflict which might arise 
were the electric company’s lines to be located off the 
right-of-way, but parallel to it; supports for its trans- 
mission and catenary circuits; the alteration of signal 
and telegraph facilities to render any inductive inter- 
jerence unaffective (this included the changing of the 
signal system from direct to alternating current); an 
annual rental charge for the occupation of the right- 
of-way. 

All of the railroad electrification work, including the 
placing of concrete foundations, erection of steel, string- 
ing of catenary and transmission systems, installation of 
substations and supervisory control equipment and un- 
derground duct lines is being done by railroad forces un- 
der the direction of the electric traction engineering de- 
partment. 


Great Northern 


The Great Northern has placed in service four new 
motor-generator type locomotives essentially the same 
as the 1—C-++C—1 type locomotives placed in service in 
1927. Each locomotive has a total weight of 259 tons 
with 205 tons on drivers and has a one-hour rating of 
3,300 hp. Power for operation is received from an 11,- 
000 volt single phase, alternating current overhead wire 
and converted on the locomotive by a motor-generator 
set to direct current at 750 volts for the operation of the 
traction motors. 


Illinois Central 


Four 100-ton, direct-current locomotives were placed 
in service by the Illinois Central for switching and 
transfer service in the Chicago suburban electrifica- 
tion. Each unit is capable of handling maximum train 
cuts of 2,000 tons. The locomotives will develop a trac- 
tive force of 31,000 Ib. at 17.7 miles an hour at the one- 
hour rating, and have a starting tractive force at 30 per 
cent adhesion of 60,000 Ib. A feature of these units is 
the means provided to compensate for weight transfer. 
This is done by varying the field strength of the trac- 
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tion motors. The field connections are controlled by a 
push button and by the use of this arrangement the 
starting tractive force was increased by 16.6 per cent. 


Long Island 


Eighty-five multiple-unit cars are being equipped for 
service on the Long Island. Forty-five of these are 
new cars and 40 will be converted steam train cars. To 
provide the power requirements made necessary by the 
addition of these cars, the railroad is remodeling one 
substation, is erecting four new substations and is 
planning to build four more new substations next year. 
The remodeled substation, now about completed, is lo- 
cated at Floral Park, L. I. It contains two 3000-kw. 
mercury-arc rectifiers and will replace two 1500-kw. 
portable substations. New substations will be con- 
structed at Hempstead, Manhasset, and Rockaway Park, 
L. I., each equipped with one 3000-kw. rectifier unit. 
At Goose Creek, L. I., a siding will be built and also a 
shed to house the portable substation cars, together with 
high-tension alternating current and low-tension direct- 
current switching equipment. It is expected that the 
four new substations will be placed in service during 
January and February, 1931. The locations of the four 
additional stations, which will each contain one 3000-kw. 
rectifier have not yet been determined. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 


Early in 1930, the New Haven placed in service three 
electric multiple-unit motor cars of an improved type to- 
gether with nine trailer cars. The improved type mo- 
tors have a one-hour rating of 260 hp. Compared with 
previous designs these motors provide a considerable in- 
crease in horsepower with relatively little increase in 
weight. Each motor car has a one-hour rating of 1040 
hp. and can be used to haul three trailers. Like the 
other New Haven cars, these operate on alternating cur- 
rent from an overhead wire and also on direct current 
from a third rail at 650 volts. In July, 1930, an order 
was placed for 12 more motor cars and 21 trailers. 

In September, 1930, the New Haven ordered 10 new 
electric passenger locomotives which will be ready for 
delivery about June, 1931. They will have a total weight 
of 200 tons with 135 tons on drivers and each will be 
equipped with six twin motors totalling 3,600 hp. They 
will be used on 11,000 volts alternating current and 650 
volts direct current for main line service on the New 
Haven and in and out of the Grand Central Terminal in 
New York City. They may later be used to operate 
into the Pennsylvania Station in New York City via 
the Hell Gate Bridge route. 


x * x 





A Heavy Electric Locomotive at the Virginian’s Roanoke, Va., 
Terminal 
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Believe 1931 will bring improved traffic-Depression 
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Expect Upturn 


less marked than in U. S.—Expansion continues 


By J. G. Lyne 
Financial Editor, Railway Age 


HE Canadian railways have journeyed longer in 

| the vale of depression than have the lines south of 

the international boundary. Traffic declines hit 

the Canadian railways not alone in 1930, but in 1929 

as well. Taking the revenue car loadings for the first 

49 weeks of 1926 as 100 per cent, loadings for the same 

period of 1929 and 1930 in Canada as compared with 
the United States have been as follows: 

Revenue Freight Cars Loaded, 49 Weeks 

Canada United States 


% of 1926 % of 1926 
1926 100.00 100.00 
1927 103.98 97.25 
1928 113.76 96.85 
1929 108.97 99.55 
1930 97.40 86.65 


Thus it is that in Canada cumulative totals of load- 
ings for the first 49 weeks of the current year are 11 
per cent less than the loadings of the same period in 
1929, whereas in the United States the percentage of de- 
cline has been 13. The rate of decline in Canada like- 
wise seems to have slowed down. The total for the 


forty-ninth week of 1930 was but 8% per cent lower 
than the total for the same week in 1929, whereas in 


the United States the loss compared with the same week 
in 1929 was more than 15 per cent. 

Gross earnings of the Canadian National for the first 
ten months of 1930 totaled $189,274,118, a decline of 
14.2 per cent from the same period of 1929. Operating 
expenses totaled $165,655,167 a decline of 8.2 per cent. 
Net operating revenues for the period were $23,618,950 
—a decrease of 41.2 per cent. The Canadian Pacific in 
the first ten months had gross revenues of $149,795,223, 
operating expenses of $120,629,697 and operating net of 
$29,165,526, the percentage of decline in the three totals 
being respectively 15.9, 15.4 and 17.7, when compared 
with the first ten months of 1929. 


Executives Express Cautious Optimism 


The presidents of the two leading railways of the Do- 
minion look forward to 1931 with guarded optimism. 
Speaking in Chicago early in December, President E. 
W. Beatty of the Canadian Pacific said: 

“I look for a rather light spring traffic on our road 
to be followed by a gradual improvement because of 
the better Canadian industrial situation. Our tariff, I 
believe, has stimulated some industries and helped the 
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unemployment situation somewhat, although the results 
are not so conspicuous as they would be with a larger 
population. We are of the opinion, nevertheless, that 
Canadian industrial development will go hand in hand 
with development of natural resources. 

“There is a good deal better feeling in Canada where 
‘we were relatively less involved in stock speculation, 
whose aftermath has therefore had a less depressing 
psychological effect than in this country. 

“We are having an open fall and our railway net for 
November and December will show an increase over 
last year’s figures. Our expense ratios are all right. 
Taking railway and special income together we will 
cover our dividend requirements for the year, though 
with only a small surplus. 

“A low wheat price in Canada, of course, affects us 
at both ends—in the agricultural west and the industrial 
east. Since the end of our crop year our exports of 
wheat have run well ahead of the corresponding period 
a year ago.” 

Gross earnings in 1930 of the Canadian National will 
be $40,000,000 less than in 1929, but drastic economies 
in all departments of operation and in capital expendi- 
tures will offset this to the extent of about $30,000,000, 
said Sir Henry Thornton, president of the system, in 2 
recent interview. 

Sir Henry estimated that at least 50 per cent of the 
drop in gross earnings was due to the sluggish move- 
ment of wheat this year and the remainder to the falling 
off in general business due to world wide economic de- 
pression. 


Will New Government Change Policy Toward C. N. R.? 


The large savings effected, he indicated, were largely 
achieved by putting off construction work and other 
new operations not immediately essential. He added 
that the economies were not working hardship on any- 
one or resulting in undermaintenance of the railway. 









The Recently 
Enlarged and 
Improved Chateau 
Laurier, owned 
by the C. N. R., 
at Ottawa 
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Canada had a general election in July which resulted 
in a victory for the Conservative party and the unseat- 
ing o fthe Liberal government which has held swy in 
Ottawa continuously since 1921, with the exception of a 
brief period in 1926. It has been under the rule of this 
party that the Canadian National was organized ana 
given its present form. Following the general election 
there was considerable speculation as to whether the 
change in the government would bring any alteration of 
policy regarding the conduct of the publicly-owned rail- 
way. After the question had been discussed in some 
detail in the press, the Conservative Minister of Rail- 
ways, the Hon. Robert J. Manion, denied that the gov- 
ernment would in any way play favorites as between 
the two great railway systems. Continuing, he said in 
part: 

“Our Government realizes too well the immense im- 
portance of our two great railway systems to counte- 
nance any such foolish conflict. Fair treatment will be 
given by us to the great National system, but I am sure 
no Canadian citizen would wish unfair treatment meted 
out to that other great institution, the Canadian Pacific. 
Our aim will be greater co-operation and less duplica- 
tion, 

“Mr. Beatty has recently said that the Canadian Pa- 
cific is not in politics. Sir Henry Thornton has also 
stated that there is no politics on the Canadian Nation- 
al. In other words, there is no politics in either railway, 
and neither railway is in politics. That is as it should 
be. Our Government does not desire to inject politics 
into our relations with either of the great railway sys- 
tems, and I am sure that neither of the great railway 
systems aspires to control the policies of the Govern- 
ment. 

“That does not mean that we will accept blindly and 
without question proposals involving tens of millions 
of railway expenditure. Before the Government will 


ask Parliament to provide railway appropriations, the 
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Government will require to be satisfied as to the wisdom 
and the necessity of proposed expenditures. We be- 
lieve it to be the Government’s duty as trustee for the 
people of Canada—indeed, as trustee of the Canadian 
National itself—to avoid unwise or unnecessary increase 
in already heavy capitalization and interest charges. 

“To my mind, the real friends of the National sys- 
tem are not those who loudly cry, Hands off the Cana- 
dian National, but those who are anxious to see that 
railway in a position not only to provide interest charges 
—to the public, at least—but as soon as possible in a po- 
sition to take care of all financing needed without either 
cash subsidies or guarantees from the Government of 
Canada. In other words, we are most anxious that the 
Canadian National shall work to improve its own credit 
position.” 


Prospect of Refinancing 


The last statement is significant in view of the plan 
for reorganizing the finances of the National system 
which has been under study and discussion for some 
years past. The capital structure of the system is bad- 
ly out of line with its earning power, and tends to be- 
come more so each year as the company is charged 
with interest which it fails to earn on obligations held 
by the Dominion government. The purpose of financial 
reorganization would be to write off those obligations 
which represent development costs, back interest and 
other charges upon which the company cannot hope to 
pay a return, and give it a capital structure in line with 
its present value. Such a procedure would put the finan- 
cial results shown by the company on the same basis as 
those of an ordinary private concern and not on that 
of an insolvent corporation. It would permit the rail- 
way to raise funds on its own credit, instead of involv- 
ing the Dominion government as guarantor, which will 
be necessary as long as insolvency is permitted to con- 
tinue. The task is one of great difficulty, however, 
since the problem is not only intrinsically difficult but it 
must be solved in a manner to work no injustice either 
on the management of the National system or the Cana- 
dian Pacific. 

Dr. Manion on December 26 announced a reorganiza- 
tion of the board of directors of the National system in 
which all the appointees of the former government, ex- 
cept four (two officers of the railway, the Deputy Minis- 
ter of Railways and the president of the Canadian Trade 
and Labor Congress) were dropped. The directors, 
members of the former board, who are retained are: 
Sir Henry W. Thornton, chairman and president of the 
railway; Gerard Ruel, vice-president (law); Deputy 
Minister of Railways V. I. Smart; and Tom Moore, 
president of the Trade and Labor Congress. Other 
directors represent seven of the provinces of the Do- 
minion. Dr. Manion announced that the government 
intended at the next session of Parliament to bring down 
legislation to permit representation of all the provinces 
on the board. 


New Terminal for Montreal 


The most important construction project undertaken 
in the Dominion during the past year was the beginning 
made on the new terminal of the Canadian National in 
Montreal, which when completed will rank among the 
largest of such structures on the continent. The Tem- 
iskaming & Northern Ontario, a line owned by the On- 
tario government, continues its construction progress 
northward, with completion of the project to tidewater 
on James Bay in sight for the early future. The Hud- 
son Bay Railway has been completed, after a fashion, 
but is not yet able to handle regular traffic. There is 
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no necessity for this as yet, however, since port and 
other facilities at Churchill, the terminal, are not yet 
completed. The outcome of this venture will be watched 
with a great deal of interest. It will shorten the haul 
on Western wheat to Europe; there is no question of 
that. But will the Hudson Bay route be sufficiently 
free of ice during a long enough period each year to 
permit the economical operation of shipping? Whether 
the hope of having a busy tidewater terminal at 
Churchill ever develops or not, however, it is altogether 
likely that eventually mineral and other resources will 
be developed to build up traffic on the line. 


New 4-6-4 Passenger Locomotives 


Construction of new mileage during the year was 
largely restricted to branch lines in Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan, with the exception of the work done on the 
Temiskaming’s line to James Bay, noted above. New 
mileage completed totaled 385, about half that of the 
preceding year—a figure which, however, may be com- 
pared with 513 for the entire United States. The Ca- 
nadian National built new stations at Halifax and Ham- 
ilton (the latter not yet completed) and either started or 
completed hotels at Halifax, Charlottetown, Saskatoon, 
and Vancouver, and completed a large addition to the 
Chateau Laurier at Ottawa. The Canadian Pacific con- 
structed a hotel and a group of cottages at Yarmouth, 
N.S., a new hotel at Kentville, N.S., and extended its 
kotel facilities at Toronto and Winnipeg. Terminal im- 
provements at Quebec and Toronto were begun. Both 
railways made great progress in improving their already 
excellent passenger service during the year. 

Orders for locomotives for service in Canada during 
1930 totaled 95, as compared with 77 in the preceding 
year. Of the total 51 were ordered by the Canadian 
National and 20 by the Canadian Pacific. Notable 
among these orders were 15 powerful passenger loco- 
motives of the 4-6-4 type. Freight car orders totaled 
1225 for the Canadian Pacific and 781 for the Canadian 
National. The latter company placed orders for 34 and 
the C. P. R. for 167 passenger train cars. Of the Cana- 
dian Pacific’s large purchases 77 were sleeping cars. 


Competitive Methods of Transport 


The Canadian railways have not lost traffic to the 
highways to the same extent as have the United States 
lines. On the other hand it is in the sections where 
development has been greatest and, consequently, where 
traffic is most profitable where most highway develop- 
ment has taken place. In the sections of thin traffic, of 
which there are still many in Canada, there are few 
highly developed highways. It is significant certainly 
that to open up new territories, which Canada is con- 
stantly doing, it is always railways rather than highways 
which the developers first demand. Furthermore, the 
Canadian winter is not conducive to the development of 
dependable year-round long distance comercial high- 
way traffic. 

Recent months have, apparently, seen some progress 
in Canadian interest in the development of a St. Law- 
rence deep waterway, but there are many problems of 
disposition of waterpower rights and the like to be 
worked out before complete agreement with the United 
States on this project can be reached. On the other 
hand, the realization of even a portion of the hopes held 
out for the development of the Hudson Bay route might 
alter western sentiment considerably. In any event, the 
Canadian railways certainly have no more to fear from 
competing methods of transport than have the American 
railways ; and quite probably they may have a great deal 
less. 





Per Cent Grade Between Tamasopo and Cardenas 


A Mallet Freight Locomotive on the National of Mexico Climbing a Four ° 


Mexican Lines Build for Future 


Reorganization of National Railways shows marked progress 


—Santa Fe completes new link with Mexico 


By Richard W. Beckman 
Associate Editor, Railway Age 


HE outstanding railway development in Mexico 
t during 1930 was the agreement reached with the 

International Committee of Bankers by the 
Mexican minister of finance, Luis Montes de Oca, for 
refunding of the debt of the government railways, the 
system of lines operated as the National of Mexico. 
The importance of this agreement is apparent when it 
is noted that the National Railways, with 8,500 miles 
of line, comprise about 70 per cent of the railway mile- 
age in Mexico. The other important lines in Mexico 
are the Southern Pacific of Mexico, with 1,370 miles, 
the Mexican, with 486 miles, and the Mexico North- 
Western and the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient of 
Mexico, operated as one system with 845 miles. 


Refunding Chosen Instead of Foreclosure 


The agreement was signed at New York on July 25, 
after five weeks of negotiation, by Thomas W. Lamont, 
as chairman of the International committee, and Senor 
Montes de Oca for Mexico. The arrangement is a part 
of the general agreement for the refunding of the Mexi- 
can debt. The portion affecting the National Railways is 
based upon the capacity to pay, and provides in effect 
for the refunding of virtually the entire principal of the 
debts, with a drastic reduction of the amounts due for 
accrued arrears of interest. While the status of the Rail- 
ways, at present, may be considered one of insolvency, 
it was nevertheless deemed advisable to avoid bankruptcy 
proceedings and accept instead a plan of reorganization 
proposed by the Mexican government. 

The entire existing debt is to be consolidated in a new 
issue, secured by a general mortgage to bear interest after 
a certain interval at 5 per cent per year and payable in 





45 years. The holders of the National Railways bonds 
are to renounce a part of the interest payable during the 
next five years, thereby making more than $25,000,000 
available for use for additions and betterments designed 
to place the Railways in a position to operate more 
economically. Interest payments on the new bonds will 
be made on a scale beginning with 2% per cent in 1931, 
and increasing each year up to 1936 when normal pay- 
ments of 5 per cent will be resumed. It is planned to 
make these payments out of earnings of the National 
Railways, without calling upon the Mexican Government 
for any financial aid. 

The government now owns 52 per cent of the out- 
standing stock of the National Railways and it is planned 
to increase this amount to 65 per cent. It is also planned 
at some future date to reorganize the present company 
through the formation of a new one under Mexican 


laws. Provision is to be made for a prior lien mortgage 
to finance future capital requirements, under proper 
provisions for the safeguard of such bonds. All claims 


and demands between the government and the railways 
will be cancelled, in order to enable any new company 
that is formed to begin operations with a minimum of 
floating debt and to facilitate successful operation. 


Reorganization Plan Vital to Refunding 


Coupled with the arrangement for the funding of the 
National Railways indebtedness, which is looked upon in 
Mexico as a means of salvation for those lines, is the 
plan for the reorganization of the operations of the 
Railways, by means of which it is hoped to effect econo- 
mies sufficient to carry out the schedule of interest pay- 
ments on the bonds. Actually, the operating results in the 
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last few years have been satisfactory, with operating 
ratios of 85, 80 and even 70 per cent—the ratio for 1929 
was 81.15—but the net revenues earned under these con- 
ditions have not been great enough to pay interest on the 
bonds, to say nothing of amortizing the principal. 

The reorganization plan is extremely comprehensive, 
touching every conceivable activity of the National Rail- 
ways. It had its inception in 1928 when Sir Henry 
Thornton, president of the Canadian National, was called 
to Mexico as an advisor. The details have been worked 
out since that time by E. P. Mallory and J. F. Pringle, 
director of statistics, and assistant general superintendent 
of transportation of the Central region, respectively, of 
the Canadian National. The directing power behind the 
plan is Gen. Plutarco Elias Calles, former president of 
Mexico, with the title of chairman of the reorganization 
committee. The connection of General Calles with the 
scheme is looked upon as practically a guarantee of its 
success. He has been characterized by public officials of 
the United States who have known him and watched him 
at work as an extremely able executive. 

There are other forceful and able men in the key posi- 
tions on the National Railways, who have been placed 
in those positions since the beginning of the reorganiza- 
tion. Javier Sanchez Mejorada has been president of the 
Railways for about 10 months; following a period of serv- 
ice with the reorganization committee during the adminis- 
tration of General Calles as president of Mexico. Soon 
after he was elected president he appointed Lorenzo Per- 
ez Castro as executive vice-president and Francisco de 
P. Landa as vice-president and general manager, both 
professional men. The National Railways with these and 
other appointments have been practically removed from 
the entanglements of national politics. 


Shop Activities Consolidated 


But it is not enough to say that the reorganization 
plan has been placed in effect. While no statistics of the 
1930 operations are yet available, those who have had 
contact with the National Lines during the last half 
of 1930 state that the plan is “over the hill’”—meaning 
that it is producing results. 
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One of the ways in which the plan is producing sav- 
ings is in the consolidation of equipment maintenance 
activities. Major locomotive repair work is being dis- 
continued at a number of points and consolidated at 
Aguascalientes, Ags., Monterrey, N. L., Nonalco, D. F., 
and San Luis Potosi, S.L.P. Facilities at some eleven 
other points are being retained to handle light running 
repairs at roundhouses. Shop extensions in prospect at 
Nonalco will involve an expenditure of about $400,000, 
while it is planned to complete the construction of a 
boiler shop and other improvements at Monterrey at a 
cost of $250,000. The shops at San Luis Potosi are only 
partially completed, and since a considerable expenditure 
will be required to finish them it is expected that it may 
be possible to concentrate heavy repairs at three points, 
instead of four. 

Within the past two years the National Railways have 
pursued a program of equipment replacement which has 
provided those lines with 825 new units of rolling stock. 
Twenty-five passenger coaches were placed in service in 
1929 and early in 1930 United States car builders de- 
livered 600 box cars and 200 gondolas. For the past 
several months the Railways have had an unplaced in- 
quiry for 10 Mallet locomotives. The only other rail- 
way in that country that has been active in the equipment 
market is the Mexican, the electrified line between Mex- 
ico, D. F., and Vera Cruz, Ver. C. This road purchased 
four passenger coaches, 85 box cars, 15 automobile cars 
and 15 flat cars during 1930. 


Within the near future it is planned to place all divi- 
sions on the National Railways under the divisional sys- 
tem of operation in complete charge of the superinten- 
dent, instead of under the departmental system, as they 
are now organized. During the past year the superinten- 
dencies of the Tehuantepec and Pan American divisions 
were abolished and their operation consolidated with the 
Isthmus division. Likewise the superintendency of the 
Tampico terminals was consolidated with that of the 
Cardenas division and the superintendency of the Mexico 
City terminals was consolidated with that of the Hidal- 
go division. The divisional system of operation has been 
placed in effect on the Isthmus and Cardenas divisions. 





A Panoramic View of the International Yard at Monterrey, N. L. 














Chico River Bridge 


A substantial start has been made under the reorganiz- 
ation in the reduction of labor forces in practically 
all departments of the Railways, which in the past have 
been more or less over-manned. This reduction is being 
accomplished in a peaceful and orderly manner under the 
direction of a labor committee. The labor unions have 
accepted the reduction of forces in good spirit and have 
been allowed to confer with the management and take 
part in the details of the curtailment with a view to pro- 
tecting their seniority rights. 

Train service, as well as other employees, on the Na- 
tional Railways work under an adequate scale of wages. 
Those who have studied economic conditions in Mexico 
note the gradual development of a large middle class with 
a purchasing power far above the average for the coun- 
try. The high wage scale on the railways is a factor in 
the growth of this middle class. 


Changes in Purchasing Policy 


Another consolidation on the National Railways which 
has been effected within the past year under the plan is 
the placing of the stores department under the jurisdic- 
tion of the purchasing agent, a step that is expected to 
result in considerable savings in the operation of those 
two activities. The purchase of supplies and materials 
was placed on a competitive basis and bids for supplies 
are now advertised publicly. Other economies in connec- 
tion with purchases were expected to result in savings of 
approximately a half million dollars during the last four 
months of 1930. 

Another development of the past year was the speed- 
ing up of through passenger service between Mexico and 
the United States by a reduction of 9 hr. and 45 min. in 
the time of the fastest southbound train operated between 
St. Louis, Mo., and Mexico City by the Missouri Pa- 
. and the National Railways of Mexico, via Laredo, 

ex. 

Concurrently, the time of the northbound train was 
reduced 2 hr., placing it on a 60-hr. and 40-min. schedule 
for the 1,880 miles. The elapsed time of the northbound 
train via Laredo is now 61 hr. and 5 min. A reduction of 
10 hr. and 5 min., was also made in the southbound 

-schedule of another train also operating via Laredo. 
Following these changes the Missouri Pacific and the 
National Railways began the operation of the Sunshine 
Special as a solid through train between St. Louis and 
Mexico City. This represents the first instance of the 
operation of regular service between the two countries 
including dining and club cars, with no change of equip- 
ment in the entire run, since its interruption by the 
revolution in 1910. 

In November the Southern Pacific established tri- 
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weekly through sleeping car service in conjunction with 
the National Railways between Los Angeles, Cal., and 
Mexico City, via El Paso. The Mexican reduced the time 
of its night train operating in each direction between 
Mexico City and Vera Cruz by 15 min. These changes 
and increasing competition from motor coach and air 
lines operating to about seven points in the vicinity of 
Mexico City brought about a rearrangement of the 
schedules of passenger trains operating into and out of 
Mexico City and the establishment of a new train in each 
direction between that point and Aguascalientes. The 
expenditure of about $6,000,000 for the construction of 
new highways in Mexico during 1930 places the Mexican 
railways in somewhat the same position as the railways 
in the United States with respect to competing forms of 
transportation. 


Abandonment of Unprofitable Lines Planned 


The reorganization plan contemplates the abandonment 
of a number of unprofitable branch lines, the conversion 


of narrow gage lines to standard gage and the return of 
a number of unprofitable independently owned lines, 
which are now being operated by the National of Mexico, 


to their owners. In the event that the owning companies 
refuse to accept these lines, which now have an operat- 
ing ratio greater than 100, they will be abandoned by the 
National Railways. The construction of new branch 
lines on a large scale will not be undertaken within the 
immediate future, although a number of projected lines 
in the section southeast of Mexico City and an exten- 
sion from Durango to the Pacific Coast at Mazatlan will 
be undertaken as soon as conditions permit. Only 66 
miles of new railway were completed in Mexico during 
1930, of which 55 miles’ were in the National Railways 
system while the other mileage was divided between the 
Mexican and the Mexican Pacifie. 

Another development of the year was the opening of 
a new gateway across the Rio Grande by the comple- 
tion by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe of the old 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient line in the United States 
from Alpine, Tex., to Presidio, on the international 
border. This connects with the recently constructed line 
of the K.C.M.&O. in Mexico at the border. This Santa 
Fe construction, and connection with its lines in Kan- 
sas, completed the line of the Orient in the United States 
as originally planned by that visionary railroad builder, 
Arthur E. Stillwell, from the Missouri river to the Rio 
Grande. Trains began operating on this route on No- 
vember 1. 





De la Mano Canyon Viaduct, Cuernavaca Branch, 
National of Mexico 


Greater efforts 
made to hold 
traffic to the rails 


By Charles Layng 


Transportation Editor, Railway Age 


HE continued development of competition of other 
7 agencies of transportation, made the past year one 
of diversified experimentation for the railways in 
both their passenger and freight services. While quick to 
publicize the unfairness of much of this competition, by 
joint effort and by statements of individual representa- 
tives, the railways did not let matters rest at that. Instead, 
they followed the policy of recent years even more inten- 
sively in 1930, by making every effort to hold their present 
traffic, and, by various experiments, to bring back some 
of the traffic lost to competing transportation agencies. 
Although passenger traffic continues to decline, the 
railways, in 1930, evinced no signs of a let-down in their 
efforts to increase the gap existing between the comforts 
and luxuries of train travel and those afforded by other 
means of transportation. Nor were these improvements 
in comfort entirely for the benefit of the sleeping and 
parlor-car passenger, for attention was also devoted to 
providing greater comfort for the day-coach and chair- 
car passenger. In fact, the efforts to make the comfort 
contrast with other forms of transportation more pro- 
nounced have been intensified, even in comparison with 
the years immediately preceding which witnessed hith- 
erto unthought-of strides in this direction. 

The intensification of the trend might be attributed, 
in a large measure, to the increasing importance of sleep- 
ing and parlor-car travel. In 1929, for the first time, the 
railways received more revenue from this class of travel 
than from day-coach travel, the ratio being 51:49, as 
compared with 31:69 in 1921, for example. The 1929 
figures are interesting in other respects. For one thing, 
they indicate the diminishing power of passenger traf- 
fic as a revenue producer, such traffic representing $13.70 
of each $100 in revenue received by the railways, as com- 
pared with $22.70 in 1919. 


For the sixth successive year, the volume of passenger 
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A Newly Equipped 
Chicago-Denver Passenger Train 


traffic dwindled. In 1920, the average inhabitant made 
about six more rail trips, and traveled 184 more miles on 
trains than he did in 1929. The reduction in the num- 
ber of passengers handled in 1929 was the smallest since 
1923, and the loss in passenger miles was only one-third 
as large as in 1928, and one-fourth as large as in 1927. 
Figures available for 1930—the first eight months—show 
a decrease of nearly 2,400,000,000 passenger-miles, or 
11 per cent, as compared with a similar period in 1929, 
and indicate that 1930 was also a year of declining pas- 
senger traffic, the loss being the largest since 1921. 


Meeting Private Automobile Competition 


That the railways are not entirely dispairing regarding 
the dwindling passenger business is indicated by the ex- 
penditures for new equipment and the putting on of 
new trains. Increasing the attractiveness of train travel 
is one of the few means available of inducing the pub- 
lic to use the trains rather than their own automobiles. . 
Higher and higher standards of travel luxury are being 
achieved each year. The progress along these lines in 
the last five years may safely be said to equal and even 
exceed the progress in the preceding 15 or 20 years. A 
development that may have far-reaching results is the 
putting into service this year, by the Baltimore & Ohio 
and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe of dining cars 
equipped with special temperature and humidity con- 
trols, which will keep the car at a comfortable, even tem- 
perature, regardless of outside weather conditions. The 
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Pullman Company and the Chicago & North Western 
placed in service some interesting specialty cars for use 
in transporting invalids between Chicago and the famous 
hospital at Rochester, Minn. These cars are equipped 
with three side doors leading directly into compartments, 
and materially facilitate the handling of the large number 
of bed-ridden passengers using these particular trains. 

The so-called “overnight” single-bed compartment car 
usage was extended this year by the construction of cars 
with convertible beds in such compartments. This per- 
mitted the extension of single-room car service from 
overnight runs, to which they were previously confined, 
to longer distances, such, for example, as between Chi- 
cago and New York, where several such cars are in 
service. The popularity of this service is indicated by the 
fact that 23 exclusively single-room cars have been 
placed in service this year, also 23 other cars containing 
single-room facilities. There are 11 of the first type of 
cars operating between Chicago and New York alone. 
The widespread use of the cars throughout the coun- 
try is indicated by the fact that they are also operated 
between New York and Boston, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, Montreal and Providence ; 
also between Chicago and Washington, Rochester, Minn., 
St. Louis, Cleveland, Minneapolis and Lincoln, Neb. 
Other services are between St. Louis and Oklahoma 
City; Los Angeles and San Francisco; and Washington 
and Boston. 

The roads between Chicago and St. Louis added sev- 
eral new trains, as well as the roads between Chicago 
and the Twin Cities, and the competition for traffic in 
these cases is unusually keen. The new trains were 
largely the result of a rearrangement of schedules; new 
trains were added with new equipment and a like num- 
ber taken off, and the net result was no increase in the 
total number of trains operating between those points. 
Three trains were put on between Chicago and St. Louis 
with schedules equalling the already fast time between 
those cities. A meeting was held by the Chicago-St. 
Louis lines to consider the possibilities of pooling the 
traffic, as has been done successfully in other parts of 
the country, but an agreement could not be reached. 





Freight Service Has Likewise Been Improved Through the Use of Heavier Locomotives and New Rolling Stock 
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Among the other new trains put on during the year 
were the following: 

Seaboard Air Line: Norlina, N. C., and Norfolk, Va., 
and Portsmouth, to give the latter cities direct conne¢- 
tion with the main line Florida service. 

Chicago & North Western-Union Pacific: Chicago and 
Denver. 

Pennsylvania: Chicago and New York. 

Canadian Nationai: Montreal and Toronto. 

Central New Jersey-Reading: New York and Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 

Chesapeake & Ohio: Detroit and Richmond-Norfolk. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis: Cleve- 
land and St. Louis. 

St. Louis Southwestern: St. 
west. 


Louis and the South- 


New York, New Haven & Hartford: Boston and 
New York. 
In addition, several new services were added. Among 


these the Pennsylvania is running regular through boat 
train service from western points to the North German 
Lloyd pier at Brooklyn, while another boat train with 
through car service is being operated fron New York to 
San Francisco to meet the sailings of certain Hona- 
lulu-bound boats. 


Schedule Reductions 


The tendency toward running trains on much faster 
schedules continued quite as strongly in 1930 as in the 
two previous years, schedules formerly considered fast 
being reduced as much as three hours over the longer 
distances. In some cases, speed has proved a considerable 
factor in meeting motor coach and other competition, no- 
tably between Los Angeles and San Francisco; between 
Buffalo and New York, and between Toronto and Mon- 
treal. 

Chief among the schedule reductions were those 
brought about by the so-called “time war’’ between the 
railways serving the Pacific Northwest and those serv- 
ing California points. These railways have taken turns 
in reducing schedules most of the year, the latest being a 
cut of three hours on eastbound trains from the Pacific 
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Northwest, effective November 9. No longer ago than 
1928, the fastest time between Chicago and the Pacific 
Northwest was 72 hr. Successive reductions have 
breught this down to 58 hr. eastbound, a reduction of 14 
hr. in the three-year period, and 59 hr. 45 min. west- 
bound, a reduction of 12 hr. 15 min. To compete with 
this, in the same period the Chicago-California lines 
have reduced their schedules from 68 hr. to 57 hr. east- 
bound and 56 hr. 30 min. westbound, reductions of 11 hr. 
and 11 hr. 30 min. respectively. So far, the history of 
this time war has been that each group of lines eventually 
met the reductions made by the other group. The re- 
sult is that residents and visitors to the Pacific Coast, 
already enjoying the fastest long-distance schedule in the 
world, now have ultra-fast schedules at their service 
when they desire to travel from or to the Pacific Coast. 
At the present writing, there is no telling where or when 
the “war” will end. 

These reductions have materially shortened the time 
between the terminals and intermediate points, and have 
affected practically all the schedules in the West. Such 
runs as those between Chicago and the Twin Cities, and 
Chicago and Omaha, have been speeded up to a consid- 
erable extent, not only on the transcontinental trains, 
but also on the de-luxe trains which operate only be- 
tween the points mentioned. 

Other cuts in what was hitherto the fastest time in- 
clude the following: 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis: Nashville and 
Memphis, 1 hr. 

Southern Pacific: Portland and San Francisco, 50 min. 

Southern Pacific: San Francisco and Los Angeles, 30 
min. 

Great Northern: Seattle and Vancouver, 30 min. 

Various lines: Chicago and Denver, 30 min. 

‘Pennsylvania: New York and St. Louis, 1 hr. 

New York Central: New York and St. Louis, 1 hr. 

Pennsylvania: Chicago and Pittsburgh, 40 min. 

New York Central: New York and Buffalo, 30 min. 

Canadian National: Toronto and Montreal, 1 hr. 
30 min. 

Canadian National: Chicago and Montreal, 4 hr. 10 
min. 

Missouri Pacific-National of Mexico: St. Louis and 
Mexico City, 9 hr. 45 min. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific: Memphis and Cali- 
fornia, 4 hr. 

This has resulted in some extremely fast trains, one on 
the New York Central between New York and Buffalo 
averaging 51.4 miles an hour, including stops, and two 
on the Canadian National between Toronto and Mon- 
treal averaging 55.6 miles an hour, including stops. 


Meetmg Coach Competition with Reduced Fares 


The use of so-called “excursion” rates was extremely 
widespread during the year. These, however, were of 
far wider scope than formerly, and, in a number of in- 
stances, seem to have won traffic back to the railways to 
a certain extent. Instead of confining the rates to day- 
coach trains and to short distance travel as heretofore, 
this year they were quoted for all sorts of distances and 
all sorts of trains. For example, one offering by the 
Western lines was a round trip between Chicago and 
California at one and one-third times the regular fare, 
tickets at this rate being honored on all trains, even in- 
cluding the extra-iare trains. 

One of the outstanding innovations in fares has, how- 
ever, been announced by the western lines operating be- 
tween Chicago and other midwestern points and the 
Pacific Coast. This took effect on January 1, 1931, and 
is extending over a trial period of six months, consist- 
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ing, in effect, of the establishment of first, second and 
third class rates. 

The first-class rate is based upon the usual fare of ap- 
proximately 3.6 cents a mile, and permits the use of 
standard sleeping cars on payment of the additional 
charge for the space occupied. The second-class rate is 
to be approximately 20 per cent less than the first-class, 
or on a basis of about three cents a mile. Tickets at these 
rates will be honored in tourist sleepers only. The third- 
class rate will be nearly 40 per cent less than first-class, 
and this class of tickets will be honored only in coaches 
and chair cars. The total fare, including sleeping car 
charges on first and second-class tickets, will be $103.47 
for first, $77.75 for second, and $50 for third. Needless 
to say, this experiment will be carefully watched and its 
results closely analyzed. 

Roads in the Southwest have been particularly active 
in the reduction of fares for ordinary travel as a means 
of meeting motor coach competition. The Texas & 
Pacific has placed a two-cent per mile rate in effect on 
all local trains in Louisiana for a three-month period, 
following the successful operation of a two-cent rate 
during a trial period on its lines in Texas. 


Air-Rail Developments 


A steady growth was shown during the year in air- 
rail transportation. This development, which had _ its 
tentative beginnings in 1928, got into full swing in 1929, 
and gives promise of further possibilities. The railways 
have displayed a keen interest in air competition since its 
inception and are considerably more involved in the 
business than they were during the early years of motor 
coach competition. 

The trans-continental air-rail lines operated by the 
Pennsylvania and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe in 
conjunction with the T.A.T.-Maddux air lines, made a 
further reduction in fare this year of $91.00, bringing 
the rate down from $267.43 to $176.43. At the same 
time, reductions in fares were made between all inter- 
mediate stations, on the basis of seven cents a mile. 
Originally the rate was on the basis of five cents per 
mile, and while the volume of traffic increased at that 
rate, it was too low to be profitable. During the first year 
of operation of this route, which ended on July 1, 1930, 
more than 30,000 passengers were carried, and a total 
of 1,250,000 plane miles flown. 

This fall, however, new schedules were announced, 
one of which eliminates the railway entirely, planes be- 
ing flown from New York to Kansas City one day, and 
from Kansas City to the coast the next day. The other 


‘transcontinental schedule eliminates one section of the 


rail journey. Passengers leave New York at night by 
train, boarding planes at Columbus, Ohio, the following 
morning, the remainder of the journey being accom- 
plished by air, with an over-night stop at Amarillo, 
Texas. 

The Chicago & North Western is another road that 
was active during the year in the establishment of new 
air-rail lines. A Chicago-Grand Rapids service was be- 
gun, using the railway between Chicago and Milwaukee, 
and flying across Lake Michigan between Milwaukee 
and Grand Rapids. This was followed by the opening 
of the Pacific Northwest for air-rail transportation, 
which has the effect of establishing a new transcon- 
tinental air-rail line. Planes of the Mamer Air Trans- 
port Company leave Spokane, Wash., in the morning, 
arriving at St. Paul at night. Passengers are transferred 
to C. & N. W. trains for the overnight run to Milwaukee. 
They fly from Milwaukee to Grand Rapids in the plane 
of the Kohler Aviation Company, and make connections 
(Continued on page 118) 
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EVER have railway traffic statistics proved them- 
N selves a more faithful index of general business 

conditions than they did during the year 1930. 
Always considered an excellent barometer of commercial 
activity, carloadings showed themselves during the past 
year, when business was down, an unusually accurate 
reflex of that activity. 

Many times during the year business leaders were 
quoted as foreseeing an immediate upturn in one or 
another of the underlying factors, but it happened al- 
most invariably that the then current carloading sta- 
tistics were denying the accuracy of their forecasts. 
In every case, railway traffic turned out to be a more 
effective barometer than the judgment of even the best 
informed of our commerical leaders. 

The story of railway operations during the year 1930, 
viewed from a narrow angle, does not make for wholly 
pleasant reading. Traffic and revenues were off, in 
sympathy with the lowered tempo of business. Yet 
there are bright spots in the picture that call for com- 
ment and consideration. 

Let us look first at the dark side. Freight traffic 
in 1930 ran below that of 1929, not only during the 
vear as a whole, but during every month of the twelve, 
and during every week of the fifty-two. What is worse, 
the percentage of decline showed an almost consistent 
tendency to increase as the year went on. These facts 
are brought out in some detail at a later point; it need 
only be stated here in summary fashion that in 1930 
railway freight traffic was down, that passenger traffic 
was down, and that every group of railway revenues, 
including mail, express, and the like, showed consider- 
able declines. 

Operating expenses were held vigorously in check by 
the railways, and the percentage of reduction was grad- 
ually increased during the latter part of the year, in 
line with the increasing rate of decline in traffic and 
revenues. Railway taxes also decreased, largely be- 
cause of the reduced net income of the railways. Even 
so, not enough reductions occurred in operating ex- 
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penses and in taxes to offset the decline in revenues. 
Net operating income, therefore, showed a decline of 
nearly 30 per cent. The rate of return on property in- 
vestment, which naturally moves in parallel lines with 
net operating income, averaged only 3.41 per cent dur- 
ing 1930, compared with 4.95 per cent in 1929. The 
rate of return was lower in each and every month of 
1930 than during the corresponding months of the pre- 
ceding year. 


High Operating Efficiency 


Consider now some of the brighter phases of the 
year. In the first place, railway operating efficiency re- 
mained-on a high plane, thus contributing mightily to 
the stabilization of industry in 1930. True, the tech- 
nical index of operating efficiency dropped slightly be- 
low 1929, but it was higher than in any other year 
since the war, and even the decline of 1930 was due to 
certain factors lying outside of railway control. This 
point will receive attention later. 

In those factors of performance that are more closely 
regulated by managerial influence, the record for 1930 
equalled or surpassed previous years. Careful anal- 
ysis indicates that railway operations in 1930 main- 
tained the progressive drive of recent years toward 
adequate, prompt, and effective transportation service. 
This view is supported by the conclusion of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, who said in‘his annual report for 


1930: 


“In fact, the quality of service furnished by the railways, as 
well as other public carriers, has continued to improve and is 
now better than at any other time in the h 


history the coun- 
try. Car shortages have become rare occurrences. At present 
it takes only from one-half to two-thirds as long to move 
goods a given distance as it did a decade ago. The increasing 
efficiency with which traffic is handled has enabled producers to 
make quicker deliveries and distributors are able t ry small- 
er stocks and to turn over their capital more quickly.” 
Again, the railway industry made some special con- 


tributions to stabilization in 1930. Its program of cap- 
ital improvement was carried out on a larger scale than 
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in 1929, thus aiding the industries that supply the rail- 
ways and stimulating employment of labor in those lines. 
In addition, the voluntary drought-relief reductions in 
freight rates proved helpful to agriculture in those sec- 
tions where climatic conditions had affected the farmer 
and producer to the greatest degree. 

Finally, the railways join with other industries in 
looking forward to improvement in the near future. 
Pessimism is usually most severe just before the dawn, 
in the same way that optimism usually rides most 
buoyantly in advance of a commercial crash. So the 
turn of the year finds railway executives hopeful for 
and expectant of better times in 1931. 


Looking Ahead 


In this connection, a longer look ahead may be war- 
ranted. How safe it is to predict the future from the 
past is always a debatable question. Yet analysis of 
the past always brings out points of interest, and sup- 
plies wholesome food for thought. What have pre- 
vious reactions in railway traffic shown us to expect, in 
the way of the speed at which the reaction has spent 
itself, and the time required to return to normal? 

Chart A may throw some light on this question. This 
graph shows the trend of revenue ton-miles and revenue 


RBVENUE TON-MILZS AND KEVENUS PASSENGER-MILES 
STEAM RAILROADS OF THE “(NITED STATES, 1890-1930 
(Chart adopted from 68 I.C.C. 701, extended to 1930) 
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Chart A 


passenger-miles, over a period of 40 years from 1890 
to 1930. It is adaptea from a similar graph used by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in its decision in 
Reduced Rates, 1922, with the actual data brought up 
to date. The Commission’s chart gave the normal trend 
lines (in solid black) from 1890 to 1930, calculated 
from the pre-war trends from 1890 to 1915. The dot- 
ted lines to 1921 appeared in the Commission’s chart; 
the dash-and-dot lines are extensions to 1930, inserted 
by the Bureau of Railway Economics on the basis of 
traffic statistics for the year 1922 to date. 

The trend of passenger-miles has been almost steadily 
downward since 1920, and the spread between the nor- 
mal and actual trend lines has become more and more 
pronounced. As to that phase of railway traffic, the 
long-time history of the past offers little to guide us. 

In the case of freight traffic, the normal and actual 
trends of ton-miles have run more nearly together, and 
analysis of the whole period may offer a clue to cyclical 
movements in that traffic factor. 

Studying the ton-mile curve during the whole period, 
it appears that five major downward reactions have oc- 
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curred—in 1894, 1908, 1913, 1921, and 1930. While 
these reactions varied in intensity, none of the four 
earlier ones lasted longer than two years, some no longer 
than one year, and each of them was more than wiped 
out in two years from the low point. 

Thus freight traffic in 1895 rose above 1894, and by 
1896—two years after the decline—was slightly above 
the peak of 1893. The traffic of 1909 showed a slight 
increase over 1908, and in 1910—two years later— 
struck a new high level. The traffic of 1915 declined 
under 1914, but came back in another year—two years 
after the beginning of the decline in 1914—to a new 
peak in 1916. Following the worst decline of all, in 
1921, freight traffic climbed steadily back in two years 
to a new peak in 1923. 

If history repeats itself—and the “if” should be 
noted—freight traffic may or may not show an increase 
in 1931 over 1930, but will be well out of the valley by 
1932. In fact, the trend from 1930 to 1931 is more 
likely to be up than down, with a still more rapid up- 
ward trend in 1932. 

Those who follow this reasoning critically will of 
course point out that new elements of traffic competi- 
tion are in existence today, which were not a part of 
our transportation structure in earlier periods, and that 
in the face of more severe competition the railways 
may find it increasingly difficult to bring their freight 
traffic up to new high levels. Granting this argument, 
yet emphasizing that the railways still have an important 
role to play in the movement of freight throughout the 
United States, it will be a matter of keen interest to 
follow the traffic trend in 1931, and to learn whether 
listory is destined to repeat itself, or whether the com- 
ing year will be “just another year” to bring renewed 
anxiety to railway managements and employees. 


Prominent Features of 1930 Operation 


The outstanding features of railway operation in 1930 
may be set out in summary form as follows: 

1. Freight traffic in 1930 declined nearly 14 per cent 
under 1929. Net ton-miles were off 13.9 per cent, while 
revenue carloadings decreased 13.4 per cent. These de- 
clines brought the freight movement of 1930 down to 
the level of 1924. 

2. Passenger traffic declined 13.8 per cent, and was 
less in amount than in any previous year since 1906. 

3. Total operating revenues declined 15.5 per cent. 
The aggregate for the year was lower than in any previ- 
ous year since 1919. 

4, Total operating expenses were lower than in 1929 
by 12.5 per cent, and fell below those of any preceding 
year back to 1917. Each of the general groups of oper- 
ating expenses showed reductions, ranging from 15.3 
per cent for maintenance of way and structures down 
to 1.5 per cent for traffic expenses. 

5. The operating ratio in 1930 averaged 74.3 per 
cent, compared with 71.7 per cent in 1929. This con- 
trasts with an almost steady decline in the ratio from 
1920 to 1929. 

6. Net railway operating income aggregated $898,- 
000,000 in 1930, which was a decline of $377,000,000, 
or 29.6 per cent, under 1929. 

7. The rate of return on railway property investment 
averaged 3.41 per cent in 1930. This was the lowest 
rate of return recorded since 1921. 

8. The technical index of railway efficiency in 1930 
fell slightly below that of 1929, but stood higher than in 
any previous year since the war. 

9. Five factors of railway performance made new 
records during the year 1930. 
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Freight and passenger traffic both declined in 1930, 
in contrast to the fact that in recent years the general 
tendency of freight movement has been upward and 
that of passenger movement downward. 

Table I presents a summary of the freight and pas- 
senger traffic statistics of the years 1926 to 1930 sepa- 
rately, with annual averages for the five years from 
1925 to 1929. Freight traffic is shown in terms of both 
carloadings and ton-miles. The freight railway traffic 
of each of the years from 1926 to 1929, it will be re- 
called, was greater in amount than that of any year 


prior to 1926. 


Table |—Comparative Traffic Statistics 


Revenue Carloadings 
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All the statistics reviewed in this and succeeding 
tables and charts relate to railways of Class I, and all 
are subject to such revision as may become necessary 
when the final reports for the year 1930 are made public. 


Carloadings 


Revenue loadings of freight in 1930 aggregated 
45,850,000 cars, equivalent to an average of 882,000 
per week. 

There were no million-car-or-over weeks in 1930, 
which is out of line with the experience of the seven 
preceding years. The peak traffic of the year was han- 


NET TON-MILES, BY MONTHS 
(S-year average 1925-1929, and years 1929 and 1930) 
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dled in the week ending August 30, when total loadings 
reached 984,504 cars. The annual peaks for the past 
five years have fallen in the weeks ending as indicated 
below: 


High Week 


tf ac cetatinn Sata . 1,208,878* 
a a Ce aaa airs sleasreeni a 1,129,055 
eka de uh Aaan eR 1,196,965 
eee ees ow remand abebases .. 1,203,139 
ne ices cadensn sent urnusseutes 984,504 


* All-time record. 


No million-car weeks were reported prior to 1920. 
Beginning with that year, they have ranged in number 
annually as follows: 


Million-car Weeks 
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Ton- Miles 


Net ton-miles in 1930 aggregated 424,000,000,000, a 
decrease of 13.9 per cent under 1929. 

Chart B shows the curve of net ton-miles for each 
month in 1930, compared with 1929 and the five-year 
annual average, 1925 to 1929. Every month of 1930 
reported a smaller ton-mile total than for either 1929 or 
the five-year average. What is worse, the decline under 
1929 grew almost steadily greater, from the beginning 
to the end of the year. This is indicated in Table II, 
which gives both a monthly and a cumulative compari- 
son with 1929. 


Table tl—Percentage Decline in Net Ton-Miles, 1930 under 1929 


Monthly Cumulative 
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Each of the three districts suffered. Ton-miles fell 
off 14.3 per cent in the Eastern and Southern districts, 
and 13.2 per cent in the Western district. 

Another approach to this question of traffic trends 
may be made by comparing increases or decreases in 
carloadings on the basis of a three-month “moving 
average.” This method relates any two years to each 
other on the basis of successive periods of three months 
each, passing from one period to the next by dropping 
the first month, and adding a month at the other end. 


Table I1l—Moving Average of Carloadings by Three-Month Periods 








Period Per Cent Change 
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MOVING AVERAGTS OF CARIOADINGS 1927-1930 


Per Cent of Increase or Decrease over Corresponding Period of Preceding Year 
(Railways of Class I - United States) 
Three months ending 
1927 ie 1928 7 1929 = 1930 








Chart C 


Table III presents such a three-month moving aver- 
age of carloadings for the years 1929 and 1930, the per- 
centages being in each case the percentage of change 
(I = increase and D = decrease) over or under the cor- 
responding periods one year earlier. 

The first 10 periods ending in 1929 showed in- 
creases, then followed a long and gradually growing 
_succession of decreases, extending to the end of the 
year 1930. 

This table makes it evident that the bottom had not 
been reached at the end of 1930, the slight upturn in 
November and December (from a decline of 17.6 per 
cent in October to 17.3 and 17.2 per cent, respectively) 
being due rather to the low traffic in 1929 against which 
the latter comparisons were made, than to any real 
improvement in relative conditions in 1930. 

Chart C is based on the figures included in Table III, 
but covers a longer period of four years, showing the 
trend from the beginning of 1927 to the close of 1930. 
Significant is the downward sweep in 1927; the steady 
rise in 1928; the hesitating tendency of the curve in 
early 1929, followed by a steady downward plunge to 
the fall months of 1930. 


Loadings According to Commodity Groups 


Table IV distributes the revenue carloadings of 1930 
among the eight commodity groups of the Car Service 
Division’s classification. The carloading figures are 
shown for 1930, while the comparative percentage dis- 
tribution is included for both 1930 and 1929. 


Table 1!V—Distribution of Loadings, by Groups 


Number Per Cent 

1930 1930 1929 

Grain and Products ...ccccesccccceces 2,240,000 4.9 4.5 
eS ere rr re ere ee 1,280,000 2.8 2.7 
SS PELE eer Te ee 8,101,000 17.7 17.5 
cn cigcaceiw har ee oleae ks Coe Nee kam 472,000 1.0 1.2 
Forest products .....-ccccccccssscccccrsccce 2,380,000 5.2 6.2 
SS Si a eee rs re 1,657,000 3.6 4.3 
Messmammies B.C. Ee ccccvvcdd. cteescewees 12,187,000 26.6 25.0 
EES. onc in cb ccc deer eee seweeetewe ume 17,533,000 38.2 38.6 
Total 45,850,000 100.0 100.0 


Grain and grain products, live stock, coal, and mer- 
chandise loadings showed increases in ratio to total 
carloadings. That is, these four groups declined at a 
somewhat lesser rate in 1930 than did all commodities 
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on the average. The remaining four groups—coke, 
forest products, ore, and miscellaneous (chiefly manu- 
factures)—fell off at more than the average rate. 


Financial Results in 1930 


Total operating revenues in 1930 aggregated $5,365,- 
000,000, a decrease of $987,000,000, or 15.5 per cent, 
under the total of $6,352,000,000 attained in 1929. This 
was the smallest revenue total since 1919 

Total operating expenses amounted to $3,985,000,000, 
dropping 5elow the four-billion mark for the first time 
since 19i7. The total for 1930 was a reduction of 
$569,000,000 under 1929, or 12.5 per cent. 

The operating ratio stood at 74.3 per cent, compared 
with 71.7 per cent in 1929. This increase in 1930 was 
the result of a greater absolute and relative decrease in 
revenues than in expenses. 

Railway taxes in 1930 amounted to $356,000,000. 
This was a decrease of $46,000,000, or 11.4 per cent, 
under 1929, and reflects the reduced net income of the 
year 1930. The ratio of taxes to operating revenues, 
however, rose to a higher level in 1930 than ever be- 
fore, averaging 6.6 per cent throughout the year. This 
compares with 6.3 per cent in 1929, and the previous 
high mark of 6.4 per cent in 1928. 

That is, 6.6 cents of every dollar of railway revenues 
in 1930 was absorbed by federal, state, and local tax 
requirements. This measures the relative incidence of 
taxes more accurately than do the figures of gross 
amounts paid out in taxes, and indicates that there was 
no lightening of the tax burden in 1930. 

This proportion—taxes per dollar of revenue—has 
been growing rapidly. The almost steady upward trend 
from 1921 to 1930, for example, is indicated in the 
following table: 


Railway Taxes 
Cents per Dollar of Revenue 


INI A ss cla cs Ve ere nea wl nA Wi Fy ara aera SA 6.6 
SE e.g on. 5th al anim whi Sloe entvarer kW LORCA IR ine Seer RSW EARN a 6.3 
MEL is 6-%i.0'5G wh > -0 -raierere Ainslie Geatniei@ Maw bale @ ane ore aide Wiehe: e! dealione 6.4 
I rai ak charred Napa esc Wiens seal w can ig een ee 6.1 
MOU, Sera akctac Grice) Mid bi eceialles areata ace: bie age ase AO RINE ee ere 6.1 
te a chic pm ack Tle etatiby rated GALEN eS: ORT Oey BS GLO 5.9 
SR er Pee ee ee eee 5.8 
I ehh kx an shop tyaeine See tego 4 aT OR Nae SW OR GR OR ISO 5.3 
RE Greco. ica se mia, rorecae tw eR eteee Owe e si5)s Sere ORE She 5.4 
er re Oe er ry rer ee ae 5.0 


The increase of three-tenths of one cent per dollar in 
1930 does not bulk large at first sight, but if we con- 
sider that when applied to the total revenues of the 
year it represents an increase of more than $16,000,000, 
the significance of the increase becomes more clearly 
evident. 

Net operating income is the remainder of operating 
revenues, after operating expenses, taxes, and certain 
rental items have been met. The net for 1930 dropped 
below $900,000,000 for the first time since 1922. The 
actual decline was from $1,275,000,000 in 1929 to $898,- 
000,000 in 1930, or 29.6 per cent. 

Table V presents a condensed railway income account 
for the years 1930 and 1929, and for the annual average 
of the five years from 1925 to 1929. 


Table V—Condensed Railway Income Account 


Average 

1930 1929 1925-1929 

(millions) (millions) (millions) 
Total operating revenues A . . $5,365 $6,352 $6,281 
Total operating expenses .........--+-+- 3,985 4,554 4,595 
ee ar rere eet et 356 402 388 
Net operating income .........se-eeeees 898 1,275 1,185 

Operating ratio ....-cceeeerecccececere 74.3% 71.7% 73.2% 


Table VI sets out the rate of return on railway prop- 
erty investment, for each year from 1921 to 1930. Be- 
cause statistics are as yet incomplete regarding the 
amount of the railway investment at the end of 1930, 
the rate of return is computed for that year (also for 
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: 
1929, by way of comparison) on the basis of the in- 
vestment at the beginning of the year, whereas for the 
other years in the table the rate is computed on the 
end-of-the-year investment, thus following the method 
utilized by the Interstate Commerce Commission. As 
investment usually increases slightly during a year, the 
rate base also increases and the rate calculated on the 
base at the close of the year would be slightly less than 
when calculated on the investment at the year’s begin- 
ning. 
. Table Vi—Rate of Return on Property Investment 
(Including materials, supplies, and cash) 
Computed on investment at beginning of year: 


RD 5 e sai a kin :0-4509:60.00b 4. ba dw HOG sIe ee eG aale 3.41% 
OP a-ha erate aaebracora Weainia. Whi Ean abla ee ae oe aaa 4.95 
Computed on investment at end of year: 

BOE wild aaiv o-4 «Hele said b0 <4 eis UR aLewiees wind ey ODA 4.84% 
BE aca ee wok vad hes era bens eaeee cecsmetslon ees 4.6 
Ee eee eee ee ee ee er Pee 4.29 
SMI ai .c0r 6: 6 cha inv-'6-. ate Sia bam hea aia wal aca ee eae le Rial 4.98 
IE aia Bebb a le edb a-d%:5.0,0 5 Oh eG bes ose Sareea Aaa 4.74 
BRINE cis Sieidecitsfesr asides tr isan bie Pha bP shay Roehl ie ena 4.21 
ASAE ee re eee err re Cee ee 4.33 
BE iain ack s i dicik Vv on Saree 0+ Don ute 3.58 
DOE 66D SCN S 6S EE STRELA SES RES VENEERS OEE 2.84 


The rate of return for 1930 was 3.41 per cent, nearly 
one-third below the 4.95 per cent attained in 1929. Cor- 
responding rates of return for the three districts in 
1930 separately stood as follows: Eastern District, 3.84 
per cent; Southern District, 2.68 per cent; Western 
District, 3.18 per cent. 

Summarizing the table, the rate of return fell in 1930 
to a point lower than in any of the 10 years from 1921 
to 1930, except 1921 alone. The latter year was also a 
period of severe traffic and revenue declines. 


Railway Operating Revenues 


Table VII shows the statistics of the principal items 
of railway operating revenue in 1930, compared with 
1929 and the five-year period. 

: Table Vil—Operating Revenues 








Average 

19 1929 1925-1929 

(millions) (millions) (millions) 
I I 6 6 6 6scckce- evawenarw occas $4,105 $4,826 $4,710 
EE SEINE 6. civ clin wistbapunenene 735 874 970 
Il ilaia re dra.c.cresocmediasis ere Caae ies 107 151 109 
rer re errr 114 148 146 
TE GRE SEO: Satie eik cnc shi sentwn 304 | 346 
I ec) on pte as oe red Dh oss oe $5,365 $6,352 $6,281 


Total operating revenues in 1930 fell 15.5 per cent 
below 1929 and 14.6 per cent below the annual average 
of the preceding five years. Every revenue group 
showed similar trends, below 1929 and below the five- 
year average. 

Comparing 1930 with 1929, freight revenue declined 
$721,000,000, or 14.9 per cent. The total for 1930 was 
$4,105,000,000. Passenger revenue fell by $139,000,000, 
or 15.9 per cent. 

Mai! revenue showed the largest relative decline in 
1930, but this was due largely to the back mail pay re- 


ceived by the railways from the government in 1929. 


A more nearly accurate comparison is with the five- 
year average, the total mail revenue in 1930 showing 
a decline of $2,000,000 under the five: years, or nearly 
two per cent. 

Express revenue decreased 23.0 per cent in 1930, 
while “all other” revenue declined 13.9 per cent. 


Railway Operating Expenses 
Table VIII is a condensed statement of the operating 
expenses incurred in 1930, compared with 1929 and the 


five years to 1929. 
Table Vill—Operating Expenses 


Average 

1930 1929 1925-1929 

‘ (millions) (millions) (millions) 
MOHIIERERCE GF WEY 6 ..cccccscccsececes 731 863 $ 859 
Maintenance of Equipment ............. 1,027 1,211 1,236 
[a See ee ree 128 130 119 
VaR Sta is, als wa ee cae es 1,868 2,110 2,152 
ee eS ee eee ree ee 231 240 229 








WON cine ti th haecd 3). Agarem eRe awee wena ste $3,985 $4,554 $4,595 
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Each of the principal expense accounts showed de- 
creases in 1930, under 1929, and the three largest ac- 
counts—transportation, maintenance of equipment, and 
maintenance of way—were also lower than the five-year 
average. 

Operating expenses as a whole amounted to $3,985,- 
000,000. This was a reduction of $569,000,000, or 12.5 
per cent, under 1929. 

It will be recalled that traffic was off about 14 per 
cent in 1930. It is always difficult to reduce expenses 
as fast as revenue declines ; so many of the current costs 
of operation do not vary with the traffic that the prob- 
lem of retrenchment is a serious and complex one. The 
railways met the problem in 1930 by a progressive pro- 
gram of economy; operating expenses during the first 
six months of the year were reduced 7.8 per cent, while 
during the second six months the reduction was 17.1 
per cent. 

Maintenance of way expenses in 1930 declined 15.3 
per cent, and maintenance of equipment expenses 15.2 
per cent. Transportation expenses decreased 11.5 per 
cent, 


Revenue per Traffic Unit 


Table IX indicates the average revenue received by 
the railways of Class I for the transportation of the 
average ton of freight one mile, and the average pas- 
senger one mile. The comparative statistics cover the 
10 years from 1921 to 1930, which is the period since 
the general rate increase authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in August, 1920. 


Table 1X—Revenue Per Ton-Mile and Passenger-Mile, 1921-1930 


Revenue per Revenue per 


ton-mile passenger-mile 

(cents) (cents) 
le iow esse: aiai.s arenes tnnasatesabeini ore aera ered ae 6 1.065 2.730 
a piclagliratare ew. eater ate Grane wran Serene elke 1.076 2.808 
EE Ciera ccevind a ocdinieetnereews ane masons 1.081 2.850 
A its feccahgintisnts 4: Aig baw ee 660d SSK ES 1.080 2.896 
SN rao asia eae ENA sine diene Sabre eer 1.081 2.936 
RASA RORRER RN ert = 0 twee eeerrare ire cr raga 1.097 2.938 
NE iiiai nay Mand wae Oa Cerin ea x ae weaieter:s 1.116 2.978 
I raion) cain leo eine oa wien blend 6 eee 1.116 3.018 
I aaa Bical acresiveigin are + aU ee RAO Owes 1.177 3.027 
Sry. creat care mi Hae ok ESN OOS eS RPES E.oes 3.086 


Freight revenue per ton-mile shows an almost steady 
decline, from 1.275 cents in 1921 to 1.065 cents in 1930. 
The decline for the whole period was 16.5 per cent, and 
from 1929 to 1930 1.0 per cent. Changes in average 
revenue per ton-mile may be due to other factors than 
readjustment in basic freight rates. It is also true that 
rate readjustments are an important factor, and that 
whatever the cause of the decline in average revenue 
per ton-mile, an appreciable effect is registered on ag- 
gregate railway revenue. 

Passenger revenue per passenger-mile declined from 
3.086 cents in 1921 to 2.730 cents in 1930. The pro- 
portionate decline was 11.5 per cent between 1921 and 
1930, and 2.8 per cent between 1929 and 1930. 

In the case of both freight and passenger business, 
the average revenue per traffic unit reported for 1930 
was lower than in any of the previous years of the ten- 
year period covered by the table. 


Gross Capital Expenditures 


Table X is a summary of the gross capital expendi- 
tures of railways of Class I, from 1923 to 1930. The 
year 1923 marked the beginning of the railways’ pro- 
gram for increased efficiency of operation. The item 
included for 1930 is estimated on the basis of reports 
made to the Bureau of Railway Economics for the first 
nine months of that year. 
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Table X—Gross Capital Expenditures 
BOE $40 ctdaece ws ci ode vedneneucmindean $ 875,000,000 
EE er pr Seer 853,721,000 
SG ahha aia wigthrdi bed OC ana s Scares eked ea 676,665,000 
DE Si gate dey snes chee na es wate tebes cee un 771,552,000 
PD eae panets Weber evesrkineevs ceerneee 885,086,000 
I lr th inci ins Gotan Sd ck dh dae oso wad We EC 748,191,000 
PE cnéba ceidbaws kane det eae dewnew ee see 874,744,000 
See ce bdddihtha Tits weee 5 44becnkaxkenns 1,059,149,000 


Total—eight years .. .. $6,744,108,000 


Gross capital expenditures for 1930, without allow- 
ance for retirements or abandonments, are estimated 
at not less than $875,000,000. The total may go‘as high 
as $900,000,000. This total was larger than in any of 
the eight years from 1923 to 1930, save only 1923 and 
possibly 1926. It was greater than in 1929, and to that 
extent reflects the successful effort of the railway in- 
dustry to increase its capital program and so offer its 
contribution to the solution of the unemployment prob- 
lem of 1930. The prografn also contributed to the 
stabilization of American industry during the period 
of stress through, which it was passing in that year. 


Equipment Installations 


Monthly reports now available, with respect to new 
units of equipment placed in service, exclude units 
leased by railway companies to other railway companies. 
Prior to 1929, the totals included some units transferred 
from one railway company to another, which are book- 
keeping transactions so far as the railway industry as a 
whole is concerned. 

On this basis of new units only, the total installations 
for 1929 and 1930 compare as shown in Table XI, 
below. 


Table XI-——Equipment Installations 


Installed On Order 

Jan. 1-Nov. 30 Dec. 1 Total 

Locomotives : 
:  séededsconewes 744 92 836 
ee er ce 716 299 1,015 

Freight cars 
rei 930- Seeetenesouass 75,936 3,884 79,820 
DE save esereeues 76,773 30,569 107,342 

P r cars* 

mast) peeweseveunwes 1,389 1,740 3,129 
0 rere re TT 2,020 2,036 4,056 


* Figures are for nine months and Oct. 1. 


With respect to locomotives, more units were put 
into service during the first 11 months of 1930 than 
1929. The number on order on December 1, however, 
was considerably less. Freight cars installed during the 
first 11 months of 1930 fell off slightly, and the number 
remaining on order was much smaller. In the case of 
passenger cars, both the number installed during nine 
months and the number on order October 1 were re- 
duced. 

While retirements of locomotives and freight cars 
were heavy during 1930, the greater average power and 
capacity of the installed units ran so much above the 
averages of the units retired that the result was a net 
increase in the aggregate tractive power of all loco- 
motives and the aggregate capacity of all freight cars 
in service. 


Railway Employees 


The number of railway employees showed a decline in 
1930, although the decrease was relatively smaller than 
the declines in traffic, in revenues, and in expenses. 

The average number of men and women on railway 
payrolls during the year was 1,545,000, compared with 
1,686,000 in 1929 a decrease of 8.4 per cent. Aggregate 
compensation to employees fell from $2,940,000,000 in 
1929 to $2,657,000,000, or 9.6 per cent. Average an- 
nual earnings per employee were $1,720 in 1930, com- 
pared with $1,744 in 1929 and $1,703, in 1928. The 
decline in this average between 1929 and 1930 occurred 
not as a result of wage rate reductions, but was the 
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composite result of a lesser amount of overtime, shorter 
hours in some cases, and changes in the percentage dis- 
tribution of the employees among the several class of 
work and compensation. 


Railway Operating Efficiency 


The average index of operating efficiency showed a 
slight decline in 1930, due partly to the fact that with a 
smaller amount of traffic offered the railways were un- 
able to increase their train loads; principally to the fact 
that the great increase in the number of stored locomo- 
tives and surplus freight cars reduced the apparent daily 
performance of those two groups of equipment. 

Despite this fact, progress was made in a number of 
factors, particularly those with respect to which railway 
control is wholly or nearly complete. These factors are 
freight train speed, locomotive fuel consumption, and 
ton-miles per freight-train hour, where record achieve- 
ments were attained in 1930. Five new records were 
established in 1930 with respect to these factors, as 
follows: 


Operating Records in 1930 
(First Ten Months) ~ 


1930 1929 
1. Freight train speed (M.P.H.) ........ 13,7 13.1 
2. Gross ton-miles per train-hour ........ 25,869 24,625 
3. Net ton-miles per train-hour ........ 10,886 10,653 
4, Fuel consumption per unit 
(lbs. per 1000 G.T.M.—freight) 120 123 
5. Fuel consumption per unit 
(lbs. per P.T:.C.M.—passenger) ..... 14.5 14.7 


The index of operating efficiency has heretofore been 
computed on the basis of thirteen selected factors of per- 
formance. This index is here continued on a similar 
basis for 1930, utilizing the same thirteen factors, as fol- 
lows: 


1. Freight car-miles per car-day. 

2. Net ton-miles per car-day. 

3. Gross tons per freight train. 

4. Net tons per freight train. 

5. Gross ton-miles per freight train-hour. 

6. Net ton-miles per freight train-hour. 

7. Locomotive-miles per locomotive-day (Freight). 

8. Locomotive-miles per locomotive-day (Passenger). 

9. Percentage serviceable locomotives (Freight). 

10. Percentage serviceable locomotives (Passenger). 

11. Percentage serviceable freight cars. 

12. Fuel consumption per 1000 gross ton-miles (Freight). 

13. Fuel consumption per passenger-train car-mile (Pas- 
senger). 


A technical index calculated from these factors, for 
the years 1922 to 1930, appears below. The tally com- 
mences with 1922, because that year immediately pre- 
ceded the inauguration of the railways’ program of in- 
creased efficiency in the spring of 1923. In this index, 
the annual average for the five years to 1924 is utilized 
as the base, or 100 per cent. The entry for 1930 is based 
on returns for the first ten months of the year. 


Index of Efficiency 
(1920-1924 100) 


RR ree ee i eer re ere ee 118.9 
I i or Zo ar sclg aF we git oe Pe SRA oe Be Ig lel AEs se By, ea S08. 58) 9. loan 121.1 
RE Ripe oe i at oh ty apy on ey be renen eoey CE a ee rene 118.0 
aa 6 lech Ges Ses ani or SPae amides rerpps Miarotacii al 4d) a lox eke eanae oso al wa aue eS eee 115.2 
ule O95 5 ra ot Charen ieee Ter tae otra le ALG aa maye re sodiabere Seen 113.5 
sca 6. 4/"4: Ni bos get us Sho She Beg asl g Fon 4 9) oesea ate Sinia won oer vane Len aT 109.4 
ME, Wah eas ele eee le Cant aire sa elo ek aeite Ud Rik HOR eae Me ee eee een 104.3 
I eta aha oc alfa Mera Seal SAA en te al ah wy ba SX VAC! Ave wena ae star the Se eee ne Va 103.4 
SIGS asihix's ci co nc vase wregatane ca cia ee ahaa ie Raat s,s Ne arin Pace eieiatoth 96.5 


While a dip in the index occurred in 1930, yet that 
year was second only to 1929, and stood above all the 
other years of the nine-year period. 

In reviewing the index for 1930, which showed a 
slight decline despite the general high level of railway 
performance in that year, we may properly consider 
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the effect of counting stored locomotives and surplus 
freight cars as a part of the equipment totals under- 


lying four of the thirteen items in the foregoing list, . 


namely, (Item 1) freight car-miles per car-day, 
(Item 2) net ton-miles per car-day, (Item 7) locomo- 
tive-miles per freight locomotive-day, and (Item 8) lo- 
comotive-miles per passenger locomotive-day. 

Under normal business conditions, the inclusion of the 
stored and surplus equipment in the computation of 
these four averages works no particular hardship against 
the railways, because the number of units of surplus 
equipment runs along normal lines and no one year’s in- 
dex is disadvantaged thereby. When the numbers rise 
to such unprecedented levels as they did in 1930, the 
question arises whether they do not inflict too serious 
a handicap on the efficiency index, and whether some 
allowance should not be made for the surplus situation. 
Were such allowance made, the revised index would rise 
above that of 1929, and would measure another record- 
breaking performance. 

For comparative purposes, however, and in the desire 
to make no artificial adjustments in medias res, the in- 
dex is here presented, exactly on the basis of earlier 
years. ; 

The extraordinary amount of surplus equipment on 
hand in 1930 is more fully discussed in the following 
section, dealing with the general topic of reserve equip- 
ment, 


Reserve Equipment 


Reduced traffic in 1930 had its definite effect on the 
amount of equipment held out of service, in reserve dur- 
ing the year, because of inadequate traffic demands. The 
reserve is measured by the number of stored locomo- 
tives and by the number of surplus or idle freight cars, 
which reached unusual peak levels throughout the great- 
er portion of the year. 

Table XII summarizes the reserve or surplus loco- 
motive situation in 1930, 1929, and the five-year period 
to 1929, by months. 


Table Xil—Average Number of Stored Serviceable Locomotives 
(Freight, Passenger, and Switching) 








Average 
1930 1929 1925-1929 

EI sig hele SS eg era anne re aineOeA 6,203 6,264 5,604 
NE oh. orice 1s chose aioraiarelGl sever kiate 5,985 5,322 5,282 
MEE ie nicicic 6 bib ain naeeuwntierwne rors 6,218 5,199 5,512 
ME pak cre dete ah. da ob aieiatoerneee 7,279 5,877 6,208 
MIE s.g:sk:5.5/a.e''a0: 9) udin wv eS da Wis adc Sisson 7,198 5,647 6,292 
fone SS Spon ae a oar ache bes eroriacce aor ane 7,614 5,641 6,316 
ME seh ot lial eae hires bhlaer dv ws Mar eid wR Tao 8,043 3413 6,253 
MIEN. S:5 crece oRKIOn wa bielw aka aoe he 8,282 5,210 6,083 
EE a rene 8,113 4,886 5,678 
NS ic. gis 4:0) o'a/ 55) SPR e Sieinw ee <ioca 7,808 4,253 4,947 
NUS Saar ecg ia ve wseres ican ce 7,555 4,268 4,674 
leg 92m ie hess sista he eae sary 5,444 5,287 
Year 5,302 5,678 


Save for January, the monthly average of stored 
locomotives in 1930 was greater than in any month of 
1929, and every month showed a greater number than 
the corresponding five-year average. Combining the 
first eleven months of the year, the monthly average for 
1930 was 7,300 locomotives in storage, 5,290 in 1929, 
and 5,713 during the five years. - 

This increase of more than 2,000 stored locomotives 
over 1929 supplies significant evidence of the extent to 
which surplus motive power was available in 1930. If 
any additional evidence be needed, it may be found in 
the fact that never had the number risen above 8,000 
prior to 1930, whereas last year that number was ex- 
ceeded during each of the three months of July, August, 
and September. Preliminary reports for December 
make it reasonably safe to say that that month also sur- 
passed 8,000 locomotives in storage, and by a larger 
margin than in any preceding month. 
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AVERAGE STORED SERVICSABLE LOCOMOTIVES, BY MONTHS 
(5-year average 1925-1929, and years 1929 and 1930) 
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Chart D 


Table XIII tells a similar story as to surplus freight 
cars in 1930, compared with 1929 and the five-year 
average, by months. 

Table XIll—Average Daily Serviceable Freight Car Surplus 


Average 








1930 1929 1925-1929 
PN ee re re 442,401 347,160 319,821 
ee ee ere 406,088 228,792 267,337 
SE en orcic cee loan, aisle sa vib Soe anees 466,383 225,220 275,862 
IN ig ating tana toreuauent a «iw /iac-ats, ovate Meare 440,498 248,668 297,001 
MIF vcaraua corn Gaeta agi esi eeeieg eel Wh erehare are 423,060 214,152 270,829 
a eco 5 cake ete 818 Gr and 462,046 237,126 284,068 
TE cote are BeAr eC eT Om ee TN 463,911 207,383 263,190 
CS olen eh 6 cimawreb aa eae 435,246 173,444 203,452 
NM oa or. carere dtaceteiaia-Giaw-oev auile’s 394,997 138,956 145,358 
Jase Rataue yianeeanerireo 397,497 113,509 « 114,727 
RN aca orate Siavelgiesos'o-oieneie= 503,007 254,966 188,079 
OE eas osia iw. sarelersioresarne awe A St 392,273 301,299 
ec ak cenit ewemenncaiee sad enon 231,804 244,460 


During every month of 1930, the number of surplus 
freight cars greatly exceeded those of the corresponding 
months of 1929 and the five-year average. Toward the 
later months of the year, the surplus was from two to 
more than three times as great as it was in 1929, and in 
November surpassed 500,000, which was an unenviable 
record for the nine years since the beginning of 1922. 
Preliminary figures for December indicate that the all- 
time record was broken in that month, the number of 
surplus freight cars rising well above 600,000. This 
total was one-fourth of the total number of serviceable 
freight cars owned by the railways, which is eloquent of 
the traffic situation in that month. 

Combining the first eleven months, the average 
monthly freight car surplus was 439,558 cars in 1930, 
217,216 cars in 1929, and 239,066 cars for the average 
of the five years. This again reflects the decline in 
traffic in 1930, as measured in terms of freight cars 
teady to move but tied up for lack of demand, and also 
measures the tremendous surplusage of equipment in 


hand during 1930. 


Car Shortage 


An outstanding achievement of the year is the aboli- 
tion of car shortage, the result of close co-operation be- 
tween shippers and railways through the agency of the 
Shippers’ Advisory Boards. 
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AVERAGE DAILY FREIGHT CAR SURPLUS, BY MONTHS 
(S-year average 1925-1929, and years 1929 and 1930) 
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; Chart E 
Note: The above curve for 1930 is in error. The correct 
figures will be found in Table XIII 


Year by year car shortages, which had been a cause 
of complaint by the public and of serious loss to ship- 
pers and the railways, have been reduced until in 1930 
they virtually disappeared. Only one shortage of nine 
cars was reported during the year. 

' The average daily shortage in preceding years com- 
pares with that of 1930 as follows: 
1930 bia) 0.2 


1929 Ot 1 at RES emir OEE Sate 64 
1928 Ee Eee ny er ey 42 
1927 rik 169 
1926 ewe 
1925 um 443 
1924 vai secuw JOG? 
1923 29,216 
1922 47,882 


The large car surpluses of 1930 had their helpful in- 
fluence on the car-shortage situation. Even so, the 
abolition of the shortage evil marks an achievement in 
the way of effective and intelligent car-handling. 


Physical Condition of Equipment 


Table XIV indicates the proportion of locomotives 
(freight and passenger) and freight cars in good order 
and ready for service in 1930, compared with cor- 
responding averages for 1929, by months. 


Table X1V—Percentage of Serviceable Locomotives and Freight Cars 


Locomotives Freight Cars 

1930 1929 1930 1929 

January a pr ae 83.2 83.2 94.6 94.0 
EE Re er ea ore tee Fe 82.7 83.1 94.5 93.8 
Ey eno tere 82.8 83.0 94.5 93.8 
ORE Se tnd OEE Re 82.8 83.1 94.3 93.8 
OT eer re ee re ee ee 83.1 83.7 94.1 93.7 
IS oh Gish Sata vo ated ord a wae ee ants 83.0 84.1 93.9 93.8 
etek Dhabi dae sh ote obese be 82.9 84.2 93.7 93.7 
PN scinisinin dinie hy Hee mataree Oa0e6 4 82.7 84.2 93.5 94.0 
NE Gare g ad oh Gcereg 82.4 84.1 93.1 94.0 
IN ii ca -aluh 4 alndeie ataie bw ie een es 82.1 84.0 93.1 94.3 
November ao eae ia a 83.6 sais 94.4 
PE ao vx asinvice Acne wawes ait 83.8 ras 94.6 
Year : rae , 83.7 ie 94.0 


The proportion of locomotives in good order, during 
the first ten months of 1930, averaged 82.8 per cent, 
compared with 83.7 per cent for the corresponding period 
of 1929. This recession in physical condition was un- 
questionably made necessary by the pressure to reduce 
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maintenance expenditures, and also by the great excess 
reserve supply of locomotives on hand. The trend of 
the percentage ran slightly downward during the year. 

In the cdse of freight cars, a downward tendency also 
occurred, from 94.6 per cent in January to 93.1 per 
cent in October. The ten-month average for both 1930 
and 1929 was the same, however, standing at 93.9 per 
cent. 


Freight Train Speed 


The average speed of freight trains between terminals 
is a composite, depending in part on actual speed while 
in motion and in part on the reduction of delays in 
yards and on the road. This average has shown almost 
steady increase since 1922, and reached a new high 
mark in 1930, as indicated below: 

Train speed 
(miles per hour) 


SN IS Sian Sceneoe ca mise oe menyeee 13.7 
TE oo ei aiacdns cc uerscacee-ee pee werkine 13.1 
, hinchchenesdenebudesnsesvexdeney es 13.2 
SP BARE eet ire 2 oe eee tee Pee ee ert eae 12.9 
REPT SES Oe SC Te es eee eke ay ee ee nn Be 12.3 
ME lei isi wel eru tate earch aie ia scat are Ok ene eae 11.9 
RENE oe ARE os Lae 8c Oe re ND eaten 11.8 
AREER orc ei rst te GPa iy dco ERIM ee cyte ee 11.5 
Ns > 0 Lor dele cr tes oe By eR hee Ss cel 10.9 
| _ RARERRrees Pels a eee Peery eee 11.1 


Freight Car Movement 


Mileage per freight car per day reflects, among other 
things, the number of surplus freight cars. This grows 
out of the fact that all cars are counted in the basic 
totals underlying the average—whether the cars be out 
of order, idle, whether they are being loaded or un- 
loaded by shippers in their free time, or what not. For 
this reason, the average daily movement of the average 
freight car, computed according to the standard statis- 
tics of the Interstate Commerce Commission, fell below 
that of 1929 and the five-year average. For the first 
ten months, the average was 29.3 miles per car per day 
in 1930, 32.8 miles in 1929, and 30.6 miles in the five 
years. 

This comparison of freight car movement in 1930 
and 1929 is not representative of actual operating ef- 
ficiency, because (as already pointed out) the freight 
car surpluses went to such unprecedented levels in 1930. 
A more nearly accurate presentation eliminates idle or 
surplus cars from the average, and cars in bad physical 
condition as well, and measures the performance of 
active cars only. On this basis, the comparative posi- 
tion of 1930 improves mightily. The average move- 
ment per “active” (1.e., neither idle nor in bad order) 
freight car per day during the first ten months of 1930, 
computed as indicated, was 38.3 miles, compared with 
38.5 miles during the corresponding period of 1929, and 
37.9 miles for the year 1928. It will be recalled that 
1929 established a new record in this respect. 

As freight train speed set a higher average in 1930 
than in any previous year, and as a freight car travels 
at the same rate of speed as the train of which it is a 
part, it is clear that freight cars while actually in mo- 
tion were making excellent mileage in 1930. Average 
freight train speed in that year was 13.7 miles per hour, 
or 328.8 miles per day. Any freight car in movement 
for a continuous period of 24 hours also travelled 328.8 
miles. 


Locomotive Movement 


Average locomotive movement per day in 1930, like 
average freight car movement, suffered greatly by 
reason of the large number of locomotives in storage 
during the year. A stored locomotive makes no mile- 
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age, yet is counted in the number on which the average 
mileage of the average locomotive is computed. 

In the case of freight locomotives, daily movement 
during the first ten months of 1930 averaged 59.0 miles, 
compared with 65.6 miles in 1929. Passenger locomo- 
tive movement during the same periods averaged 117.2 
miles per day in 1930, and 120.0 miles in 1929. 


Reduced to an “active” basis, however, which ex- . 


cludes stored and unserviceable locomotives from the 
computation, the 'average movement for freight locomo- 
tives becomes 90.4 miles per day during the first ten 
months of 1930, compared with 91.6 miles per day for 
the corresponding period of 1929. The average move- 
ment for “active” passenger locomotives becomes 166.3 
miles per day during the first ten months of 1930, and 
164.4 miles per day in 1929. Combining the two classes 
of locomotives, the average “active” performance for 
1930 stands slightly above that for 1929. 


Average Train Load 


Average freight train loading declined in 1930, as in- 
dicated by Table XV, which gives the figures for 1930, 
1929, and the five-year average, by months. 


Table XV—Net Tons Per Freight Train 


Average 
1930 1929 1925-1929 

MM oe iru stato oigs eseren’ ate Bie oie a ate Sw cretwr aie 756 769 738 
ee FO re OE ee er 782 779 754 
MINS 3 acute sida ee toctard bid oa win eae Kterete ieee ek 761 777 757 
BIE. neh onsen ee Ra ONE a Se OES 771 776 745 
I Pea cave cats pa ae ele a aces Web aniw ed Re 793 813 783 
EY 5p, Kr Std Ses eabrhce Wail ankaiate a -Gieicnechionajaeee 799 827 784 
ooo. g ose 0 are or ur oat cere seLaS <ar pec atone PRIA ORS 798 818 789 
MS oi hae Snail ys aa Wane yee ee eee 835 855 821 
MIRE irhzind GN opin ol ciois Chines GSR Ree aieeTe 817 856 822 
oi ot Nr ararra gc are buna wo al CREA HOST 813 843 816 
INS sos onc 'ard Gator sie 0S, bere mea Se aE eG 771 778 
I oop tad Geico 5s san Swe oath sie Wo ere sae 755 740 

PN a ersreiictere s oitlestem ee etryonremeerene 804 778 


The average train load was below that of 1929 in 
nine of the first ten months of the year, but ran above 
the five-year average in eight of the same ten months. 
Taking the ten months as a whole, the average stood 
at 792 tons in 1930, 812 tons in 1929, and 782 tons 
during the five years. 


Average Freight Car Load 


With the exception of two months in 1930 (January 
and April) average tons per loaded freight car ran 
slightly below those of 1929. Compared with the five 
years, the average for 1930 was slightly down in every 
month except July, when it was the same. Table XVI 
tells the story in statistical form, by months. 


Table XVI—Net Tons Per Loaded Car 





Average 
1930 1929 1925-1929 

I hs ig ore Saw bse laia «eh. ie Ried ca Sie aie 27.6 27.5 aged 
NIN oS Sievers eucrsainccraacd winisiahr ein ge tad aes 27.0 27.3 27.2 
I aie a6 re ated orleans rw pine swale a wimersinler 25.6 25.8 26.4 
Sash 5 5 ea a sata os aio.ca, dcors op ee Maven 25.7 25.6 25.9 
Be Shea nd So ewtactnt aiis/e Se eae wh aad ewe 26.3 26.6 26.7 
MT 25k Skoda Ser clin fac. Sisal 6. ans ra vare acer aeet ae 26.6 26.7 26.8 
MG eS starrn Gol vlan Masercon se sicesks wR aaa hee 27.1 27.3 27.1 
MN SAS OR nO ae erat obs ood a erie oar nave ern weed 27.4 27.5 27.6 
SIN 6g aot Ratio nlarinw Siem Sin bo ibe eles 26.8 27.1 27.0 
a oS Sle Scan odin nhs wibioin ele BS Ain Bias 26.4 26.9 26.8 
ee en ey ae, an emren g nce OP rong ris 27.2 27.4 
I Sn tt cine ony rcnatinh axa enetacn eke segs 28.0 27.8 
al ee re I alg eerie Na <a 26.9 27.0 


The average loading of the first ten months of the 
year was 26.6 tons per car in 1930, 26.8 tons per car 
in 1929, and 26.9 tons per car during the five years. 

Earlier annual reviews have emphasized the fact 
that the amount of the load in the freight car is gov- 
erned to a large extent by the will of the shipper, and 
to that degree is not an exact measure of railway per- 
formance. The operating factor in question is not in- 
cluded among the thirteen factors underlying our in- 
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dex of operating efficiency. The slight decline in 1930 


_ was the result, in part at least, of the reduced traffic 


demand, which in many cases led to lighter loading of 
the individual car. 


Net Ton-Miles Per Car-Day 


Table XVII summarizes the net ton-miles per freight 
car per day, for the years 1930 and 1929, and five-year 
averages from 1925 to 1929, by months. 

Table XVII—Net Ton-Miles per Car-Day 


Average 


1930 1929 1925-1929 

MEN IN Se 550 tcl pun repre ote Hive uate AiSiaIp. 8Ce eres’ 481 514 489 
EN S055.) onceshains Ss Dib See Oru a Kas oR RON 499 554 511 
et he cnc raughihet Sia tara lat cate aieahal gs awiaiW & 463 528 505 
ME elie ov antic ai aiake esatateier ane aes «he Da bas 473 521 484 
tats ve a tier Ateasat'g tic hstiartss tet eae oe eval oe mca 480 549 513 
Is ry So ant t, og ae ciauhdsaleae Go sia cer lalaeane ae 466 549 $11 
RN eta ss ign. tat retain te Rides SMS oe SiS Mw aoe NS 465 548 513 
PN, oo ric ag wins AI GR OS HHA SL BE 488 584 552 
eo sss eux person and ae aile walaek 449% 486 594 574 
aR RI Gt an Aen enn carat fea Tae a 511 623 602 
NN 5S go rl oct Tal nag elahncly Paice aivealioha A 523 539 
NC ng scoured ans vaca eer analen se uptn PCCS ra: Oe N ON aoe 472 482 

PN ok Sie cis ict Rra a ntentnie Wie wid StRCN Ree ate ie’s 547 524 


Every month of 1930 fell below the corresponding 
month of 1929 and the five-year average. Averaging 
the first ten months of each period, the daily average 
was 481 ton-miles per freight car per day in 1930, 557 
ton-miles in 1929, and 526 ton-miles during the five 
years. 

Here again, the lowered demand for freight service 
in 1930 and the great increase in number of surplus 
cars, had their undoubted effect on the average daily 
performance of the freight car. 


Gross Ton-Miles Per Train-Hour 


Table XVIII is a summary of gross ton-miles per 
freight train per hour, showing the results for the sev- 
eral months of 1930, 1929, and the five-year average. 


Table XVIII—Gross Ton-Miles per Freight Train Hour 





Average 
1930 1929 1925-1929 

ESS ar eee ee eee ee 23,163 22,556 20,048 
IN roca a: Na Bs 5. Goce ate aio ci as 24,887 22,904 20,706 
EE RS crayoa An naawangd oe awn 25,216 24,060 21,453 
| GRIER Sees Per yt a err eemceretr arte Went te 25,761 24,383 21,765 
ERS eres ey eee eer 26,328 25,269 22,793 
ME Petree 2 er ee oR RRA o 5 26,587 25,583 22,749 
NER car Mahe < CaaS aS os weit aes Ce 26,388 25,202 22,820 
WR a2 io 5 eis id Sik hale Sa SIAR Ses 26,922 25,398 22,889 
eer errr 26,826 25,582 22,848 
I oo oy hs mp iclc ih winteviccute aosi8,alake rw 26,937 25,254 22,788 
NED cyan cc ahead y Vossen Sere 24,534 22,006 
LY Sees cso a ie ay oes 23,627 21,091 

YS rin re iin las aes 24,553 22,003 


Owing principally to the increased speed of freight 
trains in 1930, this performance factor of gross ton- 
miles per train hour (excluding the weight of locomo- 
tive and tender) showed a considerable increase in 
that year, and broke all previous records. The month- 
ly averages for 1930 ran consistently above 1929 and 
the five years, the cumulative results for the first ten 
months in the two years being as follows: 

_ ere km ref 
eer ok ee 


This was an increase in 1930 of 1,244 gross ton-miles 
per train hour, or 5.1 per cent. 

A closely related performance factor is the average 
number of nét ton-miles per train hour, which ex- 
cludes the weight of the cars and covers only the 
freight in the train. This factor also broke all records 
in 1930, and its progress is outlined in Chart F. 


Fuel Conservation 


Two of the new performance records established 
by the railways during 1930 lay in the field of locomo- 
tive fuel consumption. Both in the freight and the pas- 
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senger service, records were established with respect to 
the economy of utilization. 

Table XIX carries statistics of fuel consumption per 
unit in the two services, with a comparative showing 
for the several months of 1930 and 1929. 


Table XIX—Pounds of Locomotive Fuel per Unit of Performance 
(Freight and Passenger Service) 


Lbs. per 1000 G.T.M. Lbs. per P.T.C.M. 





(Freight) (Passenger) 

1930 1929 1930 1929 

I a ae Aecrenia a etinkid.e wilhpinn eae 142 144 16.8 16.8 
Re eer rr re ee ne 131 143 15.8 16.7 
SI ira cive twice ane cere'e Morus ale are whi 129 131 15.4 43.5 
SN isa lca ae eas Sta wales salt a ia 121 124 14.6 14.6 
May 115 119 14.0 14.3 
june 112 114 13.6 13.7 
July 109 113 13.4 13.5 
August 109 112 13.5 13.4 
September 111 116 13.7 13.9 
October 117 121 14.5 14.7 
November ; 131 ve 15.3 
December 139 16.0 
Year ... 125 14.8 


In the freight service, fuel consumption per 1000 
gross ton-miles was lowered in each of the first ten 
months of 1930, compared with the corresponding 
months of 1929. The average for the ten months was 
120 pounds per 1000 G. T. M. in 1930 and 123 pounds 
in 1929, a reduction (and improvement) of three 
pounds, or 2.4 per cent. The steady progress in this 
regard since 1922 is indicated below: 


Locomotive Fuel per 1000 G.T.M. 
(Inc. Loco. & Tender) 


PMID  sivibnskcceedeceebenneeeenes 120 
BED Weebis besaedes bas vekicnetsdownsebeeeds 125 
DED sibecebensetasednewebexns shar keawien 127 
SE Spb bdkpdsechy on xvannwenn Feuewadannae 131 
DEE "Sud 00445 )s0c 6¥be eda cekedeedocehernel 137 
BE npeGWnkacceeee os ves see Sedidewkeeil 140 
0 Peres errr eee Ter 149 
DE vais Anak evans bnieewick< ee dns es seaiaee 161 
EE Gb.ctr Sha eiareencte«shasernconebene’ 163 


In the passenger service, fuel consumption per pas- 
senger-train car-mile was lowered in seven of the first 
ten months of 1930, compared with the corresponding 
months of 1929; in two months it was the same as in 
1929, and in one month (August) slightly greater. The 
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average for the ten months was 14.5 pounds per P. T. 
C. M. in 1930 and 14.7 pounds in 1929, an improve- 
ment of 1.4 per cent. 


Summary 


While the railways faced many problems in 1930, 
growing out of the world-wide depression of that year, 
they also confronted a number of economic problems 
not related to the depression. 

The greatest of these was the rising tide of com- 
petition from other agencies of transportation, which 
some have thought might eventually engulf the rail- 
way industry. Briefly stated, the growth in number and 
use of the private passenger automobile and the com- 
mon carrier autobus has whittled down the passenger 
traffic to less than three-fifths of the volume of 1920. 
The private, contract, and common carrier motor truck 
operates in ever-widening zones of activity, and has 
brought an increasing element of freight competition 
into the picture. Additionai elements are the growth of 
hydroelectric and other power plants, which indirectly 
tend to reduce coal consumption and coal movement by 
rail; rapid expansion in the pipe line industry, which 
has come to cover the piping of gasoline and ‘natural 
gas, as well as the cruder oils; inland waterway devel- 
opment, fostered by large and increasing government ap- 
propriations for river and canal improvements and by 
direct public subsidies to the government barge line 
on the Mississippi and Warrior rivers. 

These growing factors of competition are receiving 
specific recognition from many quarters. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in its annual report to 
Congress for 1930, pointed out that the recession in 
business was a factor in the year’s operations, and then 
added: 

But a different and more threatening financial difficulty con- 
fronts the railways. This is the effect of the competition of 
other forms of transportation. ... The prospect of a continued 
expansion in freight business to offset the further loss in pas- 
senger business is darkened by the competition of water lines, 
pipe, and trucks, and by changes that may check the growth 
in demand for ton-mileage, such as economy in the use of coal, 
changes in the location of industry, and the relatively slower 
growth of population. 

Many unofficial commentators have emphasized the 
increasingly serious competitive situation. The railways 
themselves, in a “declaration of policy” adopted by the 
Association of Railway Executives on November 20, 
listed some of the competitive factors underlying the 
lessening rate of growth in railway freight traffic. They 
urged that inequitable restrictions on the railways be re- 
moved, and that proper and comparable measures of 
regulation be applied to their competitors. The dec- 
laration further called on the government to withdraw 
from subsidized competition with the railways, and to 
give the carriers a respite from rate reductions and from 
enactments or regulations tending to affect their financial 
position to disadvantage. 

The Commission during the late autumn inaugurated 
a series of hearings on the subject of coordination of 
rail and motor transportation, which were still under 
way at the close of 1930. In addition, its annual re- 
port recommended prompt passage of national legis- 
lation to regulate interstate motor bus traffic, to “furnish 
a nucleus of experience upon which to build for the 
future.” The bus regulation bill before Congress, mean- 
while, was making but slow progress. 

Consolidation of railway companies into a few large 
systems has also been urged as one means of meeting the 
new conditions. The consolidation plan prepared by the 

Interstate Commerce Commission at the close of 1929 
(Continued on page 102) 
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Railway Construction Increases 
in Volume 


Expenditures largest since 1923—Mileage of new lines decreases— 


Larger mileage of new lines under construction and projected 


By George E. Boyd 
Associate Editor, Railway Age 


HE record of another year of railway construction 

has been made, during which the widespread ac- 

tivities which have been so prominent a feature 
of railway development for nearly a decade, were in no 
wise abated. Contrary to popular belief, during 1930 the 
railways did not diminish their expenditures in this field. 
As a matter of fact they increased them. During the 
first nine months of the year, this being the latest date 
for which complete figures are available, the money spent 
for new equipment and for additions and betterments to 
their properties was greater than for the corresponding 
period of any year since 1923. 

It is a matter of especial interest that $125,000,000 
more was spent during this period than in the same period 
in 1929, and that the expenditure of more than $425,- 
000,000 for improvements to roadway and structures was 
nearly $63,000,000 greater than last year. The mileage of 
new lines completed during the year was 513, as com- 
pared with 666 during 1929, a decrease of 153 miles or 
26 per cent. This was less than for any year since 1924, 
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but larger than for any year between 1919 and 1924. 
However, the mileage of lines now under construction or 
projected for 1931 forecasts a larger total for next year. 

At the close of the year 590 miles of new line were 
under construction. Certificates were issued during the 
year by the Interstate Commerce Commission authoriz- 
ing the construction of 1,275.94 miles, practically all of 
which were issued to established companies. In addi- 
tion the commission authorized 327 miles in November 
and December, 1929. Four hundred fifteen miles of 
these lines are already under survey, 302 miles are now 
under construction and 64 miles have been completed. 
leaving 1,237 miles upon which actual construction has 
not vet been started. 

The mileage of second, third and fourth track com- 
pleted and placed in operation during the year, each 
exceeded the mileage of corresponding tracks for 1929. 
For a number of years there has been a steady decline in 
the mileage of multiple track construction, despite an 
equally steady increase in the volume of traffic handled. 
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This has been made possible primarily by the extensive 
installations of automatic signals, centralized control, in- 
terlockings, remotely controlled power switches, and 
other devices to speed up traffic, and by the use of 
heavier power, which have been made by many of the 
railways on their heavy traffic lines. When the limit of 
‘operating capacity has been reached, however, multiple 
tracks offer the only ultimate solution to the problem of 
increased capacity, so that the increased multiple track 
mileage placed in operation during 1930 is an indication 
that on some lines it was considered that the volume of 
traffic had reached a point where it was sufficient to 
warrant this more expensive solution of the problem of 
main-track capacity. 

As in previous years, the major projects among the 
new lines fell into three classifications : Those which were 
built to furnish new traffic routes; those to provide 
shorter lines or easier grades along existing routes; and 
those which were projected to develop new territory or 
industrial centers. 

Typical of the first classification was the extension by 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, of the line of the 
former Kansas City, Mexico & Orient from Paisano, 





gs. Goan : ; 
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new route to the City of Mexico, but to the central sec- 


tions of that country and which will eventually bring 


the Pacific ports on the west coast of Mexico, several 
hundred miles nearer to the eastern sections of the 
United States. Another project of this character is the 
new line, approximately 200 miles long, between Kla- 
math Falls, Ore., and Keddie, Cal., which is being built 
by the Great Northern and the Western Pacific to pro- 
vide a new route from the Northwest into San Francisco 
and from Oregon and Northern California points to the 
Fast. 

The most prominent in the second class is the co- 
ordinated construction which is being carried out by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific and the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, between Trenton, Mo., and Bir- 
mingham, to provide a joint line into Kansas City, of 
easy grades, light curvature, and less mileage. 

Notable examples of lines constructed to develop new 
territory or to reach industrial centers include the Texas 
& Pacific line to Lovington, N. M., 73.5 miles; the 20- 
mile extension, in Oklahoma, of the Beaver, Meade & 
Englewood; the two lines in Oregon, aggregating 27 
miles, completed by the Spokane, Portland & Seattle; 
and the extension by the Seaboard Air Line of the 
_ George & Chesterfield, 16 miles, into Hopewell, 

a. 


Texas Maintains First Place in New Mileage 


For the third consecutive year Texas led in the con- 
struction of new lines, the 245 miles which were com- 
pleted in 1930 being 86 miles greater than the mileage 
completed in 1929, but 108 miles less than in 1928. New 
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Mexico stepped into second place with 73.5 miles, dis- 
placing California which had slightly less than 10 miles 
in 1930. Qklakoma again ranked third with 27.5 miles, 
while Oregon was close behind with 27 miles. 

At the clese of the year approximately 590 miles of 
new road were under construction, a reduction of 40 
miles as compared with the previous year, although the 
mileage of new lines projected, 1,237, was slightly 
greater than at the end of 1929. Among the larger pro- 
jects of this character are two lines of the Gulf ® West 
Texas, one from Fredericksburg, Tex., to Brady, 69 
miles, and the other from San Angelo, Tex., to Eden, 44 
miles ; two lines of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
one from Vega, Tex., to Forrest, 84 miles, and the other 
between Shamrock, Tex., and Beaver Creek, 113.5 miles; 
a line 115 miles long from Childress, Tex., to Pampa, 
which is projected by the Colorado & Southern; and the 
Texas-New Mexico, 70 miles. 

These are only the more important examples of the 
projected new line construction. The complete list of 
authorizations for new lines issued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in 1930 is as follows: 


Mileage 
Author- 
Name of Road Location of Line ized 
Algers, Winslow & Western........ Pike County, Ind. ......... 4.20 
Atlante Coast Lite... -scsce0.+ - Polk County, Fla. ..... 7.00 
Broward County Port Authority. Broward County, Fla. ..... 3.50 
Charleston i Western Carolina. . Spartanburg County, S. C... 2.00 
Chesapezke «9 Pade Acwlenaners Raleigh County, W. Va..... 19.20 
Chicago & North bai beach eth a . Geogebic County, Mich. 5.62 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 

RAMS | aaieacGenn est Wenn coer Clav, Ray, and Caldwell Coun- : 
OR: Bs wie sna eaiceas via! ae 

Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf...... Oldham and Deaf Smith 
ee a ee 0.00 

Wheeler, Collingsworth, 

Childress, Hardeman, 

Foard, and Wilbarger 
" Oe ae a 8.00 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.. Curry and Quay Counties, N. 
MG tekne sea V.onweew ene 26.00 
ee Clackamas County, Ore..... 4.00 
Clinton-Oklahoma-Western ........ Gray County, Tex........... 8.70 


Baca and Bent C ounties, Colo. 83.06 
Cimarron County, Okla., and 
Union —_ Colfax Counties, 


Dodge City & Cimarron Valley.... 
Elkhart & Santa Fe 


ee 


Sythe Gata ee hese . 149.00 
Fort Worth & Denver Northern... Chi il a r * ss, Collingsworth, 
Wheeler, and Gr: ay Coun- 
; Se, SS ya S aks acer Oa 110.00 
< EIR) So. 56s -5 osc sie sie as Klamath County, Ore. and 
Siskiyou, Modoc, and Las- 
sen Counties, Calif. o« 87550 


Great Northern and Western Pacific Modoc and Siskiyou Counties, 


NES gf osinac.ch's xanclétansa SOUUO 
Cele West ‘TOES oo ic ckcdciodes Gillespie, Mason, McCulloch, 
Concho and Tom _ Green 
. oa ee 113.50 
Pnier-CAHtOnmie <0 « s:0:0's:2 6:64 '5:410:5:0:0:0 Imperial County, Calif 5.80 


Michigan Central and New York 


RNIN oxo a.c cs sectd tars ardlvveveres avevers Kent County, Mich. ........ 2.95 
New Orleans Public Belt .......... Orleans and Jefferson Par- 
SM eh 6ich 06s ore cw ine 4.90 
ae Se”. ee eee New York City .. 4.50 
Onondaga County, N. Y. 6.46 
Norfolk @& Western... 0.6 sccce.e McDowell County, W. ‘Va. 
and Tazewell County, Va... 8.00 
CQnetta Be Wenterts ..s.icc cc eck. Fentress County, Tenn. 9.00 
ee Litt. County, C6. 66icss ces 68.60 
Ozark & Philpott Valley.......... Franklin County, Ark. 7.00 
Panhandle & Santa Fe ............ Potter, Moore, Sherman, and 
é Dallman Counties, Tex.,.. 98.00 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie .......... eaver County, Pa..... 3.50 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia....... Washington County, Pa..... 6.00 


Quanah, Acme & Pacific.......... 


Hardeman County, 
St. Louis @ Ghio River... 0.60. 


St. Clair County, IIl..... hiya te 17 





St. Louis-San Francisco .......... Creek County, Okla. ...... 2.95 
St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas.. Wilbarger and Baylor Coun- 
a, a ee eR .. 42.60 
St. Louis Southwestern............ Craighead and Poinsett Coun- 
a Se ere 15.50 
Souter: PRe oasis Sivedcd eaten ae we Solano County, Calif ate 70 
Sprucemont Nevada .............. Elko County, Nev. ........ 23.50 
Texas. & New Orleans and Morgan’s 
Lowisiann & Texassa..cccccsccs Lafourche Parish, La....... 5.47 
Texas Short Line Ry. Co.......+ Van Zandt County, Tex..... 11.09 
Toledo, Peoria & Western........ Peete County, Lil. vss peice 69 
WE Brain a'e ss iarbieaiald bn-aiiaé me's Fayette County, W. Va..... 1.09 
WGRION ROMNG: «cds scic ceive cidiccase Plumas and Lassen Counties, 
Cae wee eeeres .112.06 
Ce a Se a 1,275.94 


Mileage Decreased in Canada 


The mileage of new lines completed in Canada showed 
a marked decrease in 1930 as compared with 1929, being 
385 miles as compared with 841 miles in 1929 and 723 
miles in 1928. It is greater, however, than in 1926 or 


1927 when 335 miles and 310 miles respectively were 
completed, but with these exceptions it is the lowest since 
1922, when only 145 miles were completed. As in re- 
cent years most of this mileage consisted of branch lines 
constructed for the purpose of developing those sections 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan which are adapted for agri- 
culture. The major exception was the 45-mile extension 
of the main line of the Temiskaming & Northern On- 
tario, which is being pushed steadily toward tide water 
at the south end of James Bay, Ont. The construction 
of the remainder of the line necessary to do this is now 
under way and should be completed in the near future. 
The completion of this project will not only give the 
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1907 976 NRRL Sate stipes pee 305 
1908 1,249 ia eae i teeiteitiect w. 252 
1909 1,488 MLA? pubiin «chee'deodnn 145 
I it ot an a ae 1,844 “SRS ie ara a erties 655 
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Dominion an additional route to Europe through Hud- 
son Strait, but will also give access to the vast forest and 
mineral resources along the southerly and easterly sides 
of Hudson Bay and permit their development. 


Railway Construction in Mexico 


Railway construction in Mexico, which has been prac- 
tically at a standstill for several years owing to the po- 
litical and economic conditions in that country, was in 
itself of minor importance, since only 66.5 miles of new 
road were completed and placed in operation, 46.7 miles 
of which was on the Calles-Guerrero line, thus complet- 
ing the construction between these points. The impor- 
tant railway development of the year in Mexico, however, 
was the placing in operation of the plan for reorganizing 
the government-owned railways, the National Railways 
of Mexico, which comprise approximately 70 per cent of 
the existing mileage of the country. The benefits which 
are expected to accrue from this reorganization and the 
fact that both the finances and operation of this system 
have been placed in capable hands, should give a decided 
impetus to the plans which have already been made for 
the construction of lines to provide adequate transporta- 
tion in sections of the country where it is badly needed. 

The large mileage of new lines which are already 
under survey or projected is given in detail in another 
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column. In addition to these lines, the government has 
granted a concession for the construction of a line be- 
tween Santa Lucrecia, V. C., where it will connect with 
the National Railways, and Campeche, Cam., the western 
terminus of the United Railways of Yucatan, about 528 
miles. The terms of the concession, which also contem- 
plates the construction of about 300 miles of branch lines, 
provide that the surveys shall be completed in two years, 
that construction shall be started within four months 
from that time, and that the entire construction shall be 
completed within 20 years from the date of the conces- 
sion. 


New Multiple Track Mileage 


Not only was the total mileage of multiple track com- 
pleted in 1930 greater than for the preceding year, but 
the mileage of second, third and fourth track each exceed- 
ed that for 1929. The amount of second track placed in 
operation was 236 miles as compared with 181 miles in 
1929, an increase of 55 miles or 30 per cent. Likewise 
the third and fourth track was 71 miles and 24 miles re- 
spectively as compared with 40 miles of third track and 





New Track Built in 1930 


Number of 





United companies First Second Third Fourth 
States building track track track track Total 
I, ig 6 ichrecers 1 rer 22.40 eee abies 22.49 
Arkansas ......°. 2 16.23 9.82 0.09 AS 26.14 
California ...... 3 9.63 18.32 oetaas — 27.95 
Colorado ....... 1 eas 2.08 re 2.08 
ae 2 9.03 Saat see ae 9.03 
EE, Sade wcwos 5 3.46 a 22.90 12.32 38.68 
D.  kakeee de 2 “nen 41.81 ae ne 41.81 
eee 3 16.46 55.00 1.28 eae 72.74 
Louisiana’ ...... 1 18.89 Sein veers ae 18.89 
Michigan ....... 2 5.62 3.90 =e 9.52 
Mississippi ..... 1 ves 1.17 pions 1aF 
eee 1 Pe 18.26 nas 18.26 
Montana ....... 1 5.84 ied wate 5.84 
New Mexico .... 1 73.48 se ore eh 73.48 
INOW COPE cscecc 1 5.50 3.20 10.90 7.70 27.30 
dia dae: oe 40h» o 14.28 17.55 4.49 ee 36.32 
Oklahoma ...... 2 27.49 4.50 mene ae 31.99 
SS EEE 1 27.00 en wihes ate 27.00 
Pennsylvania ... 3 9.87 351 1.84 1.87 16.09 
Rhode Island ... 1 aaa iat 13.73 way: 13.73 
EE a.diaiea sa ee' 5 245.13 33.55 ire 256.28 
EE Soewecnson 2 ee 14.28 eats ‘ 14.28 
WHIMED:. ccscccee 2 19.94 3.33 sihiai ems 23.27 
West Virginia... 2 5.66 7.00 16.08 2.22 30.96 
Total United States... 513,51 236.28 71.31 24.11 845.21 





10 miles of fourth track in the previous year, the per- 
centages of increase being 77 and 140 respectively. The 
longest single stretch of second track placed in operation 
was on the Southern between Danville, Ky., and Rogers 
Gap, 55 miles; the next longest being on the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis between Whitestown, 
Ind., and Colfax 22.77 miles. The Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe was only slightly behind with 22.4 miles of 
second track between Winslow, Ariz., and Joseph City. 


1912 1914 1916 1918 1920 1922 1924 1926 1928 1930 
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The Southern Pacific completed 14 miles in Utah, be- 
tween Bridge and West Weber, while the Missouri Pa- 
cific placed nearly 12 miles of second main track in opera- 
tion between Pacific, Mo., and Boles. 

The Chicago & North Western completed its third 
tracking program between Chicago and Des Plaines dur- 
ing the year, placing 8 miles of third track in service, be- 
tween Jefferson Park, Ill., and Des Plaines and an addi- 
tional 15 miles beyond Des Plaines. The Cheapeake & 
Ohio completed 16 miles of third track between Bar- 
boursville; W. Va., and Kenova, and the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford completed 14 miles between 
Westerly, R. I., and Davisville. The New York Cen- 
tral completed 7.7 miles each of third and fourth track 
on its Hudson River division between Chelsea, N. Y., 
and Poughkeepsie, while the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy completed 12 miles of fourth track between 
Downers Grove, IIl., and Eola. 


Miscellaneous Projects of Magnitude 


The New York Central continued work on the West 
Side improvements in New York, the largest single proj- 
ect now under way in the country. This project in- 
volves an ultimate expenditure of $175,000,000 and calls 
for the elevation and relocation of its tracks on the west 
side of Manhattan Island, the elimination of 90 street 
crossings at grade and a large amount of miscellaneous 
construction. The next largest project is the electrifica- 
tion of the main line of the Pennsylvania between New 
York and Philadelphia, work on which has shown con- 
siderable progress during the year. This company has 
also continued work actively on its passenger terminal in 
Philadelphia, which will, when completed, have cost 
upwards of $60,000,000. The suburban facilities at 
West Philadelphia, which are a part of this development, 
were placed in operation during the year. 

Another electrification project upon which rapid 
progress has been made during the year is that of the 
suburban lines of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
in New Jersey, which was completed at the end of De- 
cember, and which will be placed in full operation during 
the first weeks of the new year. The Reading has also 
made satisfactory progress in the electrification of its 
suburban lines out of Philadelphia. In addition to the 
electrification proper, this project includes an extensive 
grade crossing elimination program on the Chestnut Hill 
branch, and will cost $21,500,000. 

The Illinois Central has continued the electrification 
of its tracks in its Chicago terminal, the progress during 
1930 being confined to the freight tracks which were 
electrified as far south as Thirty-ninth street. The elec- 
trification of the freight tracks alone will require an ul- 
timate expenditure of $4,500,000. 

For several years the elimination of grade crossings 
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has put a heavy burden upon the railways, 1930 being no 
exception. Among the larger undertakings of this char- 
acter are included the track elevation now under con- 
struction by the Indianapolis Union Railway which will 
cost $13,000,000 when completed; the track elevation 
and depression for a distance of 4.5 miles through Mil- 
waukee which the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific is carrying out at a cost of $4,000,000; a similar 
project by the Louisville & Nashville at Birmingham, 
Ala., which is estimated to cost $4,000,000; the Mana- 
yunk grade separation at Manayunk, Pa., by the Reading, 
$4,500,000; the Baltimore & Ohio track elevation at 
South Philadelphia, Pa., $4,400,000, and two other grade 
separations by this road, one on Staten Island, New York, 
$1,815,000, and the other at Baltimore, Md., $1,870,000; 
the joint track elevation at Newark, Ohio, by the Balti- 
more & Ohio and the Pennsylvania at a total cost of $1,- 
980,000; the Central of New Jersey at Cranford, N. J., 
$2,300,000; the Norfolk & Western at Columbus, Ohio, 
$4,500,000 ; the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific at 
Evanston, III., $2,000,000; the Chicago & North West- 
ern at Kenosha, Wis., where a three year program is 
under way, $900,000 having been spent in 1930; the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific which has grade separa- 
tions under way at various points on its system which 
total $1,413,000; and the Southern, which has three major 
projects which involve a cost of $1,848,000. In addition 
to street and highway separations the railway grade 
crossings at Fifteenth and Canal streets, Chicago, which 
involve four roads, are being eliminated at a cost of $15,- 
000,000. The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific is also ele- 
vating its tracks through Joliet, Ill., in connection with the 
Illinois Deep Waterway project, at a cost of $1,413,000. 

These are only the projects of greatest magnitude. 
Other crossing eliminations are being carried out in in- 
creasingly large numbers, as is shown in detail in another 
column. These range in magnitude from that of the 
Kentucky & Indiana Terminal at Louisville, Ky., which is 
estimated to cost $700,000, to the great number which are 
in, progress in the smaller cities and towns, and at isolated, 
but important, country highways. 


Passenger Facilities 


Large expenditures were made for the improvement 
of passenger facilities despite the constant decrease in 
The major projects of this char- 
acter included the Cleveland Union Terminal which was 
placed in operation late in June and which cost more 
than $80,000,000; work was continued on the Cincinnati 
Union Terminal, the ultimate cost of which will be $41,- 
000,000; the Pennsylvania continued its progress on its 
$60,000,000 Philadelphia passenger terminal, placing the 
suburban facilities at West Philadelphia in service dur- 
ing the year. This road also has improved passenger 
facilities under construction at Newark, N. J., which are 
expected to cost $15,000,000. The Illinois Termirial has 
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extensive passenger facilities under construction at St. 
Louis, Mo., upon which at the end of the year, it had ex- 
pended $3,400,000. The Union Pacific and Burlington 
have practically completed the co-ordination of their pas- 
senger facilities at Omaha, Neb., which involve a total 
cost of $4,178,000. The St. Louis-San Francisco is 
completing union stations at Tulsa, Okla., and Oklahoma 
City, at a cost of $2,500,000 each. Alterations in the 
Grand Central terminal at New York and the South sta- 
tion at Boston are expected to cost $1,805,000 and $1,- 
800,000 respectively. The Texas & Pacific is erecting a 
combined passenger station and office building at Ft. 
Worth, Tex., at a cost of $1,500,000, while the Norfolk 
& Western is spending $1,090,000 at Portsmouth, Ohio, 
for a new passenger station and the improvement of its 
incidental facilities. The Southern Pacific has erected a 
new station at Stockton, Cal., at a cost of $550,000 and 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis completed its 
Atlanta, Ga., terminal at a cost of $577,000. 

In addition to these direct expenditures for passenger 
stations, the New York, Chicago & St. Louis is complet- 
ing an expenditure of $19,000,000 to connect with the 
Cleveland Union Terminal, while the New York Central 
and Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis have spent 
$7,000,000 and $6,750,000 respectively for the same pur- 
pose and such incidental construction as is necessary to 
the main project. Similarly, the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific revised its alinement at Oklahoma City to reach 
the new union station at that point, expending $1,904,000 
for this purpose. 


Freight Handling Facilities 


Freight-handling facilities of various types also called 
for large expenditures during the year, the most impor- 
tant projects of this character being the Pennsylvania’s 
pier and warehouse, Jersey City, N. J., $6,750,000; the 
12-story terminal commerce building under construction 
at Philadelphia, Pa., by the Reading, $4,680,000; the 
produce terminal and hold yard, Pittsburgh, Pa., by the 
Pennsylvania, $3,273,000; a warehouse and mart, Ter- 
minal Railroad Association, St. Louis, Mo., $3,000,000; 
a new coal-handling pier which is being constructed by 
the Chesapeake & Ohio at Newport News, Va., $2,210,- 
000 ; the new produce terminal of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
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Lines Lines 
abandoned abandoned 
and but not yet 
taken up taken up 
United States Miles Miles 
Albany Port Terminal Railroad 
Waterloo Island, N. Y. to Albany ............6- 0.01 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
ee Oi Ce . ccc wccpeesiee apnea Jade 
Bristol Railroad 
Bristol, Vt., to New Haven Jct. .....ecccccce - 6.00 
Cairo, Truman & Southern 
Poinsett and Cross Counties, Ark.............+. 11.00 
Cement, Tolenas & Tidewater 
Cee OO SUE ccheaceceenvttcurresae 1.95 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Penniman, Va., to Penniman Jct. .............. 4.68 
Chesapeake Western 
Mt. Solon, Va., to North River Gap............ 4.00 
Chicago & Illinois Midland 
er ee, ee rs teach eel eeeeenreee 13.30 
Chicago & North Western 
Ce ts OF SOMONE sescictratveccseeeunas 4.64 
ie acaba de aiereebeee nee ewes ee 0.33 
Sh Se eS ee er rer 2.32 
Boone, Ia., to Ogden (Via Moingona) .........-- 10.28 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
SS i EO eee 41.94 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Kirkland, Ill., to Camp Grant ....--....eesee- 15.14 
Springfield, S. D., to Running Water.......... 6.55 
Wwortnemgtonm, Ta., 00 Farley occ cccccccccccres 6.87 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Wee Cmlametee City, ORIR. 2 cede cc scvecesevcvcces 6.72 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
Emerald, Wis., to Woodville .....cccscccccsces 9.62 
Chicora & Northwestern 
i 2 eo icacesh awwsneseeees 8.90 
Cimarron & Northwestern 
Cimarron, N. M., to Ponil Park ..........0.. 17.50 
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Lines Lines 
abandoned abandoned 
and but not yet 
taken up taken up 
Miles Miles 
Colorado & Wyoming 
Sopris, Colo., to Piedmont Mine .............. 0.58 
Detroit & Mackinac 
Rose City, Mich., to National City............ 31.22 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
Beret, Bese. OO TPUMGEO 6.6 e cs cicccecsccees 5.08 
eee ee 0.49 
PO, WENO, OO COMI hc nce cccccccnsews 16.22 
Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville 
Northville, N. Y., to Broadalbin Jct. ............ 12.20 
Gloversville, N. Y., to Johnstown ............0. 3.50 
Georgia & Florida 
aa er Si vcous Gee 14.10 
Graymont, Ga., to Pendleton Jct. ............-. 22.50 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
i Ci. CG NE Senssansecccee senses 12.20 
Illinois Central 
SO ID pide eons odesenbuwse 11.68 
I Nc ws ccd wedes 0oaee@ 12.50 
Lake Providence, Texarkana & Western 
eee, Eid., to Tee GWOMP 2.0 ooo ccccccocse 7.00 
Louisiana & Airkansas 
Aloha, La., to Clinchfield Quarry ............ 24.92 
Louisville & Nashville 
PN ey dg 'a a. s00 3:6 06, «0G 1.99 
Macomb, Industry & Littleton 
ee eS rere ee rere 19.96 
Manila & South Western 
Bamenerd, Atk., $0 MOOR occ cscs ccsecsces 6.00 
Mineral Point & Northern 
Highland, Wis., to Highland Jct. .......-...... 26.40 
Mississippi Southern 
Harrietville, Miss., to Kiln ........-ssscscesses 30.00 
Harrietville, Miss., to Hines Jct. ............0. 19.6 
Missouri Pacific 
Tioga, La., to Camp Beauregard ..........--.. 0.98 
Ms Ob EAE WEEE cccccscccccvececses 6.27 
Monongahela 
Dearth Jct., Pa., to Low Phos Works.......... 0.21 
Montour 
I I acne al adr arg: peice 6-4 araeve a9 0% 2.41 
Mt. Tamalpais & Muir Woods 
Mill Valley Cal., to summii of mountain 8.49 
Bee, Gee, Bb Be WOO cicicccccecccicsecns 2.88 
Northwestern Pacific 
Point Reyes, Cal., to Monte Rio ...........0. 36.48 
Oklahoma Southwestern 
REE. ROMINA, BO DUUNHEN 6c cccccecescsctccces 23.25 
TE OE aa law wnidieerwiele.s eices eine odie 3.24 
er er re 2.26 
EE. alee ccaceecteverstoeseseuene 0.60 
Pennsylvania 
re ee 1.23 
Ee eer 0.55 
i i Oe CE ev oeices veins sce cen woe 0.55 
Reading 
At various points in Pennsylvania .............. 1.67 
Rutland, Toluca & Nofsthern 
PS Bi ED Sccecce sac cic sutecesee 6.00 
St. Louis-San Francisco 
Bioomheld, Mo., to Campbell ........ 2. .scccecsee 33.58 
Rime, MEO, CO BrGWRWOOd 2 .ccccccccscecveves 9.82 
Seaboard Air Line 
Beeeerees, Wek, OO. TONGA o2ccccccnccvrcvess 14.51 
Southern Pacific 
I OO OEE, i sic es cre screecseevwea 14.71 
SE CO EE Sc ce cansccsseesceserne 3.95 
OE No cco sore sees cud enesciners 3.07 
I IR NS oon in Fides nrwielle lenis eae wee 1.71 
EE SEE, MIN as ove ian 804d ek weeievleeiee 1.08 
Union Pacific 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co. 
Megier, Waanh., to Nahcotta ........cccceseces 26.34 
Bees, Weamn., te Fiwace Jet... 2... cece scece 1.09 
Wrightsville & Tennile 
Wadley Southern 
mice, Ga. Go Cretle Janction. «..cccsccvcciene 14.00 
Com GA, 0 CWRIMBOTO oe oiecc sce cviewis cs 33.00 
I hg Nea gar eer eBay wou a tere ale pie) hcale a 460.77 233.40 
Canada 
Great Northern 
Geand Forks, B. C., to Weston, B. Co. ccce cece 2.57 





at Baltimore, Md., $1,200,000; new freight facilities the 
Chicago & North Western is constructing in connection 
with the Merchandise Mart, at Chicago, $1,644,000 ; vari- 
ous freight-handling facilities at New York, New York 
Central, $3,692,000; three freight piers at Portland, Me., 
Maine Central, $1,750,000; inbound freight house and 
warehouse, Texas & Pacific, Ft. Worth, Tex., $1,800,- 
000 ; and the Railway Express building which the Chicago 
& North Western is constructing at Chicago at a cost of 
$3,900,000. In addition to these projects five railways in 
the west and southwest constructed new grain elevators 
or enlarged existing grain-handling facilities at a cost 
of $5,937,000. 

Large sums were also involved in extensions and im- 
provements to freight yards. The Chesapeake & Ohio 
either completed or made progress on yard facilities of 
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which the ultimate cost will be $4,141,000; the Burlington 
is adding to its freight terminal at Galesburg, IIl., at a 
cost of $3,000,000; the New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
is constructing yards at Cleveland, Ohio, which will cost 
$3,500,000; the alterations and additions to Mott Haven 
yard at New York will cost the New York Central 
$3,685,000; the Pennsylvania is constructing a yard at 
South Philadelphia, Pa., to cost $2,640,000; the Union 
Pacific has started the construction of a new yard at 
Cheyenne, Wyo., which is estimated to cost $1,886,000; 
while a large number of smaller but important projects 
of this character increase the total by several millions 
of dollars. 


. Shops and Engine Terminals 


Among the larger construction projects which were 
completed during the year or are in progress, shops and 
engine terminals occupy a prominent place. The Chesa- 
peake & Ohio completed its large shop program at Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., and Russell, Ky., at a total expenditure 
of $6,818,000; while a large number of smaller improve- 
ments on other roads total approximately $2,000,000. 
Engine terminals to the number of eight major projects 
which were completed or in progress involved an expendi- 
ture of $4,866,000, besides a number of smaller improve- 
ments totaling more than $1,000,000. 


Bridges 


The largest bridge project completed during the year 
was the Suisun Bay bridge which the Southern Pacific 
opened to traffic and which cost $12,000,000. The Penn- 
sylvania completed two bridges across the Hackensack 
river at Marion, N. J., at a cost of $8,000,000 and another 
across the Allegheny river at South Oil City, Pa., at a 
cost of $1,388,000. The Wabash has under construction 
at St. Charles, Mo., a bridge across the Missouri river 
which is estimated to cost $5,500,000, while the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas completed the foundations for a similar 
structure across this stream at Boonville, Mo. 

The Toledo Terminal completed its $1,300,000 bridge 
over the Maumee river at Toledo, Ohio. The Illinois 
Central removed its St. Charles Air Line bridge over the 
Chicago river to a position across the new channel at a 
cost of $500,000 while the Baltimore & Ohio completed 
its new bascule bridge over the new channel of this river, 
spending $1,300,000 for this purpose and other incidental 
items in connection with the straightening of this river. 
Other bridge construction of magnitude, not including 
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structures on new lines, was completed or in progress 
during the year which involved a total expenditure of 
approximately $12,000,000. 

During 1930, eight tunnel projects were under way, 
only one of which was completed, this being the conver- 
sion of the Ona tunnel at Ona, W. Va., into an open 
cut, by the. Chesapeake & Ohio, at a cost of $713,000. 
This road has four major tunnel projects under contruc- 
tion at Jerry’s Run, Va., Allegheny, Va., Talcott, W. Va., 
and Stretchers Neck, W. Va., the total cost of which will 
be $7,357,000, other projects bringing the total cost of 
work now in progress to $8,185,000. 

Water supply development and improvements of con- 
siderable magnitude were under way or completed, by 
four railways. The Illinois Central extended a pipe line 
from the Chicago city limits to Markham yard at a cost 
of $111,500. The New York Central has under way the 
installation of seven water treating plants on its main line 
west of Buffalo, which will cost $487,800 when com- 
pleted, one plant now being in service. The Southern 
Pacific laid long lines of cast iron pipe at Imlay, Nev., 
and Montello to increase its available supply of water 
and constructed a 90-ft. rock-filled dam at Bonito Creek, 
N. M., to impound a supply of 332,000,000 gal. In ad- 
dition, this road installed water-treating equipment at 
19 water stations in Texas. The total cost of these im- 
provements was $1,103,000. The Texas & Pacific con- 
tinued its program of water supply development on the 
western section of its road by completing a pipe line 37 
miles long near Toyah, Tex., at a cost of $500,000. 


Increase in Mileage of Abandoned Lines 


There was an increase .of 238 miles in the lines aban- 
doned in the United States, the total for the year being 
694 miles which is 181 miles in excess of the mileage of 
new lines completed during the year. This compares with 
a net increase of 91 miles of main track in 1929 and 513 
miles in 1928. The largest abandonment during the year 
was that of the Mississippi Southern which discontinued 
the operation of its entire railroad, 49.6 miles. The Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy came next with 42 miles of 
line between Englewood, S. D., and Calcite, although the 
St. Louis-San Francisco abandoned slightly more than 
43 miles at two separate points. The Northwestern Pa- 
cific was next with 36.5 miles in one stretch between 
Point Reyes, Cal., and Monte Rio, while the Georgia & 
Florida abandoned a total of 36.6 miles at two separated 
point. 








Railway Construction in the United States in 1930 


Alaska Railroad 


‘Important Work Undertaken: Raising and widening embankments, 26 
miles, $125,300 (56 per cent completed). 


Albany Port District Terminal Railroad 
First Track: 


At Waterloo Island, Albany, N. Y., 3.9 miles. At Rens- 
selaer, N. Y. 1.6 miles. 
Second Track: At Waterloo Island, Albany, N. Y., 2.2 miles. At Rens- 
selaer, N. Y.,-1 mile 


ile. 
Third Track: At Waterloo Island, Albany, N. Y., 2.2 miles. At Rens- 
selaer, M. Y., 1 mile. 
Important Work Undertaken: New lines under construction, first, second 
and third tracks at Albany, N. Y., and Rensselaer, $225,000 (completed). 
Important Work Projected: Railway connections to car-ferry floats at 
Albany and Rensselaer, 1 mile. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


, yer Track: (Gulf Colorado & Santa Fe) Cane Jct., Tex., to Sena Jct., 
8 miles. 

(Pan Handle & Santa Fe) San Angelo, Tex., to Sonora, 64.95 miles. 
Paisano, Tex., to Presidio, 72.44 miles. 

Second Track: Joseph City, Ariz., to Winslow, 22.4 miles. High 
Grove, Cal., to Riverside, 2.85 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Renewal of Bridge 1124 and installation 
of bascule lift span over Middle river, Valley division, Woodsbro, Cal., 
(completed). New freight and passenger stations, additional yard fa- 


cilities, subways and _ viaducts, 


Streator, Ill., (completed) Renewal of 
Bridge 116-D and viaduct over state highway, La Rose, IIl., (10 per cent 
completed). Renew and raise Bridge 128-A over Illinois river and re- 
vise alinement, Chillicothe, Ill., (25 per cent completed). Renewal of 
bridge 323-B, Elmer, Mo., (20 per cent completed). Rearrangement of 


crossovers and installation of remote control switches for 
traffic, Holliday, Kan., to Olathe, (20 per cent completed). Apprentice 
school and rire department buildings, Topeka, Kan. (completed). Construc- 
tion of timber-treating plant, Wellington, Kan., (80 per cent completed). 
New station and Harvey House, Newton, Kan. (completed). Renewal of 
Bridge 451.1, over north fork of Red river, Lugert, Okla., (completed). 
Renewal of Bridge 1006-A over Rio Grande river, San Marcial, N. M 
(completed). Renewal and extension of Bridge C-34, Albuquerque divi- 
sion (completed). Changes in yard, Winslow, Ariz., (completed). New 
station and Harvey House, Winslow (completed). Grade separation, Los 
Angeles, Cal., (20 per cent completed). Additional yard tracks, Hobart, 
Cal. (completed). 

(Gulf Colorado & Santa Fe). 


reversal of 


New freight station facilities, Dallas, 


Tex., (completed). _New_ storehouse, Cleburn, Tex., (completed). New 
road under construction, Sena Jct., Tex., to Thompson, 15.9 miles. 
(Panhandle & Santa Fe). New road under construction, Heaton. 


Tex., to Lefors, 8.6 miles. Amarillo, Tex., to Boise City, Okla., 121.5 


miles. Renewal of Bridge 480.0 over Red river, Elmer, Okla., (com- 
pleted). Renewal of Bridge 688.1 over Colorado river, Beverly, Tex., 
(completed). New yard facilities, San Angelo, Tex., (completed). 
Atlanta & West Point 
Important Work Undertaken: (Western Railway of Alabama) River- 


bank protection, Ft. Decatur, Ala., $125,000 (completed). 
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Atlantic Coast Line 
-Medulla, Fla., to Ridgewood, 6.72 miles. 


Baltimore & Ohio 


Second Track: North Lima, Ohio, to Toledo, 1.25 miles. 
to Roachton, 6.70 miles. ‘“DA”’ tower, Ohio, to Tower “Q 
Third track: Kast Columous, Ohio, to N. & W. crossing, 2. 2 miles. 
Important Work Undertaken: Spur to pant of Guif Rehning Company, 
Gultport, Staten Island, N. Y., $440,0UU (99 per cent completea). :imi- 
nation of grade crossing, Bay street, Clitton, Staten Island, $1,205,000 
(2 per cent compieted). Elimination of grade crossing, ‘Lompkins avenue, 
Ciitton, S. L., $425,000 (completed). tsridge to carry new street over 
railway, Lorraine avenue, Citton, S. 1., $185,000 (completed). Elimi- 
nation of grade crossing, Egard road, Linden, N. J., $12U,0U0 (completed). 
Changing alinement and elevating tracks through South Philadeiphia, Pa., 
$4,400,000 (85 per cent compieted). Grade crossing elimination, Han- 
over street, and relocation of Point Branch, Baltimore, Md., 

$1,870,000 (completed). 

Additional pier facilities and pier shed, Pier 7, Locust Point, Balti- 
more, Md., $275,000 (completed). Improvement and additions to Pier 
6, Locust Point, Baltimore, $375,000 (completed). Marley Neck branch, 
new industrial branch, 2.67 miles long, Baitimore, $1,530,000 (98 per 
cent compuieted). Produce- handling facilities, warehouse and. team tracks, 
Baltimore, $1,200,000 (compieted). 

Grade crossing elimination, Hyattsville, Md., $269,600 (completed). 
Grade crossing elimination, Gaithersburg, Md., $200,000 (90 per cent 
completed). Elimination of grade crossing, Relay, Md., $150,000 (95 
per cent completed). Elimination of grade crossing, Ridgeville, Md., 
$250,000 (completed). Relocation of line, new bridge over Potomac river 
and changes in tunnel, Harpers Ferry, Va., $800,000 (35 per cent 
completed). Separation of grades, Kearneysville, W. Va., $210,000 (25 
per cent compieted). Enlarging passenger, freight and ” yard facilities 
at new location, Johnstown, Pa., $365,000 (30 per cent completed). Con- 
struction of float bridge and car dumper, Glenwood, Pa., $217,000 (40 
per cent completed). Elimination of Second Avenue grade crossing, re- 
vision of grade and additional tracks, Pittsburgh, Pa., $556,000 (50 per 
cent completed). Construction of freight house and driveways, Pittsburgh, 
$274,000 (completed). Elimination of grade crossing, Division street, 
Youngstown, Ohio, $283,500 (completed). Relocation of C. T. & V. 
branch, municiral airport, Akron,, Ohio, $149,000 (95 per cent com- 
pleted). New coal-storage yard and drawbridge over Grand river, Fair- 
port, Ohio, $364,000 (completed). Elimination of four grade crossings, 
Group 1, Akron, Ohio, joint with Pernsylvania, B. & O. proportion, $271,- 
00U (completed). Elimination of grade crossing East ww street, 
first unit of Group 2, Akron, joint with Pennsylvania, B. & O. propor- 
tion, $125,000 (30 per cent completed). 

Relocation of tracks and construction of bascule bridge over Chicago 
river, account of river straightening, Chicago, $1,300,000 (80 per cent 
completed). Track elevation between Seventy-ninth street and Western 
avenue, Chicago, $282,000 (95 per cent completed). 

Grade separation Fifteenth street and Stewart avenue, Chicago, B. 

O. Proportion, $1,085,000 (30 per cent completed). Track elevation 
Western avenue to Eighty-third street, Chicago (95 per cent completed). 
Track elevation, Seventy-ninth street, Chicago, $245,000 (95 per cent 
completed). Track elevation, Eighty-third street, Chicago, $136,000 _ 
per cent completed). Reconstruction of Bridge 77, Keyser, W. 
$200,000 (completed). Renewal of Bridge 78, Keyser, W._Va., $110, 000 
(46 per cent completed). Renewal of bridge’ over upper Potomac river, 
Keyser, W. Va., $265,000 (completed). 

Elimination of grade crossing, Limestone, W. Va., $140,000 (com- 

pleted). New freight house and incidental facilities, Spring Grove ave- 
nue, Cincinnati, Ohio, $349,000 (completed). Additional tracks and re- 
arrangement of switches, West yard, Hamilton, Ohio, $223,000 (85 per 
cent completed). Elimination of grade crossings between Second street 
and_ Miami river, Dayton, Ohio, joint with city and other roads, 
& O. proportion, $2,671,000 (60 per cent completed). Reconstruction of 
Bridge 152 over Nelson "road, Columbus, Ohio, $136,000 (completed). In- 
stallation of double slip switches and rearranging tracks. Fourth and 
Leenird avenues, Columbus, Ohio, $106,000 (completed). 

Elimination of grade crossings, Newark, Ohio, joint with city and 
Pennsylvania, B. & O. proportion, $499,500 (completed). Separation of 
grades, Skillman avenue, Glendale, Ohio, $105,000 (80 per cent com- 
pleted). New freieht yard, Indianapolis, Ind., $163,000 (completed). Track 
chances, construction of 1.25 miles of second track, extending passing 
sidings, rearranging switches and installing automatic signals, North Lima, 


First Track: 


Bates, Ohio, 
»’ 1.0 miles. 


Locust 


Ohio to Toledo, $1,128,090 (completed). Strengthening bridges, con- 
structing second track, sidings and storace tracks, enlarging engine- 
houses, installing heavier turntables, improving signals, etc. Faifmont, 


W. Va., to Lorain, Ohio, $3,540,000 (75 per cent completed). 
Bangor & Aroostook 


Important Work Undertaken: Reconstruction and 


strengthening of 
various bridges on system, $134,000 (completed). 


Beaver, Meade & Englewood 
First Track: Hough. Okla.. to Eva, 20.4 miles. 


Important Work Undertaken: New road under construction, Eva, 
Okla.. to Keyes, 20 miles, $400,000 (30 per cent completed). 
Important Work Projected: New road from Keyes, Okla., 


to Des 
Moines, N. M., 97 miles. : 


Bellefonte Central 


First Track: State College, Pa., to Fairbrook, 5.4 miles. 


Belt Railway of Chicago 


Important Work Undertaken: 
Ninety-fifth streets, Chicago, 
$4.675,000 (completed). 


Track elevation between Ninety-third and 
from Indiana avenue to Colfax -avenue, 


Bessemer & Lake Erie 


Imbortant Work Undertaken: Revision of alinement, 
Fredonia, $266,000 (70 per cent completed). 


Bingham & Garfield 


Important Work Undertaken: 


Coolspring, Pa., to 


New loaded and empty yards at coal 


dumper, Arthur, Utah, $120,000 (completed). 
Birmingham Southern 
Important Work Undertaken: Extension of classification yard, Fair- 
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field, Ala., $250,000 (completed). 
yard tracks and foreign connections, 
picted). 


Grade separation, rearrangement of 
Birmingham, Ala., $170,000 (com- 


Boston & Maine 


Important Work Undertaken: Reconstruction and _ strengthening of 
bridges at various points on system $1,941,400 (completed). 


Canadian National (Lines in U. S.) 


Dequindre grade separation, involving 22 streets, Detroit, Mich. 
compieted in 1933). xtension of belt line, 6.63 miles Pontiac, Mich. (to 
be completed in 1931). Relocation of 9.1 miles of tracks account ot 
widening Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. (completion indefinite). Con- 
struction of new ferry slips, Muskegon, Mich. (to be completed in 1931). 
Construction of nine team tracks and office building, Detroit, Mich., (com- 
pleted). Construction of new engine terminal, Pontiac, Mich. (com- 
pleted). Elimination of grade crossings, South Bend, Ind. (completed). 
‘Track elevation, Chicago, (completed). Freight house and extension to 
stores department building, Battle Creek, Mich. (compieted). 


(to be 


Central Railroad of New Jersey 


Work Undertaken: 
$2,300,000 (completed). 


Chesapeake & Ohio 


Marshall, W. Va., to Beech Glen, 5.66 miles. 
Third Track: Barboursville, W. Va., to Kenova, 16.08 miles. 
Junction, Ky., to Clyffeside, 1.28 miles. 

Fourth Track: Through Huntington, W. Va., 2.22 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: New road under construction, Millard, 
Ky., to Kentucky-Virginia State line, 28 miles, $4,804,000. New road 
under construction Edwright, W. Va., to Surveyor, 19.5 miles, $2,377,5U0. 
Construction of new coal pier, Newport News, Va., $2,210,000 (33 per cent 
completed). Construction of five additional storage warehouses, Newport 
News, $151,400 (completed). Extension of passing siding and rearrange- 
ment of water station facilities, Buchanan, Va., $101,u00 (40 per cent 
completed). Improvements to locomotive shops, Clifton Forge, Va., 
$153,500 (55 per cent completed). Engine terminal improvements, Clifton 
Forge, $705,000 (completed). 

Construction of a new single-track tunnel parallel to 
Jerrys Run, Va., $1,096,000 (10 per cent completed). 
new single-track tunnel to parallel Allegheny tunnel, and line a portion 
of Allegheny tunnel, Allegheny, Va., $1,666,000 (12 per cent completed). 
Enlargement of White Sulphur tunnel, White Sulphur, W. Va., $118,500 
(3 per cent completed). Construction of new passenger station and car- 
parking tracks, White Sulphur, $166,700 (completed). Construction of 
new single-track tunnel to parallel Big Bend tunnel, between Talcott, W. 
Va., and Hilldale, $2,471,000 (9 per cent completed). Enlargement of 


Important 


Grade crossing 
N. J. 


elimination, Cranford, 


First Track: 
Big Sandy 


Lewis tunnel, 
Construction of 


Stretcher’s Neck tunnel for double track and revise gradients, Prince, 
W._Va., $1,124,000 (1 per cent completed). 
Construction | of light repair yard and buildings, Hinton, W. Va., 


$214,800 (completed). Reconstruction of locomotive shops, Huntington, 
W. Va., $3,633,400 (completed). Two highway bridges over Big Sandy 
river and C. & O. tracks, and rearrangement and extension of station, 
Prestonburg, Ky., C. & Oo. proportion $151,400 (80 per cent completed). 
Construction of new freight car shops, Russell, Ky., $3,165,000 (com- 
pleted). Extension to westbound classification yard, Russell, $583,006 
(35 per cent completed). 

Rebuilding old Ohio River bridge to adapt it for highway use, Cov- 
ington, Ky.,-Cincinnati, Ohio, $923,200 (98 per cent completed). Con- 
struction of 1,000,000-bu. annex to grain Elevator A., South Chicago, IIL, 
$344,500 (completed). Elimination of grade crossing, Dennison avenue, 
Columbus, Ohio, $272,300 (95 per cent completed). Construction of 
new southbound yard, Walbridge, Ohio, $830,000 (completed). 

Engine terminal improvements, Fulton, Va., $747,000 (completed). Ex- 
tension of five tracks in westbound yard, Clifton Forge, Va., $302,000 
(completed). Strengthening 11 bridges, Greenbrier subdivision. $253,000 
(completed). Engine terminal improvements, Hinton, W. Va., $363,000 
(completed). Relocation of main tracks and extension of four tracks in 
westbound yard, Hinton, W. Va., $632,400 (completed). Construction of 
passing siding, rearrangement of tracks and construction of coal and 


cinder-handling facilities, Elk, W. Va., $185,900 (completed). Elimina- 
tion of grade crossing, Third street, St. Albans, W. Va., $153.000 
(completed). 

Extension to passing sidings, Hurricane, W. Va., $101,000 (completed). 
Conversion of Ona tunnel into an open cut, Ona, W. Va., $713,309 
(completed). Extension and improvements to hospital building, Hunt- 


ington, W. Va., $237,000 (completed). Rearrangement of switches, re- 
vision of grades and installation of car retarders, westbound classifica- 
tion yard, Russell, Ky., $411,000 (completed). Construction of engine 
under, pass and run-around track, $418,000, Russell, Ky., (completed). 
Relocation of county road and separation of grades, eastbound yard, 
Russell, Ky., $1,015.000 (completed). Filling Bridge 6013, Maysville, 
Ky., $221,000 (completed). Engine terminal improvements, Stevens, Ky., 
$587.000 (completed). 

Rebuilding part of Bridge 11, over Mill Creek, Cincinnati, Ohio, $185,- 
000 (completed). Elimination of grade crossing, Miami, Ohio, $112.000 
(completed). Construction of intermediate passing siding, Marshall. Ohio, 
$104,000 (completed). Construction of center passing siding, Robbins, 
Ohio, $160,300 (completed). Construction of intermediate passing siding, 
Omega Road, Ohio, ag 500 (completed). Masonry work in connection 

line, Gregg, Ohio, to Parsons, $283,000 (com- 


with completion of C. & H 
pleted). Terminal and yard improvements, Parsons, Ohio. $254.200 
(completed). Reconstruction of Bridges 2 and 3, Columbus, Ohio, $400,- 


100 (completed). 
Chesapeake Western 


Imbortant Work Undertaken: 


General improvement to the property, 
$100,000 (completed). 


Chicago & Illinois Valley 
Freight belt line through Ottawa, III. 


Chicago & North Western 


First Track: Gozgebic, Mich., northward, 5.62 miles. 

Third Track: Jefferson Park, IIll., to Des Plaines, 7.87 miles. Deval, 
Tll., to Barrineton, 14.75 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Track elevation through Kenosha, Wis., 
cost for 1930, $900,090 (to be completed in 1932). Grade separation 
Stewart avenue and Fifteenth street, Chicago, C. & ; proportion, 
$150,000 (completed). Inbound and outbound freight house, Wells street 
yard, Chicago, $1,644,000 (80 per cent completed). Rearrangement of 


First Track: 


, 3.2 miles, $122,700 
(completed). 
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State street yards, Chicago, $250,000 (to be completed December 1931). 
Construction of direct iocomotive coaling plant and two additional sidings, 
Marinette, Wis., (90 per cent completed). Elimination of yrade cross- 
ings, Larch, Mich., Escanaba, Cudahy, Wis., South Milwaukee and 
Des Plaines, IIl., $244,000 (95 per cent completed). 

Additional yard tracks, Beverly, Iowa, $117,000 (completed). Con- 
struction of 7.87 miles of third track, Jefferson Park, lll., to Des Plaines, 
$909,500 (completed). Construction of third track between Deval, IIl., 
and Barrington, 14.75 miles, $1,468,000 (completed). Construction of 
reinforced concrete dock warehouse and appurtenances and rearranging 
tracks,- Milwaukee, Wis., $960,000 (completed). Construction of 2,000,- 
000-bu. addition to Kinnickinnic grain elevator, Milwaukee, $597,000 
(compieted). Construction of additional ferry slip and additional yard 
tracks, Lake Front yard, Manitowoc, Wis., $300,000 (90 per cent com- 
pleted). Construction of two-story reinforced concrete warehouse, Rapid 
City, S. D., $188,000 (completed). F h 

New 800,000-gal. reservoir and water-treating plant, Proviso, IIl., 
$110,000 (completed). New potato-delivery yard, paved teamways and 
administration balling, Wood Street yard, Chicago, $750,000 (completed). 
Additional stock-yard facilities, West Chicago, Ill., $126,000 (25 per cent 
completed). Reconstruction of power plant at Pintsch gas plant, Cali- 
fornia avenue, Chicago, $175,000 (90 per cent completed). Construction 
of extension to branch line north of Gogebic Junction, Mich., 5.62 miles 
$136,000 (completed). Constructing 18,346 ft. of track to serve Cargill 
elevator, South Omaha, Neb. (completed). Construction of Railway 
Express building, Chicago, $3,900,000 (70 per cent completed). 


Chicago & Western Indiana 


Important Work Undertaken: Mail terminal facilities, Dearborn sta- 
tion, Chicago, $300,000 (completed). 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


Fourth Track: Downers Grove, Ill., to Eola, 12.02 miles, $1,070,783. 

Important Work Undertaken: Rearrangement of existing facilities and 
extension of eastbound yard, Galesburg, IIl., $3,000,000 (40 per cent com- 
pleted). Tie-treating plant improvements, Galesburg, $215,000 (com- 
pleted). Grade separation, Sixteenth and Canal streets, Chicago, C. B. 
& Q. proportion, $1,009,000 (68 per cent completed). Revision of passen- 
ger yard, Chicago, $1,997,000 (50 per cent completed). Rearrangement 
of tracks west of Canal street, Chicago, $570,000 (70 per cent completed). 
Changes in freight house, Chicago, $162,000 (completed). Strengthening 


Mississippi River bridge, Burlington, Iowa, $131,000 (completed). Re- 
modeling passenger station, Omaha, Neb., $778,000 (completed). Addition 
to grain elevator, Council Bluffs, Iowa, $156,500 (completed). Addition 


to grain elevator, Gibson, Neb., $380,000 (completed). 
elevator, St. Louis, Mo., $698,000 (completed). 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 


Important Work Undertaken: Revision of alinement reduction of grades 
and construction of second track, Polo, Mo., to Birmingham, 39.5 miles, 
$2,500,000 (75 per cent completed). Track elevation 2.65 miles, track 
depression 2 ellen, eliminating 14 grade crossings; construction of two 
new freight yards, Northern division, Milwaukee, Wis., $4,000,000 (70 
per cent completed). New engine terminal and yard, Sioux Falls, S. 
D.; $132,000 (completed). Track depression, Davenport, la., $235,000 
(completed). Building for Cosden Oil Company, Chicago, $107,000 
(completed). Laundry and commissary building Western avenue, Chi- 
cago, $148,500 completed). New yard layout and tracks, Union street 
yard, Chicago, $286,000 (completed). Track elevation between Church 
and Isabella streets, eliminafing 11 grade crossings, Evanston, IIl., $2,- 
C00,000 (75 per cent completed). 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


First Track: Morse, Tex., to Dalhart, 59.56 miles. 
Okla., 7.09 miles. 

Second Track: At Oklahoma City, Okla., 4.5 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Rearrangement of tracks account of river 
straightening, Chicago, $150,000 (75 per cent completed). Track elevation 
South Chicago, $1,200,000 (93 per cent completed). Extension of plat- 
forms and rearrangement of tracks, La Salle street station, Chicago, 
$105,000 (completed). Track elevation, Illinois Deep-Waterway project, 
Joliet, Ill., $1,413,000 (56 per cent completed). New terminal facilities, 
East Des Moines, Iowa, $259,090 (completed). Additional yard and me- 
chanical facilities, Armourdale, Kan., $100,000 completed). Extension of 
passing sidings, El Paso-Amarillo division, $155,000 (completed). Addi- 
tional yard tracks, El Paso-Amarillo division, $249,500 (completed). 
Grade revision, Norwood, Tex., $386,000 (completed). Exchange Avenue 
viaduct, Oklahoma City, Okla., $190,000 (completed). Walker Avenue 
subway, Oklahoma City, $261,000 (65 per cent completed). Change of 
line through Oklahoma City, $1,904,000 (completed). , Elimination of 
grade crossings over system, $980,577 (90 per cent completed). 

New line Coburn, Mo., to Birmingham, 73,5 miles. 

Important Work Projected: New line Vega, Tex., to Forrest City, 84 
miles, (under survey). New line Shamrock, Tex., to Beaver Creek, 
113.5 miles (under survey). 


Addition to grain 


At Oklahoma City, 


Cincinnati Union Terminal 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of union passenger terminal, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, $41,090,000 (25 per cent completed). 


Cleveland Union Terminals 


First Track: Cleveland, Ohio, 3.53 miles (electric operation). 

Second Track: Cleveland, Ohio, 3.53 miles (electric operation). 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of a union passenger ter- 
minal, Cleveland, Ohio, $80,000,000 (completed). 


Colorado & Southern 


Important Work Undertaken: Change of alinement and construction 
of steel bridge over Canadian river, Tascosa, Tex., $500,000 (30 per cent 
completed). Reconstruction of water, steam, air and electric lines and 
other facilities at Denver shops, $125,000 (completed). 


ae Work Projected: New road, Childress, Tex., to Pampa, 115 
miles. 


Deer Park Railway . 


Important Work Projected: 


New line projected, Deer Park, Wash., 
9 miles, $150,000. : : 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Important Work Undertaken: Electrification of suburban zone, Ho- 
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boken, N. J., to Dover, Roseville Avenue, Newark, N. J., to Montclair, 
Summit, N. J., to Gladstone and West End, NN. J., to Secaucus (com- 
pieted). Elimination of La Fayette-Tuily grade crossing, Juily, N. Y., 


(completed). Elimination of two grade crossings by overhead concrete 
bridge, Earlville, N. Y. (completed). Elimination of Big Flats-Gibson 
County highway grade crossing, East Corning, N. Y., joint with Erie 
(completed). Elimination of crossings at Austin, Tonawanda, Hamilton, 
Amherst, Thompson and Parish streets, Biack Rock, Buttalo, N. Y 
(30 per cent completed). (Reinforced concrete viaduct to _ eliminate 
Painted Post-Campbell highway grade crossing, Painted Post, N. Y. 50 
per cent completed). 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Important Work Undertaken: Replacing wooden bridges and trestles 
with permanent structures, Colorado and Utah, $275,000 (completed). In- 
stalling 15 miles of new industry and service tracks on system, $225,000 
(compieted). New engine house and shop facilities with incidental track- 
age, Helper, Utah, $300,000 completed). 
Detroit Terminal 
Important Work Undertaken: Construction of four-track bridge and 
elevating yard tracks, Warren. avenue grade separation, Detroit, Mich., 
$290,000 (completed). 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 

_ Important Work Undertaken: Addition to existing yard and construc- 
tion of new yard, Gary, Ind. (compieted). Addition to existing yard 
and construction of new yards, South Chicago, lll. (80 per cent com- 


pleted). 


Erie : 


Important Work Undertaken: New electrically operated float bridge, 
Jersey City, N. J. (completed). Construction of Pier D, pile substructure, 
timber deck and pier house, Weehawken, N. J. (compieted). Reinforced 
concrete arch to eliminate grade crossing, State highway, Lanesboro, Pa. 
completed). Construction of main-line coaling station, pumping station 
and extension to yard, Susquehanna, Pa. (compieted). Alteration of 
coach-repair shop, Susquehanna (completed). Elimination of grade cross- 
ings, Austin-Amherst streets, Biack Rock, Buifalo, N. Y. compieted). 
ae of Holmes Street grade crossing, Youngstown, Ohio (com- 
pieted). 

Reconstruction of bridge H-2.15 carrying Tonnele avenue over tracks, 

Jersey City, N. J. 25 per cent completed), Elimination of grade cross- 
ing at Market street, Hamilton and Madison avenues, Paterson, 
(YU per cent completed). Construction of enginehouse, coaling and sand 
ing facilities and improvement to McCoy Street yard, Akron, Ohio (75 per 
cent completed). Construction of Pier 8, timber and piles with pier house, 
Jersey City, N. J.) 25 per cent completed). 


Galveston Wharf Company 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of a 


: 6,000,000-bu. 
elevator, Galveston, Tex., $2,850,000 (completed). 


grain 


Great Northern 


First Track: Stockett, Mont., to Gaffen, 5.84 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: New road under construction, Klamath 
Falls, Ore., to Bieber, Cal., 87.79 miles. Gravei-washing plant, Verendrye, 
N. D., $135,000 (completed). Gravel-washing plant, Olds, Wash., $146,- 


000 (completed). Gravel-washing plant, New London, Minn., $165,000 
(completed). Concrete annex to Elevator S, Superior, Wis., $550,000 
(completed). Frame car-repair shed, Great Falls, Mont., $138,000 (com- 
pleted). Concrete snow shed, Singleshot, Mont., $225,500 


1). 1 (completed). 
Rebuilding Bridge 1, Marcus, Wash., $257,500 (completed). Paving, 
—— etc., Eighth street terminals, St. Paul, Minn., $120,500 (com- 
pleted). 


Revision of alinement, Yakt, Mont., $283,000 (completed). Change of 


line, Pinnacle, Mont., $130,000 (completed). Revision of alinement, 
Rankin, Mont., $173,000 (completed). New engine terminals, Interbay, 
Wash., $423,000 (completed). Construction of power plant, Whitefish, 


Mont., $130,000 (15 per cent completed). 
Falls, Mont., $201,500 (15 per cent completed). 
ton, N. » $145,000 (15 per cent completed). 
conveyor and tracks, Brocktqn, Mont., and Wagner, $176,000 (20 per 
cent completed). Frame enginehouse, steel coal chute, cinder conveyor 
and tracks, Glasgow, Mont., $130,000 (15 per cent completed). 


Gulf, Mobile & Northern 


Important Work Undertaken: Grade revision and strengthening of 
roadbed, Ackerman, Miss., to Richton, $126,000 (completed). Construction 
of pier and dredging, Mobile, Ala., $193,000 (60 per cent completed). 


New power plant, Great 
New power plant, Willis- 
Steel coal chute, cinder 


High Point, Thomasville & Denton 


Important Work Undertaken: .General Office, heating plant and siding 
High Point, N. C., $100,000 (90 per cent completed). 


Houston Public Belt Railway 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of extension, North side 
of ship canal, Turning Basin to Green’s Bayou, Houston, Tex., 8 miles, 
$245,000 (25 per cent completed). 


Illinois Central 


Second Track: At Vicksburg, Miss., 1.17 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Extend 16-in. city water main to Mark- 
ham yard, Chicago, $111,000 (completed). Additional 
cilities, Central station, Chicago, $108,000 (completed). 
viaduct and suburban station, Randolph street, Chicago, $1,500,000 (20 
per cent completed). [Electrification of freight service, extension from 
Randolph street to 39th street, Chicago, $4,500,000 (23 per cent com- 
pleted). Replacing existing drawbridge over Green river with a 150- 
ft. bascule span, Rockport, Ky., $340,000 (22 per cent completed). Ex- 
tension of yard, East St. Louis, IIl., $299,600 (50 per cent completed). 

(St. Charles Air Line). New structure and moving present 260- 
ft. haseule bridge to new location over new channel, Chicago river. 
Chicage, $500,000 (completed). 


mail-handling fa- 
Randolph street 
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Iinois Terminal 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of new passenger terminal. 
St. Louis, Mo., expended to date $3,400,000 (subway and elevated lines 
to be cempleted March, 1931; station to be completed 1932). 


Indianapolis Union Railway 


Important Work Undertaken: Relocation of locomotive-repair shop 
elimination of 22 street crossings and 4 railway crossings at grade, con- 
struction of 5-track bridge over White river and construction of new 
classification yard, Indianapolis, Ind., $13,000,000 (18 per 


pleted). 
Kansas City Terminal 


Important Work Undertaken: Steel viaduct over tracks, Oak street, 
Kansas City, Mo., $300,000 (25 per cent completed). 


cent com- 


Kentucky & Indiana Terminal 


Important Work Undertaken: Track elevation, two miles, separating 
grades at five streets, Louisville, Ky., $700,000 (80 per cent com- 
pleted). 


Lehigh Valley 


Important Work Undertaken: Structural changes in Pier 38, Houston 
street, North river, New York (completed) Double-track lift bridge across 
Newark bay, between Bayonne and Oak Island, Newark, N. J. (completed). 
Raising and enlarging Oak Island yard, construction of new engine ter- 
minal, installation of car retarders, new freight transfer and new office 
building, Oak Island, Newark (completed). Construction of eight con- 
crete coal silos, 300 tons capacity each, to replace coal trestle, Poinier 
Elimination of North Broad Street grade 


street, Newark (completed). f Nor i 
crossing, Hillside, . J. (completed). Elimination of grade crossing, 
Chemung street, Waverly, N. Y. (completed). Elimination of grade 


crossing, Sheridan drive, Williamsville, N. Y. (completed). Elimination 


of grade crossing, Getzville road, Williamsville (completed). 


Long Island 


Important Work Undertaken: Elimination of four grade crossings 
Ozone Park, New York, $2,278,000 (90 per cent completed). 
Elimination of five grade crossings and construction of jump-over bridge, 
Jamaica East L. I. $6,934,400 (95 per cent completed). Elimination o 
four grade crossings, Corona, L. I., $1,455,500 (completed). Elimination 
of South Country grade crossing, Sayville, L. I., $170,000 (completed). 
Elimination of Main street, Douglaston, City of New York, $223,000 
(completed). Additional substations and equipment, $734,700 (50 per 
cent completed). 


Los Angeles Junction Railway 


First Track: Connection with Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe, Bandini, 


Cal., 0.31 mile. 
Louisville & Nashville 

First Track: Heéyburn, Ky., to Crockett, 7.77 miles. 
Hagans, Va., 12.87 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: 


Glidden, Ky., to 


Eleven-story extension to general office 
building, Louisville, Ky., $800,000 (completed). Elimination of grade 
crossing, Third avenue, Louisville, $350,000 (completed). Track eleva- 
tion and rearrangement of tracks, Birmingham, Ala., $4,000,000 (30 per 
cent completed). Elimination of three grade crossings, Covington, Ky., 
$365,000 (35 per cent completed). Reconstruction of Doe River viaduct, 
between Louisville, Ky., and Henderson, $293,000 (25 per cent com- 
pleted). New bridge across Big Hatchie river, $106,000 (25 per cent 
completed). 


Maine Central 


Important Work Undertaken: (Portland Terminal Company) New pile 
and timber wharf, 1,000 ft. long, and transit shed, Portland, Me., $550,000 
(completed). New pile and timber wharf, 600 ft. long, and two coal- 
discharging towers, South Portland, Me., $500,000 (completed). New pile 
and timber wharf, 1,500 ft. long, for miscellaneous cargoes, Portland, Me., 
$700,000 (50 per cent completed). 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas 


Important Work Undertaken: Substructure for New Missouri 
bridge, Boonville, Mo., $280,000 (completed). 


river 


Missouri Pacific 


Latour Jct., Ark., to M. H. & L. connection, 0.04 mile. 


First Track: i 
Ft. Smith, Ark., 0.37 mile. 


Gurdon, Ark., to new connection 0.14 mile. 
Chester, Ill., 0.26 mile. 

(Sugar Land Railway). Cabell, Tex., to Hicjey, 12 miles. 

Second Track: Pacific, Mo., to Boles, 11.45 miles. Lamine, Mo. 3.01 
miles. Myrick, Mo., 3.8 miles. White River, Ark., to Grand Glaise, 9.82 
miles. Coombs, Colo., to Pueblo, 2.08 miles. 

Third Track: Little Rock, Ark., 0.09 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Additional storage capacity, 2,076,000 

bu., to grain elevator, St. Louis, Mo., $700,000 (completed). Connection 
to south approach to Municipal bridge including four crossings and inter- 
locking, St. Louis, Mo., $152,000 (11 per cent completed). Construction 
of line from Illmo, Mo., to Cape Girardeau, $505,000 (completed). Pur- 
chase and reconstruction of Cape Girardeau Northern, Cape Girardeau, 
$238,000 (completed). Construction of 3.42 miles of second track, Rock- 
wood, Ill., to Cora City, $142,000 (15 per cent completed). Revision of 
grade and alinement and construction of 12 miles of second track, Lake 
Hill, Mo., to Eureka, $4,573,000 (83 per cent completed). New bridge 
on improved alinement, Wellington, Mo., $193,000 (completed). 
Three miles of second track with automatic signals, Myrick, Mo., $356,- 
000 (completed). Construction of three miles of second track, including 
automatic signals, Lamine, Mo., $175,000 (completed). Replacing frame 
trestle with concrete culvert and filling; rep'acing frame trestle with deck 
late-girder span cn concrete abutments and filling. Barber, Mo., and 
farvel Cave, $232,000 (50 per cent completed). Construction of grain 
elevator, 280,000-bu. capacity, Kansas City, Mo., $286,000 (completed). 
Revision of grade and alinement, Gypsum City, Kan., to Hoisington, 
$1,056,000 (complted). Revision of grade and alinement, Council Grove, 
Kan., to Otawatomie, $2.729,000 (completed). Constructing double track 
on connection with Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe replacing bridge over 
Arkansas river, Pueblo, Colo. $119.000 (completed). 

Preliminary work on new freight-house facilities, Little Rock, Ark.. 
$480,000 (95 per cent completed). Extension of second track, Bald 
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Knob, Ark., $123,000 (completed). Reconstruction of Bridge 637, Arkadel- 
phia, Ark., $165,7UU (oY per cent completed). Raising grade above high 
water, Newport, Ark., $1,796,000 (completed). . Renewal of Bridge 312-H 
Newport, Ark., (completed). Renewal of Bridge 85, Medina, Ark., 
$148,000 (90 per cent completed). Renewal and filling portion of north 
trestle approach, Bridge 83. Benzal, Ark., $292,000 (completed). Raising 
me above high water across White and Cache river bottoms, Bald 
<nob, Ark., to Wynne, $300,000 (completed). Reduction of grades, 
Chester, Ill., to Pinckneyville, Ill., $268,000 (completed). Replacing, re- 
constructing and strengthening bridges to carry heavier locomotives, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo., to Bagnell, $148,000 (completed). Installing bank pro- 
tection, Nearman, Kan., $117,000 (completed). Reconstructing various 
bridges, Douglas, Neb., $131,000 (completed). Reconstruction of Bridge 
#51, Louisville, Neb., $124,000 (80 per cent completed). 


Monessen Southwestern 


Important Work Undertaken: New road under construction, Monessen, 
Pa., to Belle Vernon $1,200,000 (started). 


Montana Power Company 


Important Work Undertaken: New road under 
Pablo, Mont., to a point on the Flathead river, 8 miles. 


Mound City & Eastern 


Construction of new line, Mound City, 


construction, from 


Important Work Undertaken: 
S. D., to Leola, 70 miles. 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 


_ Important Work Undertaken: Construction of passenger terminal and 
incidental facilities, Atlanta, Ga., $577,000 (completed). 


New Orleans, Natalbany & Natchez 
Grangerville, La., to Slaughter, 18.89 miles. 


New York Central Lines 


First Track: New passenger tracks, Cleveland Union terminal, 0.559 
mile (steam operation). New passenger tracks, Cleveland Union terminal, 
5.158 miles (eiectric operation). 

Second Track: New passenger track, Cleveland Union Terminal, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 5.236 miles (electric operation). 

(Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis). 
1.69 miles. Terre Haute, Ind., to Sandford, 7.55 
Ind., to Colfax, 22.77 miles. 

Third Track: 

Fourth Track: 


First Track: 


East of Anderson, Ind., 
miles. Whitestown, 


Chelsea, N. Y. _to Poughkeepsie, 7.7 miles. 


Chelsea, N. Y. to Poughkeepsie, 7.7 miles. 


Important Work Undertaken: New road under construction, East 
View, N. Y. to Briarcliff Manor, 4.6 miles. 

(New York City, Grand Central terminal). Extension of loop track 
from Forty-fifth street to Forty-ninth street, $1,366,000 (completed). New 
substations, pump, heater and compressor rooms at Forty-third street, 


Alterations and additions to restaurant, suburban 
Improving the ventilating system, express and 
Substructure, Hotel 


$4,350,000 (completed). 
level, $103,500 (completed). 
suburban levels, $236,000 (7 per cent completed). 
Waldorf-Astoria, Fiftieth street, $836,000 (completed). Miscellaneous 
terminal facilities on account of Hotel Waldorf-Astoria substructure 
work, $150,000 (83 per cent completed). Additions and alterations for 
post office department, 466 Lexington avenue, $100,000 (completed). Ad- 
ditional electric power, Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, $177,000 (20 per cent 
completed). 

Milk and automobfle-handling facilities, West Sixtieth 
New York, $1,550,000 (80 per cent completed). Duct lines 
street to West 158th street, New York, $160,000 (17 per cent com- 
pleted). Foundations for two warehouses, West End avenue between 
oixty-second and Sixty-fourth streets, New York, $200,000 (completed). 
Rearrangement of ‘Ihirtieth Street yard, first stage, New York, $379,50u 
(40 per cent completed). Foundations for express highway No. 2 between 
Fifty-ninth and Seventy-second streets, New York, $200,000 (15 per cent 
completed). Relocating and rebuilding tracks from West 77th street to 
West 166th street and from West 158th street to Ft. Washington Park 
cut, New York, $1,200,000 (completed). Elimination of grade crossing, 
West 158th street, New York, $575,000 (90 per cent completed). New 
duct line to replace overhead transmission line, Botanical Garden, N. Y., 
to Williamsbridge, $249,000 (65 per cent completed). High-tension emer 
gency interconnection with Interboro Rapid Transit, Port Morris to 138th 
atreet, New York, $103,500 (completed). West Side improvements, New 
York, demolition of buildings, $600,000 (60 per cent completed). West 
eae purchase of property, $48,700,000 (70 per cent com- 
pleted). 

Additional circuit-breaker houses, Claremont Park, New York to White 
Plains, $115,900 (completed). Electrification of tracks, 3 substations and 
7 circuit-breaker houses, Spuyten Duyvil to Sixtieth street, New York, 


Street yard, 
West 59th 


$3,076,000 (20 per cent completed). West Side electrification, Spuyten 
Duyvil to Croton, New York, new substation and four circuit-breaker 
houses, $290,000 (60 per cent completed). Duct lines and _ splicing 


chambers, north and south shores of Harlem river, Spuyten Duyvil, New 
York, $253,000 (completed). Track changes and reverse signaling, Grand 
Central terminal to Mott Haven, New York, $3,872,000 (55 per cent 
completed). Yard improvements and Melrose Central building, Mott 
Haven, New York, $3,685,000 (completed). 

New passenger station, Tremont, N. Y., $105,000 (completed). Auto- 
mobile-handling facilities, Kingsbridge yard, Marble Hill, N. Y., $1,470,000 
(completed). Extensjon to station platforms and canopies, New York to 
White Plains and Harmon, $850,000 (completed). Expansion of shop 
facilities, Harmon, N. Y., $2,684,000 (90 per cent completed). 

Additional platforms, driveways and tracks for handling milk, Wee 
hawken, N. J., $463,000 (completed). Additions and alterations to Pier 
K, Weehawken, $1,100,000 (95 per cent completed). Grade separation 
Nyack turnpike, West Nyack, N. Y., $223,000 (completed). Elimination 
ef grade crossing, Mansion street, Coxsackie, N. Y., $234,000 (completed). 
Viaduct at 238th street, Wakefield, N. Y., $252,000 (95 per cent com- 
pleted). Viaduct at 241st street, Wakefield, $920,000 (completed). Elimi- 
nation of Main street grade crossing, Chappaqua, N. Y.. $356,000 (com- 
pleted). Grade separation, O’Dell avenue, Gray Oaks, N. Y., $251,000 


(completed). 
Main Street grade separation. New Hamburg, N. Y., $147,000 (com- 


pleted). Construction of overhead bridge and pedestrian subway_ to 
eliminate grade crossing. Cold Spring, N. Y., $188.000 (completed). Con- 
struction of third and fourth track, Hudson division, Chelsea, , 


Poughkeepsie $6,325,000 (completed). Grade separation, Hardins cross- 
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Elimination of grade 
crossing, Ft. Hunter road, Tribes Hill, N. Y., $131,500 (completed). 
Additional track pans for tracks 3 and 4, Rome, N. Y., $420,000 (80 per 
cent completed). Additional track at creosoting plant, Rome, N. Y., 
3112,500 (90 per cent completed). Grade separation, West xome, N. Y., 
$166,000 (completed). Elimination of grade crossing, Salisbury road, 


ing, Schenectady, N. Y., $199,700 (completed). 


Poland, N. Y., $120,700 (completed). Grade separation, Wadsworth 
crossing, Great Bend, N. Y., $137,000 (completed). Grade separation, 
Kkennie s crossing, Evans Mills, N. Y., $199,000 (completed). Reconstruc- 
tion of Bridge U-16, Marcy, N. Y., $118,300 (completed). Elimination 


of grade crossing, Plank Road highway, Central Square, N. Y., $156,10uU 
(18 per cent completed). Grade separation, Colosse crossing, Maple View, 
N. Y. $141,800 (20 per cent completed). 

Elimination of grade crossing, Pary road, Memphis, N. Y., $100,000 
(completed). Grade separation, Penfield and Landing roads, Brighton, 
N. Y¥., $345,000 (completed). Construction of independent power line 
and new passenger stations, Albany, N. Y., to Syracuse, $1,250,000 (com- 
pleted). Elimination of grade crossing, Thompson road, Syracuse, N. 
Y., $665,600 (90 per cent completed). Elimination of grade crossing, 
fidler avenue, Syracuse, $207,300 (20 per cent completed). Purchase otf 
land for terminal improvements, Syracuse, $5,000,000 (50 per cent com- 
pleted). Grade separation, Cawles crossing, Hannibal, N. Y., $117,700 
(completed). Elimination of grade crossing, Albion street, Holley, N. Y., 
$163,700 (10 per cent completed). Reconstruction of Bridge F-156, 
Knowlesville, N. Y., $139,400 (26 per cent completed). Elimination of 
grade crossing, Clark street, Auburn, N. Y., $143,500 (completed). Elimi- 


nation of grade crossing, Cartersville road, Pittsford,.N. Y., $125,400 
(completed). Grade separation, Clark street, Relius, N. Y., $160,800 
(completed). 


Reconstruction of Bridge T-5, Depew, N. Y., $146,500 (completed). Car 
retarders and additional tracks, Gardenville yard, Depew, N. Y., $900,000 
(completed). Elimination of grade crossing, Harlem avenue, Forks, N. 
Y., $267,000 (completed). Reconstruction of Bridge T-15, Blasdell, N. 
Y., $127,800 (completed). Austin-Amherst grade crossing elimination, 
Black Rock, Buffalo, N. Y., N. Y. C. proportion $1,559,200 (60 per cent 
completed). Railway terminal post office, Buffalo, N. Y., $242,000 (com- 
pleted). Survey and acquisition of lands Keating, Pa., to Browns, $850,- 
000 (88 per cent completed). 

Four-track subway eliminating grade crossing, Gowanda road, Athol 
Springs, N. Y., $276,000 (30 per cent completed). Grade separation, 
Asbury Chapel road, Swanville, Pa., $176,000 (3 per cent completed). 
Additional 1. c. 1. freight facilities, Cleveland,, Ohio, $300,000 (com- 
pleted). Additional main tracks and yard tracks, electrification and new 
station at East Cleveland (exclusive of Cleveland Union terminal) $700,- 
000 (completed). Elimination of grade crossing, Telegraph road, Elyria, 
Ohio, (one per cent completed). Reconstruction of Maumee River dock 
and dredging $254,000 (completed). Grade separation, Monroe street, 
Toledo, Ohio, $480,000 (10 per cent completed). Elimination of grade 
crossing, West Central avenue, Richards, Ohio, $275,000 (45 per cent 
completed). Grade separation, State highway No. 20, Delta, Ohio, $274,- 
000 (completed). 

Elimination of grade crossings at Green and Central avenues, Detroit, 
Mich., $162,000 (completed). Replacing temporary bridges with perma- 
nent ‘structures, Springwell and Lawndale avenues, grade separation, 
Detroit, Mich., $125,000 (10 per cent completed). Grade separation, 
Southfield road, Ecorse, Mich., $232,000 (completed). Extension of traci: 
elevation to eliminate grade crossings at Division, Cherry and Walnut 
streets, South Bend, Ind., $859,000 (2 per cent completed). River- 
straightening improvements, Chicago river, Chicago, $1,445,000 (com- 
pleted). Replace Gantry crane with new cantilever crane, Chicago (25 
per cent completed). Extension of station platforms with canopies La 
Salle Street station; construction of suburban coach yari| and_ install 
temporary tracks to N. Y. C. & St. L. freight house, $156,10( (completed). 
Grade crossing elimination, State route No. 2, North Hayien, Ind. ( 
per cent completed). Replacing 80-ft turntable with a 100-‘t. turntable, 
Gibson, Ind., (completed). Water-treating plants, Huron, Ohio, Air Line 
Junction, Stryker, Mina, Elkhart, Ind., (2) Chesterton $487,800 (75 per cent 
completed). 

(Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis). Revision of passenger 
and freight main tracks; additional yards; new engine ter:ainal; grade 
separations; and electrification of westerly approach to Cleveland Union 
Terminal, $6,750,000 (95 per cent completed). Renewal and extension ot 
multiple concrete arches, Bridges 168, 182, 210 and 227, between Guilford, 
Ind., and Bonnell, $656,000 (90 per cent completed). Reconstruction ot 
paint shop, Beech Grove, Ind., $250,000 (completed). Extension of pass- 
ing sidings and installation of automatic signals, Indianapolis, Ind., to 
Whitestown, and Colfax, Ind., to Clarks Hill, $200,000 (completed). Con- 
solidation of single track main lines of C. C. C. & St. L. and N. Y. C. 
& St. L. to give double track; construction of passing siding, interlocking, 
coaling station and water station, La Fayette, Ind., to Altamont, $319,000 
(completed). New freight house and team yard, Marshall avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, $440,000 (completed). 

(Indiana Harbor Belt). Elimination of grade crossings with other rail- 
ways and with highways. Bellwood, IIll., I. H. B. proportion, $696,800 (2 
per cent completed). Elimination of grade crossing, Burnham avenue. 
—— City, IIl., proportion, $198,000 (62 per cent com- 
pleted). : 

(Michigan Central). _ Grade crossing elimination, Burnham avenue, 
Calumet City, Tll., M. C. proportion, $126,200 (completed). Grade sepa- 
ration, Dougall road, Windsor, Ont., $105,000 (50 per cent completed). 
Improved facilities for American Exnress Agency. Detroit Terminal sta- 
tion, Detroit, Mich., $123,400 (completed). Separation of grades, Miller 
road, Dearborn, Mich., $267,500 (30 per cent completed). Installing per- 
manent bridges, grade separation, Springwells and Lawndale avenues, De- 
troit. Mich., $120,800 (40 per cent completed). 

(Pittsburgh & Lake Erie). Branch line down Ohio river from Monaca, 
to Josephtown, 3 miles. $450,000 (75 per cent completed). Facilities 
for transferring freight between rail and river, Colona, Pa., $359,000 (5 
per cent completed). Constructing new freight yard and incidental fa- 
cilities, Pittsburgh, Pa., $150,000 (completed). y 

(Ohio Central). Additiona) unit, Stanley yard, including highway via- 
duct and incidental vord facilities, Toledo. Ohio, $1,700,000 (completed). 
Additional unit Northbound yard, including car retarders, Stanley yard, 
Toledo, $1,432,000 (45 per cent completed). 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis 


Second Track: Montmorenci, Ind., to Templeton, 9.69 miles. 
mont, Ind., 0.11 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Grade separation and east approach to 
new union depot, Cleveland and East Cleveland, Ohio, $19,000,000 (90 
ner cent completed). New freight yards, East 55th and East 37th streets, 
Cleveland. $3,500.000 (completed). Re-alinement of main track and re- 
newal of bridge, Angola. N. Y., $152,000 (40 per cent completed). Renew 


At Alta- 


and fill approaches to four bridges, Coffeen, Ill., $543,000 (65 per cent 
completed). 
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New York, New Haven & Hartford 


Third Track: Westerly, R. I. to Bradford, and 
Davisville, 13.73 miles. 
Important Work Undertaken: 


Kingston, R. I. io 


Elimination of grade crossing, 238th 
street viaduct, Woodlawn, N. Y., joint with N. Y. C., N. Y., N. H. & H. 
proportion, $165,100 (90 per cent completed). Elimination of grade 
crossing, 241st Street viaduct, Woodlawn, N. Y., joint with N. Y. C., 
MSs H. & H. proportion, $135,200 (completed). Construction of 
one-story brick warehouse, tracks and driveway, Harlem river, New York, 
$175,000 (80 per cent completed). Installation of Cyclone-type cinder 
eliminator, power plant at Cos Cob, Conn., $119,500 (completed). Con- 
struction of oil-burning central heating plant and incidental equipment, 
New Haven, Conn., $510,000 (completed). 

Construction of 4-track concrete bridge over West river, New Haven, 
Conn., $175,000 (completed). Extension of transfer agent’s office and 
installation of pneumatic-tube dispatch service, Cedar Hill yard, New 
Haven, Conn., $100,000 (completed). Relocation of main tracks to better 
alinement, Sachems Head, Conn., $157,000 (completed). 

Reconstruction of 13.73 miles of passing siding to convert into third 
main track, Westerly, R. I., to Bradford, and Kingston, R. I., to Davis- 
ville, $872,000 (completed). Grade separation, French’s crossing, Plain- 
tield, Conn., $110,000 (completed). Construction of concrete viaduct over 
tracks and Housatonic river, to eliminate two grade crossings, Cornwall 
Bridge, Conn., $416,000 (completed). Elimination of Main Street grade 
crossing, Jewett City, Conn., $342,000 (completed). 

(Boston Terminal Company). Reconstruction of train shed and altera- 
tions in South Station, Boston, Mass., $1,800,000 (95 per cent completed). 


Norfolk & Western 


Important Work Undertaken: Elimination of grade crossings, Columbus, 
Ohic, $4,500,000 (99 per cent completed). Extend Pier S, Lamberts 
Point, Va., $550,000 (90 per cent completed). Extension of two ware- 


houses, Lamberts Point, $255,000 (90 per cent completed). Construction 
of general office building, Roanoke, Va., $700,000 (50 per cent com- 
pleted). Construction of passenger station, second track and incidental 


facilities, Portsmouth, Ohio, $1,090,000 (60 per cent completed). Con- 
struction of smith shop, Roanoke, Va., $225,000 (99 per cent completed). 
Reconstruction of three bridges, Shenandoah division $483,500 (25 per 
cent completed). Construction of new line to extend Jacobs Fork branch 
from Newhall, . Va., to the W. Va.-Va. line, 6 miles, thence up 
Horsepen creek 2 miles, $1,240,000 (80 per cent completed). 

Construction of Warehouse 4, Lamberts Point, Va., $100,000 (completed). 
Construction of passing siding, Wharncliffe, W. Va., $137,000 (completed). 
Bridge improvements at various points on system, $664,000 (comnipleted). 
Grade separation, Portsmouth, Ohio, $257,000 (completed). 

(Big Sandy & Cumberland). Reconstruction of 25 miles of narrow- 
gage line, converting it to standard gage, Devon, W. Va., to Hurly and 
from Grundy, W. Va., down the Levisa river; also construction of 14 miles 
of standard gage cut-off from Hurley to Levisa river, $8,000,000 (92 per 
cent completed). 

(Guyandot & Tug River). Construction of 10.5 miles of new road, 
Wharncliffe, W. Va., to Gilbert, $3,500,000 (60 per cent completed). 


Northern Pacific 


Important Work Undertaken: Third Street viaduct, St. Paul-Minne- 
apolis, Northern Pacific proportion, $113,700 (completed). Channel 
changes and bridge replacements, Yellowstown division in Montana, $569,000 
(completed). Industrial development, filling tide lands, Seattle, Wash., 
$190,000 (60 per cent completed). 


Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka 


Important Work Projected: Construction of new line southwest from 
Marion, Okla., 7 miles. 


Pennsylvania 


First Track: Broad Street suburban station Philadelphia, Pa., to West 
Philadelphia, 1.27 miles. Middle division connection, Schuylkill river to 
HM tower, 0.48 miles. 

Second Track: At Philadelphia, Pa., 1.75 miles. a6 

Third Track: At Philadelphia, Pa., 1.84 miles. Between Sixteenth and 
Eighteenth streets, Chicago, 0.28 miles. Bradford, Ohio, to West Brad- 
ford, 2.29 miles. 

Fourth Track: At Philadelphia, 1.87 miles. 
Eighteenth streets, Chicago, 0.30 miles. ; 

Important Work Undertaken: New road under construction, Block 
Station D-3 to Mantua block station, 2.5 miles. Revision and additions 
to Meadows yard, Kearny, N. J., $510,000 (completed). Changes in_De- 
brosses Street ferry station to permit its use as a freight station, New 
York, $135,000 (completed). Electrification of main line, New York to 
Philadelphia, Pa., $26,000,000 (35 per cent completed). Extension to 
Enterprise branch and connection to industrial plant, Trenton, N. J., 
$160,000 (completed). Elimination of grade crossing, Bloomsdale road, 
Bristol, Pa., $200,000 (5 per cent completed). Construction of two 
bridges (one freight, one passenger) over Hackensack river and change 
alinement, Marion, N. J., $8,000,000 (completed). Warehouse and_ pier 
terminal, Jersey City, N. J., $6,750,000 (completed). Extension of lunch 
room and service kitchen, Pennsylvania station, New York, $115,000 
(completed). Additional pier, Pier F, reconditioning Pier H, Warehouse 
and Pier Terminal, Jersey City, N. J., $2,850,000 (completed). Extension 
of passenger facilities and construction of lift bridge over Passaic river, 
Newark, N. J., $15,000,000 (5 = cent completed). 

Reconstruction of overhead highway bridge, Lincoln 


Between Sixteenth and 


highway, Coates- 


ville, Pa., $185,000 (completed). Reconstruction of overhead highway 
bridge, Lincoln highway, Coatesville, Pa., $170,000 (85 per cent com- 
pleted). Reconstruction of overhead bridge, Paxton street, and rearrange- 


ment of track, freight station, Harrisburg, Pa., $820,000 (completed). 
Six-story extension to inbound freight house, Harrisburg, $125,000 (com- 


pleted). Reconstruction of overhead bridge, Lincoln highway, Mount- 
ville, Pa., $155,000 (completed). New overhead bridge for grade 


separation, Dewart, Pa., $225,000 (10 per cent completed). 

Merchandise classification yard, float bridge, and coaling facilities for 
tug boats, South Philadelphia, Pa., $2,640,000 (50 per cent completed). 
Ten additional stalls in enginehouse, South Philadelphia, $260,000 (com- 


pleted). Construction of coal yard, Twenty-sixth street_and Washington 
avenue, Philadelphia. Pa., $410.000 (completed). Grade separation. 
Mocanaqua, Pa., $115.000 (completed). Grade separation, B_ street, 


Philadelphia, $395,000 (20 per cent completed). Grade separation south 
of Sunbury, Pa., $300,000 (95 per cent completed). Construction of viaduct 
at Melvale avenue, Baltimore, Md., $230,000 (completed). 

Elimination of grade crossing, Cockeysville, Md.. $365,000 (95 pe- cent 
completed). Elimination of grade crossing north of Phelps Junction. 
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N. Y., $105,000 (completed). Elimination of grade crossing south of 
Phelps junction, N. Y., $115,000 (completed). Separation of grades, 
‘Nenwood avenue, Baltimore, Md., $190,0UU0 (compieted). Grade separation, 
Newport, Del., $245,000 (completed). Elimination of grade crossing, Mid- 
dle River, Md., $15u,v00 (30 per cent completed). Grade crossing elimina- 
tion, Swarthmore, Pa., $370,000 (30 per cent completed). New cattle-pen 
building, Phiiadeiphia, $1,530,000 (60 per cent completed). 

_ Elimination of grade crossing, Salisbury, Md., $215,v00 (completed). 
Elimination of grade crossing, Repaupo, N. J., $130,000 (compieted). 
Grade separation, South Sea “lle, N. J., $100,000 (completed). New 
enginchouse and incidental facilities, Forty-sixth street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
$1,035,000 (completed). Reconstruction of New York-Pittsburgh: subway 
to provide increased clearance, Philadelphia, Pa., $424,300 (compieted). 
Continuation of work on Philadelphia passenger terminals, Philadelphia, 
Pa., $60,000,000 (65 per cent completed). Additional yard facilities, 
Wierton Junction, W. Va., $392,900 (completed). 

_Elimination of grade crossings at Bowen and Woodard roads, Elma, 
N. Y., $150,000 (completed). New bridge over Allegheny river, South Oil 
City, Pa., $1,388,000 (completed). Addition of a traveling marine leg on 
grain dock, Erie, Pa., $250,000 (completed). New freight and produce 
terminal and holding yard, Pittsburgh, Pa., $3,273,000 (completed). 
Wrecking buildings for new passenger terminal, Pittsburgh, Pa., $104,- 
700 (85 per cent completed). 

Extension of branch line, Economy, Pa., $405,000 (completed). Extension 
of produce terminal, Pittsburgh, Pa., $225,000 (completed). Construction 
of Allegheny River boulevard, shifting tracks and bridge work, Brilliant, 
Pa., $223,100 (75 per cent completed). New viaduct to carry boulevard 
over Pitcairn yard, Pitcairn, Pa., $127,000 (completed). New 110 ft. 
turntable and extension of ash pits, South Oil City, Pa., $156,200 (35 
per cent completed). Addition to grain elevator, Erie, Pa., $325,000 (25 
per cent completed). Elimination of grade crossing, Canawaugus, N. Y., 
$110,000 (completed). Construction of overhead bridge and diversion of 
highway to eliminate four grade crossings, Enon, Pa., $132,500 (com- 


pleted). Grade separation, Haws crossing, Johnstown, Pa., $160,000 
(conipleted). Grade separation, Lamb’s crossing, South Fork, Pa., $109,- 
900 (completed). 


Overhead bridge and pedestrian subway to eliminate grade crossing, 
Indiana street, Seward, Pa., $151,000 (completed). Elimination of grade 
crossing, Benton road, Salem, Ohio, $196,400 (completed). Track eleva- 
tion and new freight house, Newark, Ohio, $1,480,000 (completed). Elim- 
ination of Barclay grade crossing, Industry, Pa., $276,700 (completed). 
Extension of branch line, Canton, Ohio, $198,100 (completed). Elimination 
of Main Street grade crossing, Wierton, W. Va., $359,200 (25 per cent 
completed). Elimination of grade crossing, Athol Springs, N. Y., $366,000 
(24 per cent completed). Reconstruction of Bridge 22.70 Angola, N. Y., 
$195,000 (75 per cent completed). Road diversion to eliminate grade 
crossing, Cqal Ridge, Ohio $105,000 (50 per cent completed). 

Construction of eight receiving tracks and extension of 3-span concrete 
slab bridge, Bay Junction yard, Sandusky, Ohio, $219,000 (completed). 
Acquiring property and strengthening dock wall, river straightening, Chi- 
cago, $1,318,900 (completed). Separation of grades with other railways, 
Fifteenth street and Stewart avenue, Chicago, Pennsylvania proportion, 
$1,396,400 (70 per cent completed). Elimination of grade crossing, Anthony 
boulevard, Ft. Wayne, Ind., $198,700 (completed). New passenger sta- 
tion, Gary, Ind., $110,400 (completed). Extension of Grogan yard and 
elimination of five grade crossings, Columbus, Ohio, $1,800.000 (completed). 

Separation of grades at Fort street, Dix avenue and Miller road, Detroit, 
Mich., $295.700 (completed). Extension of 10 receiving tracks, Grogan 
yard, Columbus, Ohio, $450,000 (completed). Freight house, train tracks 
and incidental facilities, Dayton, Ohio, $549,000 (completed). Track ele- 
vation, Thirty-ninth to Sixty-ninth streets, Chicago, $1,168.000 (completed). 
Track elevation Sixty-ninth to Eighty-ceventh streets, Chicago, $386,800 
(25 per cent completed). Siding to Oakley Factory Colonv, East Norwood, 
Ohio, $318,300 (completed). Construction jointly with B. & O.. of east- 
ward running track, East Columbus, Ohio, $278,000 (completed). Con- 
struction of new main track wvye, Ridgeville, Ind., $127.700 (completed). 


Track elevation, Dutoit to Bainbridge streets, Dayton, Ohio, $554,000 (80 ° 


per cent completed). Separation of grades at Beechmont avenue and 


elimination of crossings at Linwood and Hutton street inci i i 
$606,000 (completed). streets, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Peoria & Pekin Union 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of 125-ft. through girder 
span and moving 118-ft. truss span over Farm Creek, East Peoria, III. 
(completed). General renewal and extension to enginehouse, Peoria, Tl. 
(completed). ‘ 


Pere Marquette 


Second Track: Vine, Mich., to St. Joseph, 3.9 miles. 

_ Important Work Undertaken: Improvements in coaling and water facili- 
ties, New Buffalo, Mich., $190,000 (completed). Improvements in engine 
terminal facilities, Grand Rapids, Mich., $125,000 (completed). New 
ferry slip and berthing dock, Ludington. Mich., $400,000 (completed). 
Auxiliary yard, new produce terminal, Detroit, Mich., $300,000 (com- 
pleted). Grade crossing elimination, Fort street. Detroit, Mich., $480.000 
(completed). Elimination of grade crossing at Dix avenue, Detroit, $430,- 
GOO (completed). Reconstruction of bridge over Michican Central tracks, 
Detroit, $600.900 (completed). Elimination of grade crossing, South Lyon, 
Mich., $100,000 (completed). Reconstruction of hridge over Black river, 
Port Huron, Mich., $325,000 (80 per cent completed). 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
Important Work Undertaken: New road under construction, Connellsville. 


Pa., to Pierce, Pa., 39.9 miles. At Donor i 
Soha te ae a, Pa., connection to Donora 


Pittsburgh, Chartiers & Youghiogheny 


Important Work Undertaken: Line under construction, Van Emm 
: f cL 3 mman, Pa.. 
to Eighty-Four, 8.36 miles (worked deferred temporarily). 


Quanah, Acme & Pacific 


First Track: Quanah, Tex., to Acme, 6.5 miles. 


Reading 


First Track: Line extensions at various points i i i 

r points in Pennsylvania, 2.72 miles. 
Second Track: At various points in Pennsylvania, 0.76 miles. 
Important Work Undertaken: Elimination of grade crossings, Wissahickon 
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Abo- 
lition of six grade crossings, Kmaus, Pa., to Macungie, $160,0uU0 (completed). 


creek to Fountain street, Manayunk, Pa., $4,500,000 (completed). 


Etumination of grade crossing, Sixty-hrst street, Chester branch, Phila- 
Gephia, Pa., $225,000 (completed). Rebuilding Bridge 185-96 over west 
branch, Susquenanna river, Muncy, Pa., $800,u00 (completed). 

Kepiacing bridges at Charlotte and Washington streets, Pottstown, vas, 
$117,v0U0 (startea). Elimination of grade crossing, Crescent boulevard, 
West Collingswood, N. J., $125,00U (completed). MKeconstruction of 
Bridge 62-29 over Pottsville pike, ‘luckerton, Pa., $260,000 (compieted) 
New passenger station, Trenton Junction, N. J., $150,v0U0 (completed). 
New stone passenger station, Franklin street, Reading, Pa., $116,000 
(completed). Elimination of grade crossing, Barley Mill road, Greenviile, 
a., $122,000 (compieted). Construction ot 3-story storehouse, pilat- 
forms and driveways, Reading, Pa., $750,000 (completed). Construction 


of 12-story terminal commerce building, Philadelphia, Pa., $4,680,000 
(compieted). Elimination of two grade crossings, St. Clair, Pa., $120,000 
(completed). Construction of overhead bridge to carry new street, Olney 


avenue, Olney, Pa., $116,000 (compieted). 

Replacing Bridge No. 1, Olney, Pa., $152,700, (20 per cent completed). 
Elimination of grade crossings at Valley Green road and Mill road, Camp 
Hill, Pa., $125,000 (completed). Elimination of three grade crossings, 
Penellyn, Pa., $116,700 (completed). Grade separation at Marshville road 
and Lake road, Tuckahoe, N. J., $117,000 (compieted). Replacing stone 
arch with steel span, Quakake, Pa., $130,000 (started). New passenger 
and freiglit stations, Royersford, Pa., $127,500 (10 per cent completed). 
Constructing new freight house and additional tracks, Newmarket and 
Spring Garden streets, Philadelphia, Pa., $224,000 (completed). Replacing 
timber tunnel lining with brick amd concrete lining, Dillinger, Pa., $108,- 
000 (compieted). Construction of fireproof pattern storage shop, locomo- 
tive shops, Reading, Pa., $100,000 (completed). Reconstruction of Bridge 
146-47 over the Susquehanna river, Rupert, Pa., $700,000 (started). Ex- 
tension of freight house No. 3 and yard tracks, Front and Noble streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa., $605,000 (completed). Extension of wharf and con- 
struction of double-deck superstructure, Pier B, Philadelphia, Pa., $700,000 
(75 per cent completed). Reconstruction of Bridge 200-78, over Maynard 
street, Williamsport, Pa., $150,000 (started). : : 

Electrification of Philadelphia suburban lines $21,500,000, which includes 
the following items of ak in progress: Abolition of grade crossings on 
Chestnut Hill branch, $5,700,000 (20 per cent completed). New electric 
car shops, including tracks and equipment, Wayne Junction, Pa., $600,000 
(70 per cent completed). Electrification structures, wiring and sub- 
stations: Reading terminal to Wayne Junction, $743,000 (75 per cent com- 
pleted); Wayne Junction to Lansdale, $1,476,000 (70 per cent completed); 
Glenside to Hatboro $170,000 (50 per cent completed); Lansdale to Doyles- 
town, $193,000 (25 per cent completed); Jenkintown to Langhorne, 
$1,000,000 (30 per cent completed); multiple unit equipment $3,500,000 
(15 per cent completed). Foundations for catenary structures, $325,000 
(completed). 

Removing top of tunnel, Gwynedd Valley, Pa., $135,000 (90 per cent 


completed). New station, platforms, etc., Chestnut Hill, Pa., .$330,009 
(started). Reconstruction of Bridge 15-92 carrying Bethlehem pike, Fort 
Washington, Pa., $150,000 (started). Reconstruction of Bridge 11-95, 


carrying Old York road, Noble, Pa., $180,000 (started). Electrification 
from Langhorne, Pa., to West Trenton, N. J., $1,000,000 (10 per cent 
completed). 


Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 


Important Work Undertaken: Installation of car retarders, northbound 
classification yard, Potomac yard, Va., $500,000 (completed). Alterations 
to northbound receiving yard and extension of southbound receiving yard, 
Potomac yard, Va., $115,000 (completed). 


St. Louis-San Francisco 


Important Work Undertaken: New road under construction, Shamrock, 
Okla., to Dumright, 3.0 miles. Construction of Union station, joint with 
C. R. I. & P., relocation of main tracks, construction of station tracks and 
separation of frades at Walker and Robinson avenues, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., $2,500,000 (75 per cent completed). 


St. Louis Southwestern 


First Track: Caraway, Ark., to Truman, 15.68 miles, $725,000. 
Important Work Undertaken: Grade reduction and line revision, Tyler, 
Tex., to Corsicana, $2,908,000 (completed). 


Sand Springs Railway 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of 17-track storage yard, 
Sand Springs, Okla., (completed). 


Seaboard Air Line 


First Track: Near Oviedo, Fla., 2.31 miles. 

(Prince George & Chesterfield) Bellwood, Va., to Hopewell, 15.76 miles 
($1,000,000). ’ 

Second Track: Richmond, Va., to Hermitage, 3.33 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Extension of Brown street yard and con- 
struction of second track to Hermitage, 3.33 miles, Richmond, Va., $250,000 
(completed). 


Southern 


Second .Track: Danville, Ky., to Rogers Gap, 55 miles. 5 

Important Work Undertaken: New freight facilities, Durham, N. C., 
$440,000 (completed). Grade separations at various streets, Greensboro, 
S. C., $1,000,090 (completed). ew coach yard and mill building, Lud- 
low, Kv., $296,700 (completed). Grade separation, Third street, Louis- 
ville, Ky., $110,000 (completed). Construction of second track, Rogers 
Gap, Ky., to Williamstown, 22 miles (to be completed). Grade crossing 
eliminations at four streets, Birmingham, Ala., $738,000 (to be completed). 


Southern Pacific 


First Track: (Pacific lines) Martinez, Cal., to Bernicia Junction, via 
new bridge, 3.546 miles. Sandia, Cal., to Holtville, 5.775 miles. 

Second Track: (Pacific lines). Port Costa, Cal., to Mococo, 8.277 miles. 
Bridge, Utah, to West Weber, 13.368 miles. Martinez, Cal., to Bernicia 
Junction, via new bridge, 6,244 miles. Pomar, Cal., to Coyote, 3.30 miles. 
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Important Work Undertaken: (Pacific lines). Conversion of double- 
track open-deck Trestles 83-A, 1185 lin. ft., and 83-B, 2190 lin. ft., to 
ballast deck trestles with concrete fire walls, Davis, Cal., to Sacto, $227,000 
(compieted). Line changes to reduce curvature, Truckee, Cal., to Floriston, 
$284,000 (compieted). Purchase of water rights and construction of 10.9 
miles of 6-in. pipe line, Imlay, Nev., $179,000 (completed). Purchase of 
water rights and construction of 85,356 lin. ft. of pipe line, Montello, Nev. 
$200,000 (completed). Construction of 18,582 ft. of new line to reauce 
curvature, Mt. Shasta-Black Butte, Cal., $319,000 (85 per cent completed). 

Additional engine terminal and shop facilities, and tracks, Klamath Falls, 
Ore., $779,000 (completed). Revision of line to reduce curvature and 
eliminate 645 lin. ft. of trestles, New Era, Ore., $110,000 (completed). 
New passenger station, platforms and driveways, Stockton, Cal., $555,200 
(completed). Remodel Union station, Portland, Ore., (started). Con- 
struction of 30,000 lin. ft. of double track main line and 36,500 lin. ft. 
of sidings and yard tracks, two bridges and passenger station, San Jose, 
Cal., $3,279,000 (10. per cent completed). Construction of engine- 
minal and shop facilities, Taylor Yard, Taylor, Cal., $676,000 (com- 
pleted). Construction of riprap bulkhead and filling low ground along 
Los Angeles river, Taylor yard, Taylor, $102,000 (40 per cent completed). 
Construction of double-track connection with Union Pacific, including 
concrete arch, Los Angeles, Cal., $433,000 (55 per cent completed). 
Raising A. T. & S. F. bridge over Los Angeles river to separate grades, 
Los Angeles, Cal., $121,000 (75 per cent completed). 

rade separation, Sixth avenue, Tucson, Ariz., $199,000 (completed). 
Revision of line, reconstruction of portals at Tunnels 4 and 5, enlarge 
Tunnels 6 and 7 and install riprap bank protection between Reuben, Ore., 
and Union Creek, $126,000 (completed). Reconstruct and extend l.c.!. 
freight facilities, Oakland, Cal., $334,000 (10 per cent completed). Con- 
version of double track Trestle 84-A, 3240 ft. long, from open deck to 
ballasted deck, between Davis, Cal., and Sacto, $186,000 (completed). Con- 
struction of a rock-filled dam 90 ft. high across Bonito Creek to provide 
332,000,000 gal. water storage, Bonito Creek, N. M., $540,000 (75 per 
cent completed). Construction of five-story addition to general hospital, 
San Francisco, Cal., $511,000 (95 per cent completed). Extension to 
hospital buildings and alterations, Tucson, Ariz., $175,000 (95 per cent com- 
pleted). Construction of double-track bridge, 5,541 ft. long across Suisun 
bay, between Martinez, Cal., and Benicia, $12,000,000 (completed). Re- 
habilitation of Wendel-Alturas line, 100 miles, and construct engine ter- 
minal facilities, additional sidings and yards, buildings and other facilities. 
$1,696,000 (completed). 

(Texas and Lousiana lines) New road under construction, extension to 
Lockport branch, 4.95 miles, Lockport, La., $110,000 (15 per cent com. 
pleted). Construction of trackage to serve industrial development, Houston. 
Tex., $106,000 (65 per cent completed). Replacing trestles and raising 
grade two feet, Barkwell, Tex., $144,600 (completed). -Installation of 
water-treating plants at 19 water stations in Texas, $183,800 (completed). 
Replacing a 228-ft. draw span at Bridge 5-A with a new span, Houston, 
Tex., $112,300 (completed). Construction of additional yard tracks and 
automobile unloading platform, San Antonio, Tex., $114,700 (completed). 
Development of produce terminal and warehouse. New Orleans, La., $453,- 
600 (50 per cent completed). 


Spokane, Portland & Seattle 


First Track: Lebanon, Ore., to Sweet Home, 14 miles. Sweet Home, 
Ore., to Calapooya river, 13 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Reconstruction of three high trestles (160 
ft. high), Portland, Ore., to Keasey, $167,000 (completed). Construction 
of 27 miles of new road between Labanon, Ore., and Sweet Home $910,000 
(in operation, 95 per cent completed). 

(Lines Under Survey) Sweet Home, Ore., to Cascadia, 12 miles. 
asa to Whitcombs, 8 miles. 
miles. 


Sweet 
. Lebanon, Ore., to McDowell’s Creek, 6 
Line up the Calapooya river, 9 miles. 


Springfield Terminal Railway 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of three-span steel bridge, 
Charleston, N. H., $150,000 (completed). 


Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia 


Important Work Undertaken: Reconstruction and strengthening of all 
main-line bridges; widening embankments and cuts; general rehabilitation 
of roadbed, Chattanooga, Tenn., to Gadsen, Ala., 92 miles, $500,000 (70 
per cent completed). 


Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of concrete platforms and in- 
stallation of granite block pavement in four tracks, Union station, St. 
Louis, Mo., $100,000 (completed). Construction of 8-story reinforced 
concrete warehouse and mart, with 13-story tower, between Twelfth and 
Thirteenth streets, and Spruce and Poplar streets, St. Louis, Mo., $3,000,000 
(10 per cent completed). 


Texas & Pacific 


First Track: (Texas Short Line) Grand Saline, Tex., to Van, 11.68 miles. 
Bp a Mexico). Texas-New Mexico state line to Lovington, N. M., 
73.48 miles. 

Second Track: Browder, Tex., to Nussbaumer, 8.3 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of second track, Union Ter- 
minal Jct., Dallas, Tex., to Browder, 1.3 miles. Construction of engine 
terminal and shop facilities, Big Springs, Tex., $610,000 (completed). 
Grade separation, Benton street, Big Springs, $112,000 (completed). New 
double track steel bridge 2,100 ft. lony over Trinity River floodway, Dallas, 
Tex., $700,000 (90 per cent completed). Replacing two piers and con- 
structing an additional 300-ft. span over Old river, Torras, La., $325,000 
(30 per cent completed). Grade separation, Good street, Dallas, Tex., 
$2™.000 (completed). 

Elimination of grade crossing, Tennessee street, Ft. Worth, Tex., 
$110,000 (completed). Elimination of grade crossing, Henderson street, 

Worth, $400,000 (75 per cent completed). Twelve-story passenger 
station and office building, Ft. Worth, $1,500,000 (25 per cent completed). 
Eight-story inbound freight house and storage warehouse, Ft. Worth, Tex., 
$1,800,000 (25 per cent completed). Water supply pipe line, 12-in., 10-in., 
in., and 8-in., é I. pipe, 37 miles long for locomotive water supply, Toy- 
ahville, Tex., to Toyah, $500,000 (completed). Additional yard tracks, 
Bonham, Tex., $130,000 (completed). 


Toledo, Angola & Western 


Important Work Undertaken: Elimination of grade crossing, Monroe 
street, Toledo, Ohio, $240,000 (completed). 
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Toledo Terminal Railroad 


Important Work Undertaken: Reconstruction of 
river, Toledo, Ohio, $1,300,000 (completed). 


Trinity Valley & Northern 


Important Work Projected: New line under survey Cleveland, Tex., to 
Havens, 12 miles. 


bridge over Maumee 


Tulsa Union Depot 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of union station, additional 
passenger tracks, revision of grade and elimination of four grade cross- 
ings, ‘Lulsa, Okla., $2,500,000, construction work by St. Louis-San Francisco 
(90 per cent completed). 


Union Pacific System 


Second Track: (Los Angeles & Salt Lake) Alhambra avenue to Avenue 
18, Los Angeles, Cal., 0.5 mile. 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of new Union passenger sta- 
tion and incidental facilities, Omaha, Neb., $3,400,000 (90 per cent com- 
pleted). Repiacing 3-span bridge over Seventh street with a single span, 
Omaha, $147,200 (completed). Grade separation, Twenty-seventh street 
and Creighton avenue, Omaha, Neb., $163,600 (10 per cent completed). 
Grade separation at Thirty-third avenue to serve Lincoln and Meridian 
highways, and construct 10,187 ft. of siding, Columbus, Neb., $230,000 
(4U per cent completed). : 

Addition to yard and additional yard facilities, grade separation and 
bridge for 17 tracks over Crow Creek, Cheyenne, Wyo., $1,886,000 (5S per 
cent completed). Improvement in the treating plant and additional treat- 
ing equipment, Laramie, Wyo., $100,000 (90 per cent completed). 

(St. Joseph & Grand Island) Construction of combination passenger and 
freight station, and driveways, and rearrangement of tracks, Fairbury, 
Neb., $100,000 (completed). 2» 

(Oregon Short Line) Construction of combination warehouse, mill and 
elevator and tracks and incidental facilities, Salt Lake City, Utah, $225,009 
(75 per cent completed). Extension of power house and installation of 
one 668-hp. boiler with auxiliaries, Pocatello, Idaho, $165,000 (completed). 

(Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company). Construction 
of two-story passenger station and office building and incidental facilities, 
La Grande, Ore., $128,000 (completed). Construction of 3,409 ft. new 
line, including one 550-ft. double-track tunnel, concrete lined, Chatfield, 
Ore., $185,700 (48 per cent completed). 

Los Angeles & Salt Lake) New road under construction. Boulder 
Junction, Nev., to Summit, 22.7 miles. Grade crossing elimination Ninth 
and Lemon streets, Los Angeies, Cal., $238,000 (5 per cent completed). 

Construction of a reinforced concrete viaduct spanning the Los Angeles 
river and over the track of the A. T. & S. F. and L. A. & S. L. railways, 
Los Angeles, L. A. & S. L. proportion $520,000 (10 per cent completed). 
Reinforced concrete viaduct over Los Angeles river and the A. T. & S. F. 
and L. A. & S. L. tracks, Fourth street, Los Angeles, L. A. & S. L. 
proportion, $395,000 (60 per cent completed). Construction of additional 
unit, freight house at Hunter and Alameda streets, Los Angeles, $288,000, 
(completed). Grade crossing elimination, Spence street, San Pedro branch, 
Hobart, Cal., $142,000 (15 per cent completed). Replacing two-span bridge 
over Whittier boulevard with a single span 165 ft. long, Whittier, Cal., 
$100,000 (completed). Grade separation, State highway, Wineville, Cal 
$165,000 (completed). Enlarging tunnel No. 4 to standard double-track 
section and line throughout, Kyle, Nev., $502,500 (5 per cent completed). 
Enlarge Tunnel 6 to standard double-track section and line throughout, 
Stine, Nev., $200,500 (completed). 

Important Work Projected: Six-story warehouse, 
streets, Los Angeles, Cal., $800,000. 


ee 


Ninth and Alameda 


Union Terminal Company 
Important Work Undertaken: Grade crossing elimination, including re- 
arrangement of tracks and facilities, Cadiz street, Dallas, Tex., 
proportion $150,000 (completed). 
Utah Railway 


Second Track: Utah Railway Junction, Utah, to Martin, 0.91 mile. 


Virginian 
First Track: From M. P. 19, Itman branch to Baileysville, W. Va., 7 
miles. : . 
Important Work Undertaken: New road under construction, Baileysville, 
W. Va., to Gilbert, 18.4 miles. New connection with Kanawaha & Michi- 
gan, 1.04 miles, Deepwater, W. Va. Replacing timber trestles with perma- 
nent structures, Long Island, Va., to Taber, $120,000 (completed). 


Wabash 


Important Work Undertaken: Replacing Bridge 747, Danville, Ill., $462,- 
200 (completed). Grade separation, Western avenue, Chicago, $352,700 
(completed). Elimination of grade crossing, Brush College road, Decatur, 
Ill., $233,000 (completed). Reconstruction of Bridge 499, Brunswick, 
Mo., $141,600 (80 per cent completed). Separation of grades, Union 
and Lindell avenues, St. Louis, Mo., $299,000 (80 per cent completed). 
Construction of new bridge over Missouri river, St. harles, Mo., 
$5,500,000 (5 per cent completed). Additional improvements, Wabash ele- 
vator, North Kansas City, Mo., $299,300 (completed). 


Western Maryland 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of ore-handling facilities, 
Port Covington, Md., $472,000 (completed). Replacing various bridges 
with heavier structures, $115,000 (40 per cent completed). 


Western Pacific 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of 111.86 miles of single-track 
main line and 22 miles of sidings, Keddie, Cal., to Bieber, to connect with 
Great Northern, $9,800,000 (0:5 per cent completed). Widening and 
strengthening roadbed, Portola, Cal., to Wendover, Utah, 247 miles, $400,- 
000 (80 per cent completed). Lengthening passing sidings at various 
points, $165,000 (completed). Rehabilitation of roadbed and track, Stock- 
ton, Cal., to Sacramento, $350,000 (completed). 
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Railway Construction in Canada 


Canadian National 


First Track: Lake Verde, P. E. I. to Pisquid, 10 miles. Sunny Brae, 
N. S., to Guysborough, 20 miles. Mawer, Sask., southwesterly, 50.2 miles. 
Hanilin, Sask., to Glenbush, 31.8 miles. Melfort, Sask., to Aberdeen, 3.6 


miles. Neidpath, Sask., to Swift Current, 10 miles. Ridgedale, Sask., 
easterly, 0.86 mile. Hemaruka, Alta., to Scapa, 5 miles. In Lulu 

St. Walburg, Alta., to Bonnyville, 20.17 miles. Alliance, Alta., south- 
easterly, 0.86 miles. Hemaruka, Alta., to Scapa, 5 miles. On Lulu 


Island, B. C., 3.38 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: New passenger station, Halifax, N. S. 
(completed). Construction of new hotel, Halifax (completed). Re 
newing superstructure, ferry ships, Point Tupper and Mulgrave, N. S., 
to carry Coopers E-60 loading (completed). Construction of new hotel at 
Charlottetown, P. E. (to be completed in 1931). Reconstruction of 
Murray Harbor and Vernon subdivisions to standard gage, P. E. I. (com- 
pleted). Construction of foundry, oil storage, garage and firing up and 
inspection shop, new locomotive shops, Montreal, Que. (completed). Con- 
struction of new passenger station, Hamilton, Ont. (to be completed in 
1931). Construction of 3.31 miles of spur track to new elevator, Kingston, 
Ontario (completed). Extension to Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, Ont. (com- 
pleted). Construction of new fruit facilities, temporary express facilities, 
new local freight house and extension of passenger tracks and platforms, 
St. Bonaventure station area, Montreal, Que. (to be completed in 1931). 
Construction of a spur track, St. Eustace, Que., to Oka (to be completed 
in 1931). Construction of a new storage yard, Montreal East, Que. 
(completed). Construction of 400 ton mechanical cooling plant, icing 
facilities and additional yard tracks, Mimico, Ont. (completed). 

Alterations and extension to pier, Vancouver, B. C. (to be completed 
in 1931). Construction of a new storage yard, Montreal East, Que. 
service (completed). Filling False Creek for future terminal facilities 
(completion indefinite). Replacing Bridge 87.1, Regina division, Sask., 
with permanent structure (completed). Reconstruction of Bridge 78.8, 
Kamloops division, B. C. (completed). Elimination of grade crossing 
Pembina highway, Winnipeg, Man. (to be completed in 1931). Extension 
to storage warehouse, Winnipeg (completed). Elimination of grade 
crossing, Ninety-seventh street, Edmonton, Alta. (completed). Construction 
of new 595-room hotel, Vancouver, B. C. (to be completed in 1932). Ad- 
ditional staff buildings, additional equipment and continuation of land- 
scaping, Jasper Park Lodge, Jasper Park, Alta. (completion indefinitie). 

Concannon of a new freight line cutoff, Regina, Sask. (to be com- 
pleted in 1931). Construction of a new 260-room hotel, Saskatoon, Sask. 
(to be completed in 1931). Replacing Bridge 80.6 with a permanent struc- 
ture and revising alinement, Albreda subdivision (completed). Alterations 
and improvement to dock, Inner Harbor terminal, Victoria, B. C. (com- 
pleted). Construction of 6-story warehouse, Montreal, Que. (completed). 

Reconstruction of Bridge 87.9 over Becancour river, Sorel subdivision, 
P. Q. (to be completed in 1931). Construction of new freight shed, 
Mission, Man. (to be completed in 1931). Construction of reinforced con- 
crete subway and revision of alinement to eliminate grade crossing, St. 

air avenue, Toronto, Ont. (to be completed in 1931). Construction 
of new terminals, Montreal, Que. (completion indefinite). Track elevation 
between Bathurst street and Logan avenue, Toronto, Ont., joint with 
Canadian Pacific (to be completed in 1931). Grade crossing elimination, 
La Canardiere, road Limoilu, Que. (to be completed in 1931). 

Elimination of grade crossing, West street, Brantford, Ont. (to be 
completed in 1931). Elimination of grade crossing, Simcoe street, Oshawa, 
Ont. (to be completed in 1931). Elimination of grade crossings and 
construction of new station, London, Ont. (started). Austin-Amherst grade 
crossing elimination, Black Rock, Buffalo, N. Y., joint with other railways 


(completion indefinite). Construction of spur track to serve elevator, 
Sorel, Que. (to be completed in 1931). Construction of new passenger 
station, Saskatoon, Sask. (completion indefinite). Construction of line 


from St. Walburg, Sask., to Bonnyville (grading completed 4 miles). 
Construction of line, Bulwark, Alta., easterly (18 miles of grading com- 
pleted). 


Canadian Pacific 


First Track: Archive, Sask., to Wymark, 38.9 miles (completed). As- 
quith, Sask., to Cloan, 14.3 miles (grading completed and track laid). 
Dunelm, Sask., southwesterly, 25 miles (grading completed). Fife Lake, 
Sask., westerly 25 miles (grading completed and 3 miles of track laid). 
Hamlin, Sask., to Shellbrook, 25 miles (started). Medstead, Sask., north- 
easterly, 35 miles (started). Rosetown, Sask., southeasterly, 18 miles, 
(started). Tuffnell, Sask., to Prince Albert, 70.8 miles (grading 37 per 
cent completed, 50.3 miles of track laid). 

Crossfield, Alta., northwesterly, 27.9 miles, (grading completed and track 
laid). Prince Albert, Alta., to Lac la Biche, 94 miles (grading 85 per 
cent completed). Suffield, Alta., to Blackie 22.34 miles (completed). Cor- 
onation, Alta., to Youngstown, 39.6 (track laid). Bulwark, Alta., to 
Berkinshaw, 14.5 miles (grading completed and track laid). Vanguard, 
Alta., to Meyronne, 30 miles (grading 56 per cent completed). Wolfe’s 
Cove branch, P. Q., 1.5 miles (grading completed, 0.5 mile of track laid). 
Kootenay Landing, B. C., to Proctor, 34.6 miles (grading completed ani 
track laid). 

(Lacombe & Northwestern), Alta., 20.3 miles 
track laid). 

Second Track: Sudbury, Ont., to Azelda, 7.10 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of Lakeside Inn, 55-room 
hotel and 5 cottages, Yarmouth, N. S., $415,000 (10 per cent completed). 
Construction of New Cornwallis Inn, 100 rooms, Kentville, N. S., $700,000 
(completed). Construction of quarters for help, New Pines hotel, Digby, 
N. S., $135,000 (50 per cent completed). Construction of club house for 
Canadian Pacific Amateur Athletic Association, Montreal, Que., $120,000 
(50 per cent completed). Replacing terra cotta facing with Indiana lime- 
stone, office building, Toronto, Ont., $370,000 (completed). Terminal im- 
provements, Toronto, Ont., $3,000,000 (60 per cent completed). Altera- 
tions and additions to Royal Alexandra hotel, Winnipeg, Man., $100,000 
(completed). Construction of garage and stables, Chateau Lake Louise, 
Lake Louise, B. C., $118,000 (completed). Extension to Royal York hotel, 
170 rooms, Toronto, Ont., $1,190,000 (completed). Extension of ter- 
minal facilities, Quebec, P. Q., $1,300,000 (20 per cent completed). 


(grading completed and 


Northern Alberta Railways 


Grande Prairie Branch, M. P. 88.8 to M. P. 138.8, 
Peace River branch, M. P. 98.2 to M. P. 113.8, Alberta, 


First Track: 
Alberta, 50 miles. 
15.6 miles. 

Pacific Great Eastern 


Important Work Undertaken: Revision of alinement through Lillooet, 
C., 5 miles, including a bridge over the Fraser river and the con- 
struction of terminal facilities, $600,000 (17 rer cent completed). 


Roberville & Saguenay 
First Track: Arvida, P. Q., to Kenogami, 2.95 miles, $200,000. 


Temiskaming & Northern Ontario 


First Track: Coral Rapids, Ont., to Moose river, 45 miles. 
_Important Work Undertaken: New road under construction, 
river, Ont., to Moose Factory, 45 miles. 


Moose 


Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of new engine terminal. 
Hamilton, Ont., $1,200,000 (completed). Replacing bridge over Chippewa 
river with double-track bridge, Welland, Ont., $128,000 (75 per cent com- 
pleted). Revision of alinement and elevation of tracks for flood prevention, 
Uundas branch, Hamilton, Ont. (completed). 


Railway Construction in Mexico 


Mexican Pacific 


First Track: Kilometer 7 to end of line, Sinaloa, Sin., 3.75 miles. 


National Railways of Mexico 


First Track: Mexico-Tampico Short Line, 8 miles. Gulf Coast Line, 
Tampico to Vera Cruz, 8 miles. Line Calles to Guerrero, 46.7 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Mexico-Tampico Short Line, 333.7 miles 
(22.9 per cent completed, 48 miles in operation). Gulf Coast Line, Tam- 
pico to Vera Cruz, 312.8 miles (16.7 per cent completed, 48 miles in 
operation). Line Calles to Guerrero, 78.7 miles (95 per cent completed, 
78.7 miles in operation). Construction of locomotive and car repair shops, 
Monterey, N. L. (80 per cent completed). 
Important Work Projected: New lines authorized: Empalme de el Oro 


* * 





A 65-ft. Gondola Car Built for the Delaware, Lackawanna & W estern by the Magor Car Corporation 


to Sierra Moiada. San Carlos to Villa Acufia. El Salto to Mazatlan 
(Durango to Mazatlan extension). 

New Lines Under Survey). 
completed). Aristeo to Apatzingan (surveys completed). 

(New Lines Projected). Sierra Mojada to Jimenez. Zacaticas and 
Berriozabal to La Honda. Rosario to Inde. Inde to Descubridora. Indes 
to Tepehuanes. Tepehuanes to Guanacevi. Puerto Mexico and Sta. 
Lucrecia to Campeche. Balsas to Acapulco. Tehuacan and Tezonapa to 
Rio Blanco. Coapa to Coyuca. Balsas to Zihuatanejo. Ejutla to Puerto 
Angel, 75 miles. Tlacolula to Tehuantepec. 


Southern Pacific 


Important Work Undertaken. Replacing pile trestle approaches with per- 
manent construction, bridge over Santiago river, Ocotlan, Jal., $515,400 
(completed). 


Soledad to Puerto de Tuxpan (surveys 






Market Losses; Few 
Stock Issues Mark 


RAILWAY FINANCES IN 1930 


Gloom has dominated for most of the 
year, but many favorable potentialities 
lie ahead—Most dividends maintained 


HAT the year just past has been one of tumbling 

prices no one needs to be told. An examination 

of the extent of the decline, however, and its 
momentary upward and downward vagaries is, never- 
theless, instructive as charting the course of an economic 
phenomenon of painful importance to all of us. 

The Railway Age index of the average price of 
twenty leading railroad stocks on December 16 stood 
at 76.63 (although this was followed by a sharp re- 
covery on the following day), as compared with 127.39 
at the beginning of the year, a decline of 39 per cent. 
From the high point, 164, attained by this index in 


By j. G. Lyne 


Financial Editor 
Railway Age 


September, 1929, the decline to December 16 last was 
47 per cent. 

With bond prices, naturally, the picture is somewhat 
less spectacular. The average price of twenty leading 
railway bonds on December 16 was 89.44, as compared 
with 92.81 at the beginning of the year and 89.15 when 
the stock market boom was at its height in October, 
1929. In spite, however, of the fact that the bond mar- 
ket has held its own much better than that of stocks, 
its movement has been keenly disappointing. In the 
summer it began a steady upward trend which was 
maintained until the last week in September when the 
index reached the high point of 96.18. Since a rising 
bond market usually precedes rising stock prices, this 
trend was taken as a favorable indication for the early 
future of business. However, with the outbreak of 
revolutionary disturbances in several countries, foreign 
bonds took a downward course and domestic issues fell 
in sympathy. The improving market of the late sum- 
mer and early fall did, how- 
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ever, give a fillip to financing 
and heavy sales of new 
issues of bonds and equip- 
ment trust certificates oc- 
curred during that period. 
The Wall Street Journal 
publishes regularly average 
prices of representative 
stocks, not only of railroads 
but of industrials and utili- 


ties as well. Its average 
of representative railroad 
stocks is on a somewhat 


higher scale than that of the 
Railway Age, having started 
the year at 145, whereas that 
of the Railway Age at the 
same time stood at 127. The 
Wall Street Journal’s index 
on December 15 had declined 
to 93.6, or 35 per cent. 
Meantime its index of indus- 
trial stocks declined from 
248 at the beginning of the 
year to 163 on December 15, 
or 34 per cent; and utility 
10 stocks from 88 to 57, or 35 
per cent. The railways have 
thus, apparently, held their 
180 own fairly well from a com- 
parative standpoint. . 

On the other hand, as was 
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Chart A—Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds of Twenty Leading Railroads, with Dividend 
Disbursement Charges Shown on the Same Relative Scale 


1930 Dividend Payments estimated 


69 


pointed out in the Annual 
Review Number a year ago, 
railway stocks never soared 





70 


so high in the market boom as did the industrials. 
Railroad stock prices, according to the Wall Street 
Journal’s averages, in 1929 ranged from a high point 
of 189 to a low of 128. Industrial stocks, on the other 
hand, reached a peak of 381 in 1929 and a low of 199. 
Comfort could be taken at the end of 1929 that rail- 
road shares, while they had not skyrocketed with the 
industrials, at least were no lower in price at the end 
of that year than at the beginning; whereas industrial 
stocks were about 12 per cent less. This year the pic- 
ture is not so pleasant, since the market’s appraisal of 
the railways has shown practically the same shading 
as that of the industrials. 

An enterprise might not be embarrassed by a fail- 
ure of its shares to bound upward in boom times if it 
could be assured that they would not decline with the 
rest in times of economic quiescence. That they should 
not soar when others soar, but must sag with them is 
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Chart B—Fluctuations in Average Price of Twenty Leading Rail- 
way Stocks and Twenty Leading Railway Bonds in 1930 





one of the indications that the present railroad situa- 
tion is not due solely to the depression—the allegation 
that it is so to be accounted for being made by those who 
would deny the railways’ plea that they be placed upon 
a basis of economic equality of opportunity with their 
competitors. That the railways have done as well as 
they have, their handicaps being what they are as com- 
pared with the freedom from regulation and taxation 
and virtual subsidy enjoyed by their competitors, af- 
fords conclusive evidence of their conservative financial 
structure and their high standard of efficiency. 

Chart A shows the Railway Age average of stock 
and bond prices of 20 leading railroads during the past 
eight years, with dividend disbursements of these same 
railroads plotted on the same relative scale. It will be 
seen that, whereas from 1925 onward stock prices out- 


Table |—Comparison of Dividends and Taxes, 1911 to 1929 


(perten 

of net Incom 

Year Ended Paid = 

June 30 Dividends* Dividends Taxes* 
eee . $397,068,724 81 $98,626,848 
BEY Debian weds yen cel 339,964,855 85 109,445,407 
RS dk cn din kiabuiateiet cao eases acl 322,300,406 66 118,386,859 
EE aihited a'dipieg WE us ie ics Cro iee ae 376,098,785 108 135,572,579 
 andk > eetewk ing Ole xterkne 259,809,520 82 133,276,330 
SE ee eee eee 281,936,371 47 145,517,034 
Year Ended 

December 31 

BE dia nha! & Saeinin. Wieder ae 306,176,937 47 157,113,372 
OPCS eer eee oe 320,395,779 53 213,920,095 
SE ale chee hhcelicnce @ kOe 275,336,547 71 223,175,379 
DD oad cae ck cae eaten 278,516,908 62.5 232,601,397 
EPPS S Petes eer e 271,731,669 63 272,061,453 
ES eer, et ah C 298,511,328 95 275,875,990 
PS ee = ee 271,573,751 73 301,034,923 
EE. haaek éaeeaa bate tact 296,127,048 53 331,915,459 
1924 320,429,767 57 340,336,686 
TS See 342,020,885 49 358,516,046 
1926 399,243,963 49 388,922,856 
BET eich tae baws. bw sx Roo ee 411,581,093 61 376,110,250 
SS ier eee eren: Saree 430,677,138 55 389,432,415 
1929 490,125,673 55 396,682,634 


* Not including switching and terminal companies. 
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stripped dividends in their rate of increase, during 1930 
the situation was largely corrected. Dividend payments 
were maintained—even slightly increased—whereas 
stock market prices dropped down into the area showing 
the total of dividend disbursements. 

This is a natural development, since dividends in 
the case of many roads were in 1930 paid out of sur- 
plus, which cannot be continued indefinitely unless there 
is a revival in earnings. Such a revival could come from 
an upturn in general business or definite progress in plac- 
ing the railroads on a more equitable competitive basis 
with other forms of transport. Unless the railways are 
unfortunate indeed, both these favorable developments 
ought to come in 1931. The former—a revival in gen- 
eral business—hinges on factors beyond the control of 
any one group. The latter—progress in placing the rail- 
ways on a better campetitive footing—lies squarely at 
the door of our industrial and political leaders. Along 
with their responsibility goes also the effort being made 
by the railways to compose differences among them- 
selves which may be harmful to the industry and to 
organize intelligently to secure vigorous public support. 
The observer of tendencies in the stock market during 
the coming year will probably find developments in 
this latter sphere to have quite as much bearing on fu- 
ture market trends of railway securities as the ups and 
downs of general business. 

Another factor which may have a considerable bear- 
ing on future stock prices is increased activity on the 
part of railway security owners to learn and dissem- 
inate the facts about the railroad situation and exert 
intelligent effort toward correcting whatever evils they 
may find. Of such activity may be mentioned that of 
the Naticnal Association of Owners of Railway and 
Public Utilities Securities in arranging for the discus- 
sion of railway problems in various population cen- 
ters. Another is the vigorous and intelligent railroad 
protagonism recently manifest by one of the invest- 
ment trusts which specializes in railway securities. If 
other investment trusts and large holders of railway 
securities generally should follow these admirable ex- 
amples the results could not be otherwise than ex- 
tremely helpful. Such developments are of great po- 
tential significance; they should be followed closely by 
those who would be au courant with the railroads’ fi- 
nancial future. Again, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and other regulatory and legislative bodies will 
be watched with interest for any signs of a -more lib- 
eral attitude toward the railways-—any development of 
which would certainly be reflected in more favorable 
market trends. Professor William Z. Ripley in an ad- 
cress in New York on December 18 called attention 
to the fact that the railways have in the past gone 
through crises quite as severe as this one; and that it is 
precisely such a crisis which is needed to draw the at- 
tention of the public to the problem, gaining their sup- 
port for efforts made to solve it. 


Dividend Changes 


Changes in dividends during the year were not as 
marked as changes in earnings and market prices. 
Extra dividends and dividend increases were, for the 
most part, those of subsidiary companies, declared in 
order to put parent companies in funds to meet their 
requirements. The most notable of these were the 
extra dividends declared out of surplus by a number 
of companies in which the Southern has large holdings, 
placing the latter company in position after adding its 
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own earnings not only to meet its 1930 dividend re- 


quirements but also a part of those of 1931. The 
Burlington declared an extra dividend of 5 per cent, 
adding to the income of the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific. The Ann Arbor by an initial pay- 
ment of $6 on common and $5 on preferred and an 
extra of $27 on common made a substantial contribution 
to the treasury of the Wabash. 

The Missouri-Kansas-Texas established a 4 per cent 
dividend basis on its common stock as did the Boston & 
Maine. The Norfolk & Western changed from an 
8 per cent per annum basis to 10. Its usual extra 
dividend was $2, however, instead of $4 as in 1929, 
so the basis of return to shareholders was unchanged. 
The Wheeling & Lake Erie made great progress in 
clearing up arrearages in dividends on its 7 per cent 
prior lien stock, back payments covering the period 
from November, 1929, to August, 1924, having been 
made. 

The Chicago & North Western changed from a 6 
per cent basis to 4 per cent (in 1929 payments aggre- 
gated 5 per cent) on its common stock. The Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh on July 31 voted to omit its 
common dividend. The Lehigh Valley, while main- 
taining its regular dividends, omitted the extra of $1 
usually declared in December. The Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western likewise omitted its usual extra. 

These and other changes are noted in greater detail 
in the following partial list of dividend fluctuations : 


Alabama Great Southern.—This company declared a special 
dividend of 12 per cent and an extra dividend of 3 per cent a 
share on its preferred and common stock, in addition to the 
customary semi-annual dividends on each of the stocks. 


Ann Arbor.—The directors of this company in June de- 
clared an initial annual dividend of $6 a share on common 
stock and $5 a share on the 5 per cent non-cumulative preferred 
stock. In December another dividend of $27 on the common 
stock was declared out of surplus. 


Augusta & Savannah.—An extra dividend of % of 1 per cent 
was declared by the directors of this company in June. 


Boston & Maine.—The directors of this company declared a 
$1 dividend on the common stock in March, placing it on a 4 
per cent per annum basis. This was the first distribution on 
the issues since 1913. 


Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh—On July 31 the directors 
of this company voted to omit the semi-annual dividend of $2 
a share on the common stock. 


Central of New Jersey.—The directors of this company in 
January and June declared an extra dividend of 2 per cent. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—In August the directors declared an 
initial dividend of 62% cents per share on the new $25 par com- 
mon stock, placing it on a $2.50 annual basis, which is equiv- 
alent to the $10 annual rate formerly paid on the $100 par com- 
mon stock before the 4 to 1 split-up. 


Chicago & North Western——In February the directors of 
this company placed the common and preferred stock of this 
company on a quarterly dividend basis, 1% per cent on the 
common and 1% per cent on the preferred, previously the com- 
pany paid semi-annual dividends of 2% per cent on the common 
and 3% per cent on the preferred. In November the rate was 
changed to $.25 a share placing the stock on a $4 annual basis. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—On December 4 the directors 
of this company declared an extra dividend of 5 per cent on 
outstanding capital stock. This was the first extra dividend de- 
clared since 1921. 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville—An extra semi-annual 
dividend of 1 per cent on the common stock was declared by 
the directors of this company on June 11. 


Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific-—The directors of 
this company on November 18 declared an extra dividend of 
50 per cent on the common stock. 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.—This company in 
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April declared a semi-annual dividend of $5 a share on com- 
mon stock, placing the issue on a $10 annual basis instead of 
$8 as previously paid. 


Georgia, Southern & Florida—In November the directors of 
this company voted to omit the semi-annual dividend of $2.50 
per share due on the participating and non-cumulative 2nd 
preferred stock. 


Hocking Valley.—The directors of this company in April 
declared a special dividend of 6% per cent on the capital stock, 
payable May 10. 


Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf.—The directors of this company 
in May declared an initial semi-annual dividend of 3 per cent 
on the series B 6 per cent non-cumulative preferred stock. 


Lehigh & Hudson River.—This company on December 31, 
1929, paid an extra dividend of 4 per cent on capital stock. 


Maine Central.—On February 28 the directors of this com- 
pany declared a quarterly dividend of $1.25 a share on com- 
mon stock, placing the issue on a $5 annual basis compared 
with the $4 rate previously paid. 


Maryland & Pennsylvania.—The directors of this company 
in April declared an initial dividend of $4 a share and in 
October a $2 dividend was also declared. 


Michigan Central—The directors of this company on June 
19 declared a semi-annual dividend of 25 per cent on out- 
standing capital stock. Previously the company paid semi- 
annual dividends of 20 per cent and, in addition, in March, 
1929, paid a cash dividend of 100 per cent. 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas.—This company in May declared an 
initial $1 dividend on its common stock, placing it on a $4 an- 
nual basis. This was the first dividend to be declared by this 
company since its reorganization in 1922. 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis——An extra dividend of 1 
per cent was paid by the directors of this company in February 
and in July a semi-annual dividend of 2% per cent was de- 
clared. This is equivalent to an $8 annual rate on stock out- 
standing prior to the 60 per cent stock distribution made on 
February 15 1930, and compares with a dividend rate of $7 
previously paid. 


Norfolk & Western.—The directors of this company declared 
a quarterly dividend of $2.50 on common stock, raising the 
rate from $8 per share per annum to $10. In October an extra 
dividend of 2 per cent on this stock was also declared. 


Peterborough R. R.—This company on April 1 paid a semi- 
annual dividend of 134 per cent on the capital stock. Pre- 
viously the company paid semi-annual dividends of 2 per cent 
each. 


Richmond-Washington.—This company in April paid an ex- 
tra dividend of 4% per cent on its capital stock. 


Rutland—A dividend of 2.per cent on preferred stock was 
declared by this company in April and September. A similar 
dividend was paid in October, 1929, the last previous payment 
being a 1 per cent dividend in December, 1928. 


St. Louis-Southwestern.—The directors of this company on 
November 21 voted to omit the recular quarterly dividend of 
$1.25 a share on the 5 per cent preferred stock. 


Wabash.—The directors of this company declared a dividend 
of $10 a share on Class B preferred stock on account of ar- 
rearages; this dividend covered the years 1928 and 1929. 


Western New York & Pennsylvania.—A 4 per cent dividend 
on the common stock ($50 par) of this company was declared 
by the directors in January, also a 5 ner cent dividend on the 
5 per cent non-cumulative preferred ‘$50 par). These were the 
first dividends to be declared since recapitalization. 


West Jersey & Seashore.—The directors of this company in 
March, declared a semi-annual dividend of 3 per cent. For 
the periods between October 15, 1927, and October 15, 1929, 
semi-annual dividends of 2% per cent were paid. 


Wheeling & Lake Erie—In February the directors of this 
companv declared a dividend of 534 per cent on the 7 per cent 
pnor lien stock of this company covering the period from 


- November 1, 1921, to August 1, 1922; in June a 7 per cent 


dividend was declared to cover the period from August 1, 
1922, to August 1, 1923, and on October 8 a further dividend 
of 7 per cent was declared covering the period from August 
1, 1923, to August 1, 1924. 
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Table |l—Partial List of Securities Issued in 1930—Stock 


Road Amount 
Boston & Maine i ey meet mer te $7,500,000 
RR ee eer 18,152,400 
ee 191,528,367 
Grand Trunk Western 4,663,607 
ER er © eee Pe ore ee 7,500,000 
ee Pree eee 18,000,000 
NS SEE PO . 330,000,000 
CN GE COMED ii cbcieccccntteceees 20,142,200 

Road Maturity 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown, Mtge., Series 

DD wade eben k2 ho 05d bees 1 4b Maks bowie 945 
Algers, Winslow & Western, Ist Mtge. .... 1940 
Aroostook Valley, Ist and Ref. Mtge., Series . 

SR LE ee MET IERT Es 1954 
Baltimore & Ohio Conv. Gold Bonds ...... 1960 
Boston Terminal, Ist Mtge. .............. 1950 
Boston & Albany, Guar. Imp. Mrge., 1928 1973 
Boston & Maine, Ist Mtge. ............... 1955 
Canadian National, Guaranteed . 1970 
Canadian National, 25 yr. Gold 1955 
Canadian Pacific, Coll. Trust Gold 1960 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Ref. and Imp. Mtge., 

Series one ae APRS pr > ee ie: 1995 
Chicago & North Western, Gen. Mtge. Gold 1987 
Chicago & North Western, ist and Ref. 

a eine 2037 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, 1st and 

Gen. Mtge., Series Pry: Fe 1966 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac., Gen. 

Mtge., Series ; Ae te ; 1989 
Chicago, Rock Islana & Pacific, Conv. 1960 
Cincinnati Union Term., Guar. Ist Mtge., 

| Se ee Grae urea aes 2020 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh, Gen. and Ref. Mtge. 1977 
Cleveland, Cinn. Chic. & St. Louis, Ref. and 

Imp., Series 5 Saale be ae 
Cleveland Union Term., Guar. 1st Mtge., 

Series C wi : at 1977 
Colorado & Southern, Gen. Mtge., Series A 1980 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, Guar. 

Cons. Mtge., Series A (Morris & Essex) 1955 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, Cons. 

Mtge., Series B. (Morris & Essex) 1955 
Delaware & Hudson Corp., Ist and Ref. 

Mtge., Gold “4 1943 
Erie, Ref. and Imp. Mtge., Series A 1975 
Great Northern, Gen. Mtge., Series E 1977 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern, Ist Mtge., Series 

Cc i 1950 
Louisiana & Arkansas, Ist Mtge.. Series A 1969 
Louisville & Nashville, Ist and Ref. Mtge., 

Series C 2003 
Louisville & Nashville, Unified 1940 
Michigan Central, Ref. & Imp. Mtge., Series 

PP ae Deke SUNweN Cake e ROU Ek eeet Qa welet 1979 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, Ist 

ee I, PE TD gnc Gvcccec Cavan 1978 
Missouri Pacific, Ist and Ref. Mtge., Series 

1980 
N. Y.. Chicago & St. Louis, Ref. Mtge., 

Series C 1978 
N. Y.. Chicago & St. Louis, Ref. Mtge., 

ETE oaiz ted nid 3 Rho bans oa Rea eenes 1978 
New York. New Haven & Hartford. Ist 

es EN Ge wee ea Cake we uude bee Voteee 1950 


Terms 


Prior Preference Stock offered in exchange on equal terms for mortgage bonds. 
Common Stock offered for sale pro rata to stockholders, at par, at rate of one new share 


for each share held. : 
Common stock of par value of $25 offered in exchange for equal amount of 
er cent cumulative convertible preferred stock, 


par common stock and 6% 
rate of four shares of new 


$25 par value common stock amounting to $6,1 
ulative of $100 par value, del 
Capital stock offered at $130 a 


ivered to Canadian National d ¢ 
share to officers and employees who have been in service 


of the company for two or more years. 


Capital stock of $50 
been in service of 


Offered for sale pro rata to common stoc 
for each share held. 


Amount 


$1,500,000 
250,000 


1,000,000 
63,031,000 


1,163,000 
5,700,000 
15,000,000 


18,000,000 


50,000,000 
25,000,000 


35,088,000 


5,031,000 
12,000,000 
1,000,000 


15,000,000 
32,228,000 


12,000,000 


7,182,000 
24,000,000 


18,000,000 
20,000,000 


10,000,000 
15,000,000 


19.000,000 
50.000,00 


10,000,000 
3,000,000 
13,000,000 


15,000,000 
5,000,000 


7,634,000 


4,106,000 


25,000,000 
36,000,000 


12,000,000 


1,250,090 


Bonds 


Sold to Banker 
Price % Cost 


96.375 5.87 


Rate 
Int. 


5% 


4% 


4% 
4% 


4% 
4% 
4% 


4% 


4% 


4Y, 


the 


existing $100 
series A, at 


or one share of old stock. 
84,002 and $2,651,546 of 6 per cent cum- 


in satisfaction of indebtedness. 


r value oftered to officers and employees of the company who have 


company for at least 6 months. 
Common stock of $25 par value exchanged 4 shares for one for $100 par stock. 


95. 7.166 
94 5.97 
95 4.984 
99.09 4.07 
98 
91.5 4.938 
97.5 4.62 
101.75 4.9 
98 4.85 
95 4.98 
93 4.875 
101.25 4.914 
94.25 4.895 
90.5 5.002 
93.5 5.385 
95 
97 5.24 
92.5 4.875 
92.5 4.96 
96.5 5.71 
9775 §.125 
95.25 4.752 
95 4.765 
99.214 4.56 


kholders at $100 par at rate of one new share 
Offered to Public 
Price Yiel Offered by 

99.75 5.5 Otis & Co., Guardian Trust Co. (Cleve- 

land) Coffin & Burr, Inc. 
Guardian Trust Co. 

95 Offered to ‘common and ‘preferred stock- 
holders of record, Feb. 3, 1930, to extent 
of 20 per cent of holdings. Issue un- 
derwriten at fee of 2% by Kuhn, Loeb 

Co., Speyer & Co. and Natl. City 
Co. , : 

100 Lee Higginson & Co., First Natl.-Old 
Colony Corp. (Boston). _ 

93 4.6 J. P. Morgan & Co., First Natl. Bank and 
National City Co. ee 

100.50 4.96 Kidder Peabody & Co., Lee Higginson & 
Co., Harris Forbes & Co., First Natl.- 
Old Colony Corp. ; 

99.50 Offered by syndicate headed by Dillon 
Read & Co., and nine other American 
and Canadian bankers. 

99 Sold to syndicate headed by Chase Se- 
curities Corp. y 

98 4.62 National City Co., and six other American 
and Canadian bankers. 

94 4.80 J. P. Morgan & Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
First Natl. Bank, Natl. City Co., Guar- 
anty Co. of N. Y. 

103 4.60 Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and National City Co. 

: Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

102.75 Potter & Co., and Harris, Forbes & Co. 

100.50 Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and Natl. City Co. 

95 Offered to stockholders to extent of 25 per 
cent of holdings Issue underwritten hy 
Speyer & Co., Natl. City Co. and J. W. 
Seligman at fee of 2% per cent. 

102.25 4.39 J._P. Morgan & Ce., First Natl. Bank, 
_ Loeb & Co., and National City 

‘Oo. 

100.50 Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

98 4.60 J. P. Morgan & Co., First National Bank, 
Guaranty Co. of N. Y. 

98 4.60 J. P. Morgan & Cc., First National Bank, 
National City Co, 

95.25 4.75 J. P. Morgan & Co., First National Bank, 
National City Co. 

103.5 4.76 J. P. Morgan & Co. 

96.5 4.73 J. P. Morgan & Co. 

93 4.73 Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Ist Natl. Bank 

95.5 5.25 J. P. Morgan & Co., First National Bank 
and National City Co. 

97 4.65 J. P. Morgan & Co., First National Bank 
and National City Co. 

99.5 Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

92 5.50 Dillon Read & Co. and nine other bankers. 

95 4.74 J. P. Morgan & Co. 

94.5 4.65 J. P. Morgan & Co. 

98.5 4.55 J. P. Morgan & Co., First National Bank 
and National City Co. 

99 Dillon Read & Co.. National City Co., 
Lane Piper & Jaffray, Inc., First Se- 
curities Corp., and Bane-Northwest Co. 

100.25 Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

97.75 4.6 Guaranty Co. of N. Y., Harris Forbes & 
Co., Dillon Read & Co., Lee Higginson 
& Co. 

97.50 4.63 Guaranty Co. of N. Y., Lee Higginson & 
Co.. Harris Forbes & Co., Dillon Read 
& Co. 

99.88 4.51 Paine, Weber & Co. (Boston). 
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Amount Rate Sold to Bankers Offered to Public Z 
Road Maturity Int. Price % Cost Price Yield % Offered by 
Pennsylvania, Gold Deb. :................-. 1971) 60,000,000 4y% 92 4.926 94.50 4.81 Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
Pere Marquette, Ist Mtge., Series C ...... 1980 14,000,000 4% 94.50 4.791 97 4.65 J. P. Morgan & Co., First National Bank, 
National City Co., J] Seligman & 
Co., Chase Securities. 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. ¥ 2g 1977 23,735,000 4% es ‘ 100.50 ... . Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
Pittsburgh & W. Va., Ist Mtge., Series C. 960 6,000,000 4% sie eer 94.50 4.85 Brown Bros. & Co., Stone and Webster 
and Blodgett, Inc., Chase Securities 
Corp. 
Pittsburgh & W. Va., 1st Mtge., Series D . 1960 5,000,000 4y, 94 4.88 ie ernie ed ees ee ie ae ie OR a eR es oe 
Reading, Gen. and Ref. Mtge., Series B ... 1997 15,000,000 44% 97.50 4.62 . 99.50 First National Bank of N. Y 
St. Louis-San Francisco, Cons. Mtge., Series 
CORO RISEN HENLE CR UDR TE NTeS Ti 1978 10,000,000 4% 90.25 5.043 92.75 4.90 Speyer & Co., J. W. Seligman & Co., 
Guaranty Cc. of N. Y. 
Souttiern, lat Cons. Mage. .... ... 00. 000s ves 1994 3,106,000 5 108 4.61 109.5u 4.54 . P. Morgan & Co. 
Southern Pacific, 1st Mtge., Series A ...... 1977 41,294,000 4% 95 4.7677. 97.50 4.63 uhn, Loeb & Co 
Terminal . Ass’n of St. Louis, Gen. 
CR ase eee eerie nae 1952 3,500,000 4 89 4.81 91 4.65 J. P. Morgan & Co., First National Bank, 
National City Co 
Toledo Terminal, 1st Mtge. .............-. 1957 250,000 4% oe Tae 98.50 4.60 Halsey Stuart & Co. 
Virginian, 1st Mtee., EN eee ee 1962 5,000,000 4% 94.25 4.84 97 4.68 National City Co., Lee Higgin & Co. 
Wabash, Ref. and Gen. Mtge., Series D ... 1980 15,000,000 5 98 5.11 100.5 8 Kuhn, Loeb & Co 
Was ES aaa 1946 5,000,000 5 97.50 5.24 ae » eerste gtpe e Winis's 
Wheeling & Lake Erie, Ref. Mtge., Series B 1966 "409.000 5 98.689 5.08 ck Stone and Webste: and Blodgett, Inc. 
Equipment Trust Certificates 
Sold to Bankers Sold to Public Offered by 
Issue Maturity Amt. Int. Price Cost % Yield % 
Cent. R. R. of N. Jersey, Series 1926.... 1941 $1,166,000 434 101.329 4.2388 3.25-4.2 oe ee Manhattan Co., Pressprich 
Oo. 
Cent. R. R. of N. Jersey, Series 1926...... 1941 480,000 4% 99.192 ere Mellon Nat’l Bk., Kauntze Bros. 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Series 1930............ 1945 19,800,000 4% 99.137 4.636 4-4.55 Bankers Co. of N. Y., Continental Illinois 
Co., Evans Stillman & Co. 
Chic. & North West. Series 1929.......... 1945 1,425,000 4% 99.68 4.55 3%4-4% ~ “4 3 Bank of N. Y., Salomon 
ros utzler. 
Chicago Great Western, Series A.......... 1945 2,235,000 4% 98.03 4.814 3.75-4.70 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. Evans Still- 
man & Co. 
Chic. St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha, Series H.. 1944 390,000 4% 100,277 4.70 31%4-4.60 Harris Trust & Savings Bk., First Union 
‘S Trust & Savings Bk., First Detroit Co. 
Chic. Mil., St. Paul & Pacific, Series L..... 1945 4,260,000 4% 97.32 4.9295 4.5-4.85 International Manhattan Co., inc., Salo- 
7 mon Bros. & Hutzler. 
Chi. Mil., St. Paul & Pacific, Series K..... 1944 2,115,000 4% 97.66 4.874 4.80 Halsey Stuart & Co., Inc 
Chic. Rock Island & Pacific, Series Q....... 1945 14,040,000 4% 98.85 4.6874 3.5-4.6 First Nat’l. Bank, Salomon Bros. & 
. Hutzler. 
Erie, Series 1930.......... a _.. 1945 6,690,000 4% 98.8401 4.6891 3.50-4.625 Drexel & Co. 
Lehigh & New England, Gesies G.. 55.6: 1945 800,000 4% picianes 4.508 3.75-4.35 Drexel & Co. 
Long Island, Series J........ eer 1,305,000 4% 99.95 4.508 3%4-4% a ma Bros. & Hutzler, First National 
ank, 
New Orleans Gt. Northern. . fre 1941 600,000 6 Pe 8 eee iy. 
New York Central, Series 1929... 1944 5,280,000 4% 98.657 4.715 4%4-4.651 Bankers Co., of N..Y., Continental Ill. 
Co., Evans, Stillman & Co. 
New York Central, Series 1930..........55 1945 3,945,000 4% 99.71 4.5456 4-44 . Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 
pS SO ee eS re 1945 4,545,000 4% 97.72 4.875 44-44% Syndicate headed by First N ey Bk.. of 
¥.; eo Bros. & H 
Pere Marquette, Series 1930............... 1945 5,100,000 4% 99.137 4.636 4-4.55 Bankers Co. ot N.Y... eesneeee lias 
o., and Evans, Stillman & Co. 
RN, IONE <4. oie) oc nicseisias sea ac eines 1945 7,080,000 4% 99.8375 4.5263 4. -4.40 Edward Lowber, Stokes & Co. 
St. Louis-San Francisco, Series DD 1945 8,085,000 4y 98.034 4.813 4%4-4.70 First Nat’! Old Colony Corp., and asso- 
ciates. 
St. Louis Southwestern. 1945 810,000 4% 99.344 4.604 3%4-4% Freeman & Co. 
Seaboard Air Line. : Myler aaiecs Merete 1945 3,510,000 4.25-5.20 Freeman & Co. 
Southern Pacific, Series M................ 1945 6,000,000 4% 99.355 4.6017 4.25-4.50 Freeman & Co., Chase Security Corp. 
Security Issues sold -by the Pennsylvania at par to officers and 


employees, an issue of similar amount sold pro rata to 





Bond financing by the railroads was heavy during 
the year, the Wall Street Journal’s tabulation showing 
a total of $779,132,000 for the first eleven months of 


Table 1V—Receiverships Established in 1930 


Funded debt Capital stock 


Name of road Mileage outstanding outs i 
the year, a total in excess of that for many years past. ica, Springfield & St. Louis 87 $500,006 $204,960 
This was accounted for by the occurrence during the Seaboard Air Line. ............ 4490 189,569,974 85,145,250 
late summer of the most favorable bond market which “°° Betumont Trinity & Sabine _ 115 oe 1,113,000 
has existed for a number of years and several roads Total four companies ........ 4752 $190,699,974 $86,624,020 





took advantage of the occasion to care for accumulated 


* This company has the right to operate over the line 
requirements for additional funds. Note financing 


Burlington & Quincy between Jacksonville and Waverly, a 
17.95 miles. : 


of the Chicago, 
distance. of 








totaled $127,918,000, but stock financing fell to Table V—Forecl 
; —Foreclosure Sales in 1930 

$63,805,600 the lowest figure since 1926; not at all Funded det  Caplshaaned 
surprising in view of stock market conditions and the  qjame gf Mad Mileses — cutttanding §=«€«-_oubataalng 
low rate of return on railway investment. ee "279,000 "250,000 

Among the larger issues of stock were $18,000,000 See cnmbeelin <<... 6.25. 1048 $84,463,000 $40,205,500 

Table I1|—Railway Securities Sold to Public in 1916 and 1920 to 1930 

. Total R.R. Total all Per c R. 
Year Bonds Notes Stock financing Soome ine . ~~ 7 
BN is ob eadithe nit Sdn hs niles $229,000,000 $126,000,000 $16,000,000 $371,000,000 $1,864,000,000 19.90 
Ec cssastenksscunsoawxesroreaa 194,583,000 193,840,000 3,737,000 392,160,000 3,324,922,000 12.12 
eS te, toot sac aon aeG 455,125,000 202,928,300 27,222,500 685,275,900 2:780,874,000 24.64 
Bc «deta ienaigaip teen na eienene 299,025,800 288,936,500 27,068,100 615,030, 00 3,200,176,000 19.22 
ape ee 165,956,000 354,720,500 59,140,850 579,817,350 3,602,704,000 16.04 
RRR anor ey ete 620,347,000 351,276,200 11,000,000 982,623,200 4,185,590,000 23.46 
RRR eee bo 374,020,500 151,753,740 30,934,430 556,708,670 5,234,992,000 10.63 
MM ga avicc WG teh ehh oe 241,954,000 172,477,000 41,577,200 456,008,200 5,746,354,000 7.94 
ge in eo a 686,939,500 89,184,400 210,596,900 986,721,000 7°830,641,000 12:61 
RR AS ARNT Be 525,719,000 79,911,000 187,369,100 792,999,100 8,473,880,000 9.4 
Bc. tahegsiinbsaacons cent 581,156,000 26,860,000 209,179,885 817,195,885 10,036,361,000 811 
MRE RR ae: 779,132,000 127,918,000 63,805,600 990,855,600 5,760,572,500 17.2 


*11 months 1930. 
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stockholders by the Chesapeake & Ohio, and an issue 
of $7,500,000 sold to officers and employees by the New 


York Central. Two companies, the Chesapeake & Ohio 


Miles of Net change 
road operated during the 
by receivers year in miles 


at close of year of road operated 


Number of . 
roads in charge 
of receivers 


Year ended at close of year 














EN 556: awe! e:0ren 796 —52 26 
and the Canadian Pacific, split their $100-par stock oe pg Se - 
by four into $25-par in order to place the issues more ean See 9,529 +5,603 52 
readily in the hands of small investors. The C. & O. ee, Srrevereeees ett +973 39 
also sold some 20 millions of stock to stockholders in a 4,398 ‘au = 

(Continued on page 106) Baa 16,286 +6,500 49 
- - - a ibe is dike 18,608 +2,322 68 
Table Vi—Railroad Mileage in the Hands of Receivers cc cis Sroatars 30,223 +11,615 85 
- ; ‘ Aha : . ae 37,535 +7,130 94 
(Figures to 1928, Inclusive, from I. C. C. Statistics fo. Year Ended De- Dee. 20. 3946 .......% 34,804 — 2,550* 80 
cember 31, 1928. Figures for 1929 and 1930 Compiled by Railway Age)  , 17,376 —17,428 82 
Miles of Net change Number of a aE IF 19,208 +1,832 74 
road operatea during the roads in charge se es ad 16,590 —2,618 65 
by receivers year in miles of receivers Pato 6. 16,290 —300 61 
Year ended atclose of year of road operated at close of year . Se 13,512 —2.778 68 
June 30, 1894 40, hey 192 MR, 2o%3.5b3:80.0% 15,259 +1,747 64 
= 37,856 —2,963 169 I tai dc n'a ae acne 12,623 —2,6 64 
1896 30,476 —7,380 151 0 ee 8,105 —4,518 61 
1897 18,862 —11,614 128 ES sain id wri 18,687 +10.582 53 
1898 12,745 —6,117 94 ar 17,632 —1,055 45 
1899 9,853 —2,892 71 1927 16,752 —880 40 
1900 4,178 —5,675 52 1928 5,256 —11,496 33 
1901 2,497 —1,681 45 1929 5,703 +447 29 
1902 1,475 —1,022 27 SE stds naan 8,227 +2,524 26 
1903 1,185 —290 27 
1904 1,323 +138 28 * Represents decrease for six months. 
Table Vil—Railroads in the Hands of Receivers on December 31, 1930 
Funded Capital Total old 
Mileage Mileage Date of debt stock company Remarks 
Road ; operated owned receivership outstanding outstanding securities 
Alabama, Florida & Gulf....... 32 32 a Gee) acaeees | * RE Saaee |) =~ acredanwe Receivership terminated in March, 
1929, but reorganization not yet 
: ; effected. 
Bridgeton & Saco River........ 21 21 Oct. 1, 1927 $170,000 $102,250 $272,250 
California & Oregon Coast...... 15 15 Feb. 19, 1925 528,200 350,000 903,200 
Cape Girardeau Northern........ 15 104 April 14, 1914 1,156,000 110,000 1,441,900 
Caro Northern ....... iki h ate 17 17 i ee 6—l le 8 eheemeee  * waalinns 
Chicago, Sonnqect & St. Louis 87 79 = 24, 1930 500,000 204,960 704,960 
Gainesville & Northwestern..... 37 35 ec. 8, 1923 75,000 750,000 850,000 
Gainesville Midland ............ 74 72 Feb. 15, 1921 949,285 550,000 1,499,285 See Railway Age, Jan. 5, 1929, page 
Georgia & Florida .... ....... 469 425 Oct. 19, 1929 7,446,000 13,382,441 21,978,441 Capital stock includes 100,000 shares 
, : common of no par value. 
es ee (a, 60 42 Feb. 1, 1930 300,000 160,810 460,810 
ansas & Oklahoma..... ...... 15 19 April 17, 1923 None 288,900 288,900 
Minneapolis 2 ee =e 1,628 1,514 {ely 26, ‘1923 41,359,051 25,792,600 70,730,573 
Missouri & North Arkansas..... 365 335 ay 5, 1927 3,500,000 3,000,000 7,037,000 
Nevada Copper Belt............ 41 41 April 2, 1925 ae 8 =—=—S=s @ heb eee 622,000 
tp er 41 41 Aug. 1, 1924 None None None Court order judgments, $4,911,771. 
Ohio & Kentucky.... 40 (b) 38 Dec. 2, 1925 447,775 300,000 757,775 
COON THOM oc cccccccorsece 19 19 July 1, 1929 750,000 1,340,950 2,090,950 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern 199 178 Aug. 1, 1905 14,655,600 15,000,000 31,382,685 
Rio Grande Southern........... 174 174 Dec. 16, 1929 4,509,000 4,510,000 9,019,000 
Sandy River & Rangeley Lakes. . 97 97 July 8, 1923 * 837,000 340,000 1,177,000 
Seaboard Air Line ............ ,490 3,448 Dec. 23, 1930 189,569,974 85,145,250 300,840,551 
Tallulah Falls Railway......... 57 57 ine 24, 1923 1,519,000 323,400 1,852,400 
Virginia Southern .....-.sccccss 8 8 ay 3, 1926 75,000 25,000 100,000 
Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & Sabine 115 115 Feb. 8, 1930 330,000 1,113,000 1,503,000 
Wichita Northwestern .......... 100 100 Nov. 10, 1922 381,750 1,690,000 2,121,750 
Winifrede Railroad ..........:- 11 11 Mar. 15, 1927 None 150,000 150,000 





(a) This company has tne right to operate over the line of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy between Jacksonville and Waverly, 


17.95 miles. 
(b) Includes leased line alsc 


Table VilI—Summary of Railroad Receiverships and Foreclosure Sales, 1876 to 1930 








a distance of 





SuMMARY SuMMARY 
Roaps PLacep 1N RECEIVERSHIP OF FORECLOSURE SALeEs Roaps PLacep IN RECEIVERSHIP OF FORECLOSURE SALEs 
‘Number Bonds Number Bonds * ‘Number Bonds \ Number Bonds - 
Year of roads Miles and stocks ofroads Miles and stocks Year ofroads Miles and stocks ofroads Miles and stocks 
1876. 42 6,662 $467,000,000 30 3,840 $217,848,000 1903 9 229 18,823,000 13 555 15,885,000 
1877. 38 3,637 220,294,000 54 3,875 198,984,000 1904. 8 744 36,069,000 13 524 28,266,000 
1878. 27 2,320 92,385,000 48 3,906 311,631,000 1905 10 3,593 176,321,000 6 679 20,307,000 
1879 12 1,102 39,367,000 65 4,909 243,288,000 
1880. 13 885 140,265,000 31 3,775 263,882,000 1906. 6 204 $3,ess, one . 262 feng ee 
1 ee 31 13,585, 4 3,777, 
1881. 5 110 3,742,00 9 1908. 24 8,009 596,359,000 3 138 2,547,000 
=. 12 He ates 8 t a 133 ae 000 1909. 5 859 78,095,000 12 2,629 250,033,000 
1883. 11 1,990 108,470,000 18 1,354 47,100,000 1910 7 735 51,427,500 17 1,100 93,660,109 
1884. 37. —s-11,038 714,755,000 15 710 23,504,000 
5. 385 ‘ 2 1911 5 2,606 210,606,882 13 1,386 40,741,543 
1885 44 8,836 85,460,000 22 3,156 78,394,000 1912. B 3'784 182,112,497 12 ' 661 25,910,390 
1886. 13 1,799 70,346,000 45 7, 3 1913 17 9,020 477,780,82 6 rl »163,8° 
e+ % 9 1,046 90,318,000 31 5 prod gy 1914 22 4,222 199,571,446 9 1,470 83,189,500 
1888. 22 3,270 186,814,000 19 1,596 64,555,000 1915 12 20,143 1,070,808,628 = 11 3,914 285,258,782 
4 Z2 3.803 99'664.000 25 ; 37,815, 
1890... 26 2.963 108,007,000 29««825 «18214985000 1916... 94,439 208,150,689 268.385 708,444,855 
’ ’ , - : © > , , 
1891. 26 «2,159 84,479,000 21 3,223 —-169,069,000 919 [. = Saas «(CS = tgs 
1892. 36 10,508 357,692,000 28 1,922 95,898,000 1920. 10 541 21.620.150 7 380 7’676,200 
1893. 74 a 1 eer aes 25 Het 79,924,000 i sa iis at cos 
1598 38 7,025 395,791,000 8642 1643 318,999,000 = 1921, 14 1,744 63,872,113 11 4,173 306,123,942 
1895. 31 4,089 369,075,000 52 12,831 761,791,000 1922 12 4,330 329,114,860 15 6,151 299,491,646 
1923. 10 2,218 87,913,581 8 637 14,622,900 
1396. 34 5,441 275,597,000 58 13,730 1,150,377,000 1924. 11 920 30,223,372 14 3,992 269,251,082 
1897. 18 1,537 92,909,000 42 6,675 517,680,000 1925. 6 11,368 680,422,080 6 638 9,965,000 
1898 18 2,069 138.701,000 47 6,054 252,910,000 
1899. 10 1,019 52,285,000 32 4,294 267,534,000 1926 6 88 2,821,400 12 12,852 626,662,708 
1900 16 1,165 78,234,000 24 3,477 190,374,000 1927. 6 924 bay Sy 5 aoe peg 
1928. 1 19 3 4 : 6, ’ 
1901. 4 73 1,627,000 17 1,139 85,808,000 1929 3 634 30,981,391 5 562 20,715,065 
1902 5 278 5,835,000 20 693 39,788,000 1930. 4 4,752 277,323,994 2 1,048 124,668,500 




















The Lumber Yard of the Northern Pacific at Tacoma, Wash. 


Prices of Railway Materials 


Fall in 1930 


General business slump forced many values to lowest levels 


in years—Few exceptions to downward trend 


By David A. Steel 
Purchases and Stores Editor, Railway Age 


HERE was a definitely downward trend in the 
| prices at which railway materials could be bought 

during 1930, although the movement was less 
noticeable among materials peculiar to the railways 
than with those in general use. Here and there the 
railroads paid slightly more for supplies last year than 
in 1929, and the instances were frequent where one 
price prevailed throughout the year. Car fittings and 
lubricants are examples. The standard price of $43 a 
net ton for rails has not changed since it was established 
in 1923. With most materials, however, lower prices 
were paid in 1930 than in 1929 and the general move- 
ment was downward throughout the year. 

The trend, as a matter of fact, was pronounced, and 
the year ended with many prices, notably lumber, 
rolling mill products and non-ferrous materials, at the 
lowest levels in years. At one time last year the prices 
of copper and of certain grades of scrap iron were the 
lowest in 30 years. Twenty per cent reductions were 
common among lumber items and many roads could 
have bought cross ties at their own price. 


Prices Down 10 Per Cent 


An analysis of the prices paid by 14 roads in different 
sections of the country shows that 10 of them paid less 


for their fuel in 1930 than in 1921, while the other 3 
paid approximately the same as before. Ten of 13 roads 
bought iron and steel cheaper. Only one of these roads 
reported comparable prices for lumber, the others pay- 
ing less. One of the 13 roads paid a little more for 
ties and 2 approximately the same prices as before, 
while the other 11 roads paid considerably less. All of 
the roads were obliged to sell their scrap iron from 10 
to 20 per cent less. On the whole, the prices of com- 
modities bought by the railroads in sizable quantities 
during the year ranged from 2 per cent to 30 per cent 
lower and averaged about 10 per cent less than the 
prices paid in 1929. 


A Business Slump 


The recession of prices reflects in part, but only in 
part, the continued active competition, mass production 
and other forces which were responsible for the gradual 
downward movement of prices that took ,'*ce before 
1929, despite expanding business. The primary reason 
is rather to be found in the general business inactivity. 


The railroads, in keeping with public pledges made in 


the interest of business stability, continued buying 
equipment and supplies at a relatively high rate through- 
out the year and were thus a big factor in the markets, 
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Approximate Trend of Railway Purchases Developed from 
Preliminary Returns from Forty Class | Railways 


particularly in the iron and steel market where they re- 
gained their place as the country’s largest buyer. 

Railway purchasing fell somewhat short, however, of 
that in previous years. Fuel purchases were under those 
in 1929 on 28 of 32 roads reporting expenditures for 
the first 9 months of both years and were above those 
for the same period on but 4 of these roads, the reduc- 
tion in the total fuel purchases of these roads averaging 
10 per cent. Eleven of the roads bought more rails, but 
the tonnage was less on the others and averaged 25 per 
cent less for the aggregate. Fourteen roads bought more 
lumber and ties but 18 bought less, reducing aggregate 
purchases 10 per cent, and all but 4 of these roads 
bought smaller quantities of miscellaneous materials, 
the aggregate averaging 17 per cent less for the 9 months. 

Special reports received from roads having 50 per 
cent of the railway buying power show that the pur- 
chases of fuel and all miscellaneous materials were 
‘fairly comparable with those in 1929 during the first 
quarter of the year, but fell off sharply until in August 
they were 30 per cent below those of August, 1929. 
Purchases increased again in the fall, but the aggregate 
purchases for the year were approximately 15 per cent 
less than they were in 1929. 

Prices this year will depend somewhat on how well 
various industries can control their production. The 
copper industry managed to start the price of copper 
upward before the end of the year. Prices will also 
be influenced by the willingness of large buyers, such 
as the railroads, to refrain from encouraging price cut- 
ting wars at a time when prices can easily be forced 
below levels necessary to healthy business. An increase 
in prices will, however, require increased consumption, 
a condition which, at least to an extent that will material- 
ly affect prices, does not appear to be an immediate 
possibility. 
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Average Regional Costs of Coal and Fuel Oil for the Class | 
Railways in 1930 
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Four of 14 railway purchasing agents in different 
sections forecast increases in their fuel purchases, six 
expect to purchase about the same amount of fuel as 
last year and four expect to buy less. The forecast for 
rail buying is about the same. Three of 13 roads report- 
ing expect to buy more lumber, three expect to buy ap- 
proximately the same quantity and seven roads expect 
to buy substantially less. Two roads of 13 expect to 
buy more ties ; six, about the same quantity and five less. 
Five of 11 roads expect to buy more miscellaneous ma- 
terials; two the same quantity ; while smaller purchases 
are forecast on four others. 

Six of ten purchasing agents venturing forecasts as 
to prices this year anticipate no change in the price of 
their fuel, while three look for lower prices, based in 
one case upon a reduction effected in freight rates. 
Three of ten roads expect no change in iron and steel 
prices, while six look for higher prices after the first 
quarter. Five of ten buyers expect to see lumber prices 
strengthen; three look for no change in the prices and 
one purchasing agent thinks the year will see further 
weakness. Five roads expect no change in their costs, 
two look for lower prices and three roads expect to pay 
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Trend of Average Regional Coal Costs for the Class | Railroads, 
as Reported to |. C. C. 


more. All but two purchasing agents think the prices 
paid for scrap iron will recover somewhat. 

The continued and successful efforts of business in 
general and the railroads in particular to keep their 
inventories from getting out of hand and the reluctance 
of consumers generally to take advantage of the re- 
duced prices of materials by buying beyond immediate 
needs are fortuitous circumstances, exercising as they 
do a stabilizing influence on business. It is improbable, 
however, that the first three months will see any notice- 
able increase in the rate of purchasing or any increases 
in prices over the level reached in 1929, except some 
strengthening of steel prices. During November, the 
mills announced increases of $1.00 per ton in steel prod- 
ucts for the first quarter of this year. 


Fuel Costs 


For the most part, the roads secured reductions in 
the cost of coal, ranging from a few cents to 50 cents 
a ton, netting an average reduction to all roads of 15 
cents a ton, or approximately 7 per cent from 1929 
costs. 

The rate of coal production was approximately 1,000,- 
000 tons per week less, or about 10 per cent less than 
in 1929, and showed no signs of overtaking the previous 
year’s rate of production during the closing weeks. 
If the railroads had been committed to the policy of 
buying distress coal instead of purchasing their re- 
quirements on contracts at so-called fair prices to the 
industry, the reductions in their coal costs would have 
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been greater. The coal industry is faced with the com- 
petition of oil and the increasing use of natural gas, 
and the capacity of mines is never overtaxed. Condi- 
tions are such that a strike threatened in Iilinois last 
October and another strike that developed in Kentucky 
caused no concern to the railroads. It is probable that 
coal will be contracted for by many railroads in 1931 
at slightly lower prices than were paid even during 1929. 

The consumption of fuel oil by railroads in locomo- 
lives is increasing and more than a dozen roads are now 
using fuel oil altogether, as will appear from the table 
of coal prices. While this trend and also the increase 





Average Cost of Coal Per Ton—First Nine Months 


With freight Without freight 
Region and road 1930 1929 1930 1929 
New England Region: 
Atlantic & St. Lawrence ........ $4.98 $5.05 $2.07 $2.05 
Bangor & Aroostook ........... 4.59 4.58 4.59 4.58 
Boston @ AMAR ... 62.06. escee 4.28 4.31 1.94 1.90 
ees eee ere 4.56 4.55 4.56 4.55 
Canadian Pacific (lines in Maine) 5.43 §.51 4.26 4.22 
Canadian Pacific (linesin Vermont) 5.04 5.25 1.94 2.10 
Cemtral Vert osc cicccs owes 4.66 4.75 1.79 1.62 
GR EM orig anda anes 4.85 4.79 4.85 4.79 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 3.48 3.67 1.18 1.36 
Me eo Fatieas ot terars a 8.06 Shoeie ard" 3.99 4.06 2.37 2.30 
Great Lakes Region: 
NN ca 5, os, siete dar oiais 5 3.02 3.01 1.24 1.24 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh... 1.75 1.74 1.75 1.74 
Delaware & Hudson ........... 3.14 3.74 2.35 3.17 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 3.16 3.27 1.83 2.03 
Detroit & Mackinac ............ 3.54 3.96 1.27 1.37 
Detroit & Toledo Shcre Line..... 3.38 3.49 2.04 2.06 
Erie and Chicago & Erie........ 2.40 2.53 1.70 1.70 
Grand Trunk Western.......... 3.04 ais 1.38 1.47 
Lehigh & Hudson River........... 3.70 3.84 1.33 1.31 
Lehigh & New England......... 2.89 3.12 1.36 1.76 
OS ER ee eee 3.17 3.28 1.33 1.42 
Misemiean Centtal ... ccc ccvcene’s 3.57 3.60 2.39 2.43 
ne errr 1.58 1.59 1.58 1.59 
co er iit baie anasc abe Sie 2.01 2.01 2.01 2.01 
New Jersey & New York........ 4.74 4.77 1.89 1.92 
a | ee re 2.26 2.37 1.86 1.95 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis.. 2.66 2.71 1.73 1.78 
New York, Ontario & Western... 2.96 3.14 1.17 1.41 
New York, Susquehanna & Western 4.41 4.42 1.85 1.87 
Pete Maerauctie: .«.. . sscceeeeese 3.39 3.39 1.58 157 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.......... 1.77 1.83 1.65 1.66 
Pittsburg & Shawmut............ 2.22 2.25 2.22 2.25 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia...... 1.25 1.49 1.25 1.49 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern... 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 
Ulster & Delaware............. . 4.24 4.29 1.67 172 
0 RS aa eee 2.24 2.10 1.78 1.83 
Central Eastern Region: 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown... 2.48 2.08 1.46 1.50 
pS SE ere hams 3.50 3.54 1.84 1.88 
De ee 1.56 1.60 1.53 1.57 
Bessemer & Lake Erie........ .. 2.00 2.01 1.92 1.93 
Buffalo & Susquehanna.......... 1.62 1.65 1.62 1.65 
Central of New Jersey...... ore aw 3.47 1.54 355 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois........ 1.98 2.08 1.94 2.04 
Chicago & Illinois Midland....... 1.90 1.92 1.90 1.92 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 1.85 1.92 1.85 1.92 
Cleveland, Cin., Chic. & St. Louis 2.36 2.65 2.00 1.95 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton........ 2.78 2.94 4.71 1.88 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern..... cae ae 2.21 2:47 2.21 
Illinois Terminal ....... Z, 2.64 ee 2.64 2.70 
eS eer bites 3.84 1.62 1.64 
ee io Sane 2.00 1.75 2.00 
Pennsylvania System ........... 1.82 1.85 1.79 1.82 
Reading Company ie Descia aie 2.88 2.85 1.69 1.69 
Staten Island Rapid Transit...... 4.09 4.12 275 1.78 
Western Maryland ....... Paces 1.81 1.83 1.80 1.83 
Wheeling & Lake Erie..... one aoe 1.67 1.55 1.67 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio.............. 1.62 1.63 1.62 1.63 
Norfolk & Western........ sae ee 1.58 1.57 1.58 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac = OAs 3.40 1.27 1.16 
ES eee isss SOS 1.96 1.95 1.96 
Southern Region: 
Alabama Great Southern......... 2.41 2.46 1.93 2.02 
Atlanta & West Point........... 3.05 3.10 1.70 1.78 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast . BS 2.23 1ST 1.82 
Atlante Const . Lise...........:. 2.94 3.06 1.39 3.53 
Central “of Georgia.............. 2.20 2.23 re | 2:32 
Charleston & Western Carolina .. 2.75 2.84 1.38 1.47 
Cin., New Orleans & Texas Pac. 2.00 2.07 2.73 1.78 
IN 55s ceisoia gts cia are esserenw eee: a9" 1.43 | 1.43 1.51 
Columbus & Greenville.......... 2.62 2.60 1.49 1.50 
Pearman. Teast Coast. ..... ccccsvess Oil Used 
BARES eae Sa ener 3.19 3.19 1.35 i370 
Cmte GB FSW aoc sive wes 3.04 3.23 1.50 1.50 
Georgia, Southern & Florida...... 3.98 4.10 2.05 2.09 
Galt & Stup Teeed..........5.. 3.44 3.47 1.53 1.56 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern........ 2.00 2.08 1.26 1.36 
Illinois Central System.......... 2.02 2.02 1.80 1.81 
Louisville & Nashville........... ey 1.80 1.77 1.89 
Mississippi Central ............. 2.74 2.82 1.22 1.29 
pF OS eee eee 2.02 2.04 2.02 2.04 
Nashville, Chatt. & St. Louis. .. 1.99 2.00 1.90 1.90 
New Orleans & Northeastern..... 3.62 3.52 1.95 1.95 
New Orleans Great Northern..... 2.76 2.71 1.30 1.27 
Norfolk Southern .............. 3.22 3.38 1.20 1.35 
Northern Alabama .... ......... 1.61 1.72 1.61 1.72 
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With freight Without freight 
Region and road 1930 4929 1930 1929 
Seaboard Air Lime ........... .. 2.68 2.80 1.36 1.42 
oe ee ee ee .. 1.60 1.69 1.53 1.63 
fe 1.84 1.79 1.84 1.79 
Northwestern Region: 
icago & North Western........ 1.86 2.17 1.86 2.17 
Chicago Great Western......... 2.76 2.77 1.61 1.61 
Ci, Me. . P..@ Paciic....... 2.39 2.39 2.36 2.33 
Chi., St. P., Minneapolis & Omaha 3.83 4.17 3.54 3.88 
Duluth, Missabe & .wvorthern..... 4.14 4.06 4.14 4.06 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic.. 4.07 4.27 3.64 3.72 
Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacitic...... 4.09 4.56 3.81 4.32 
eS eo OS eee pf 3.61 3.36 3.55 
Green Bay & Western............ 4.55 4.83 4.40 4.83 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming...... 3.74 4.08 3.74 4.08 
Minneapouis & St. Louis...... -. 220 2.47 2.00 2.40 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & S. S. Marie 3.71 3.86 322 3.35 
Daoptineta Waite .k5 5555 5 o:0s ceea.s 2.69 2.68 2.69 2.68 
Oregon-Wash. R. R. & Nav. Co... 3.97 3.68 2.27 2.24 
Spokane International .......... 5.15 5.43 3.24 3.53 
Spokane, Portiand & Seattle ..... Oil Used 
Central Western Kegion: 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.... 2.98 2.96 2.93 2.88 
Binghem & Garfield..........05:. 4.03 4.13 1.65 2.63 
oS eee 2.23 2.19 2.23 2.19 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.... 2.17 2.17 2.12 2.13 
Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf...... 5.22 5.05 2.72 1.90 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific... 2.49 2.50 2.29 2.33 
Colorado & Southern............ 2.77 2.90 ase 2.85 
Denver & Rio Grande Western... 1.97 2.05 1.96 2.04 
Denver & Delt LARC... occ cee es 1.25 1.18 1.25 1.18 
Fort Worth & Denver City........ 5.89 6.15 2.94 3.06 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake ......... Oil Used 
Nevada INGPtRlrm: ... 5... acces. 4.55 4.55 L735 1.75 
Northwestern Pacific ............ Oil Used 
Oregon Maem. Lite... ........... 3.16 3.18 2.59 2.60 
Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City... 2.63 2.66 2.63 2.61 
St. Joseph & Grand Island...*.... 3.56 3.62 3.17 3.21 
San Diego & Arizona........... Oil Used 
Southern Pacific System.......... 3.02 2.90 3.02 2.90 
Toledo, Peoria & Western....... 2.85 Be | 1.45 1.30 
MARUI IN a5 a. kc So54 eters score. ce 2.54 2.54 2.51 2.52 
a. SRS es ey re ee 1.06 82 1.06 -82 
be a 3.11 3.18 1.88 1.90 
Southwestern Region: 
Burlington-Rock Island .......... Oil Used 
Fort Smith & Western........... 3.47 3.47 3.47 3.47 
Fort Worth & Rio Grande...... Oil Used 
CHE Ce AMG ec cs io bss oa Oil Used 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe...... Oil Used 
International-Great Northern .... Oil Used 
Kansas City Southern...:....... 2.50 2.70 2.50 2.68 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf........ ~ 2.61 2.63 2.61 2.63 
Louisiana. & Arkansas .......... Oil Used 
Louisville, Arkansas & Texas.... Oil Used 
eee 2.65 2.59 2.65 2.59 
Missouri & North Arkansas...... 2.86 2.89 BL 1.36 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines .... 2.99 3.04 2.69 2.67 
Missouri Pacific .............. . 286 2.35 2.09 2.28 
St. Louis-San Francisco ........ 2.38 2.44 2.24 2.28 
St Louis, San Francisco & Texas 4.30 3.94 3.22 3.14 
St. Louis Southwestern ......... 2.20 2.24 1.33 1.37 
Texas & New Orleans .......... Oil Used 
Ro Re ea eee Oil Used 
fl ee Oil Used 
Wichita Falls & Southern. ...... Oil Used 
WE VONOE os ow sis ecg cain e's Oil Used 
| RE aati iy ee ene 2.84 2.98 2.08 2.14 





in the use of crude oil for industrial uses, as well as the 
drastic attempt to curtail output, operate to increase the 
price, the oil industry was again disturbed last year 
by extraordinary flows from newly-developed wells and 
by a reduced consumption elsewhere than on the rail- 
ways. Asa result, fuel oil was available to some buyers 
last year at figures as low as 50 cents a barrel, and 
several roads showed reductions of froin 15 cents to 40 
cents a barrel on tank lot purchases as the year ad- 
vanced. The year closed with 12 roads paying from 40 
cents to 70 cents per bbl. on the tank lot basis, an aver- 
age reduction of 10 per cent from the cost in 1929. 


Lumber Prices Off 20 Per Cent 


Lumber particularly went begging for buyers last 
year, with building operations at the lowest ebb in years, 
railway buying greatly reduced, export business cut off 
by depression in other lands, and substitutes nibbling 
at the lumber market. In the south, the cutting of large 
timbers of select quality is now restricted to a greatly 
reduced number of mills, which are closely knit together 
in trade associations for the better control of produc- 
tion. As a result, the price of such select stock as bridge 
stringers was sustained during the year. Except for 
such materials, and particularly those in the produc- 
tion of which small mills could participate, heavy re- 
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Mill Price Trends of Typical Lumber Items from 1920 to 1930 


ductions in prices occurred, notwithstanding the sudden 
large market that was created for southern pine by the 
hurricane in the West Indies. ‘Low grades of southern 
pine could be bought for $10 a thousand last year. A 
$5 reduction per thousand ft. B.M. in car lining and a 
$7 reduction in car decking were representative of rail- 
way purchases and the composite price of 10 items was 


commercial boards and dimensions were sold in many 
cases far below pre-war prices. : 
On the whole, West Coast prices declined from 10 








Prices Paid by Railroads for Material in 1930 
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Trend of Prices Paid in the Chicago Market for Typical Scrap Iron Items 
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bought under quarterly or other term contracts, while 
others are bought only as required. There was con- 
siderable variation in the prices paid by the various 
roads for some of these commodities and no variation 
in others, but with practically every item, one or more 
roads made their purchases at lower prices than they 
paid in the previous year and in most cases the closing 
prices were the lowest for the year, the reductions 
ranging from 50 cents to $5 a ton. 

The feature of iron and steel purchasing lay in the 
slight reductions the roads secured in track materials, 
as compared with the reductions in materials purchased 
for the maintenance of equipment. Attention has al- 
ready been called to the fact that rails have not changed 
in price since 1923. Five of 13 roads reporting tie plate 
prices paid from $1 to $3 per ton less last fall than at 
the beginning of the year, while the price was stationary 
on the other roads. The prices to most roads, however, 
were from $1 to $1.50 a ton less than paid in 1928. Six 
of 14 roads paid the same price all year for track bolts, 
the other 8 securing reductions last fall ranging from 15 
to 25 cents per 100 Ib., and the closing prices, ranging 
from $3.27 to $4 per 100 Ib., showed a slight reduction 
from the costs in 1929. With two unimportant excep- 
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Price Trends of Typical Shop and Equipment Items 


tions, the prices paid by 12 roads for track chisels, rang- 
ing from $1.25 to $1.80 apiece throughout the year, were 
the same as in 1929. Five of the 13 roads paid the same 
throughout the year for track spikes as in 1929, while 
the others bought them for 10 cents per 100 Ib. less 
than in the spring, with the exception of one road which 
paid 30 cents less. December prices ranged from $2.48 
to $2.80. 


Finished Products 


Typical of the slight trend of many finished products, 
the prices paid for wire fencing, ranging from 25 
cents to 49 cents a rod, was practically uniform 
throughout the year ‘to all roads. Except for a reduc- 
tion of $1 a dozen on one road, all railroads reporting 
track shovel purchases paid one price throughout the 
year, but these prices, ranging from $7.88 to $14 a dozen 
among the different roads, were from 65 cents to $3 
a dozen less than were paid by the same roads in 1929. 
The prices paid for cast iron pipe last fall, ranging from 
$36 to $41 per net ton on 9 roads for Class B pipe, 
showed no fluctuation throughout the year, except on 
two roads, although some roads bought it for from $1 to 
$3 a ton lower than in 1929. 

The prices paid late in 1930 for structural steel angles, 
ranging from $1.60 to $1.97, represented reductions of 
from $5 to $7 a ton from first-quarter prices on ‘all 
roads, and reductions of from $3 to $14 a ton from 1929 
average prices were secured by all roads reporting fabri- 
cated steel prices. 


Shop and Equipment Steel 


The closing prices of machine bolts, ranging from 
$4.08 to $5.25 per 100 Ib. on 14 roads, were reductions 
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of from $2 to $10 a ton for most of the roads during the 
year and corresponding reductions from the 1929 costs. 
The price of boiler tubes, ranging from 15 cents to 17 
cents per ft. on 14 roads, held throughout the year, but 
represented a reduction of 2 cents per ft., or 10 per cent, 
from 1929 prices. The price of $1.70 per 100 Ib. paid by 
one road for common bar iron plate in 1930 was a reduc- 
tion of 25 cents per 100 lb. from the price paid the 
pin’ quarter and also from the average cost for the year 

Spring steel, purchased at prices ranging from $1.60 
to $3.50 per 100 Ib. on 13 roads in the last quarter, 
showed a reduction of $4 a ton to three roads during 
the year and a reduction of from $2 to $4 a ton on most 
of the roads from the 1929 costs. The prices paid for 
high-speed tool steel, ranging from 45 cents to 61 cents 
per lb. on 13 roads, were the same as were paid in 1929. 
The price of steel cable, ranging from 13 cents to 17 
cents per ft., was practically the same throughout the 
year, but ranged from 1 cent to 6 cents per ft. less than 
was paid by the roads in 1929. The prices paid for 
boiler steel, ranging from $1.46 to $2.65 per 100 Ib. last 
fall, showed reductions of from $4 to $6 a ton on all 
14 roads during the year, and only 1 road of 11 failed 
to get reductions of from 20 to 60 cents per 100 Ib. 
in the price of light sheet steel toward the close of the 
year, the last prices ranging from $2.35 to $3.54 per 
100 Ib., and, in practically all cases, the prices were cor- 


respondingly lower than those paid for the same mate- 
rial in 1929. 


Little Change in Castings 


Prices paid for locomotive brake shoes, ranging from 
$57 to $62 a ton, and for freight brake shoes, ranging 
from $32 to $45 a ton, represented reductions of $1 a 
ton to all railroads from the prices paid in January, and 
general reductions of $2 a ton from the 1929 prices. 
Eight of the 12 roads paid the same prices all year for 
grey iron castings as in 1929, but toward the close of 
the year one road secured a reduction of $5 a ton. 
December prices ranged from $3 per 100 lb. to $5 on 
all the roads studied. In most cases, the same price 
was paid throughout the year for malleable castings as 
in 1929, but six roads bought this commodity for 75 
cents per 100 Ib. less last fall than last spring. The 
closing prices on 14 roads ranged from $5.23 to $9.90 
per 100 lb. Seven of 14 roads bought steel car castings 
at lower prices last fall than last spring, and last quarter 
prices, ranging from $4.80 to $10.30 per 100 lb., showed 
reductions of from 75 cents to 90 cents per 100 Ib. 
from the 1929 prices. 


Couplers and Axles 


In the case of couplers, for which roads paid from 
$31.55 to $46.20 a pair last fall, all roads showed reduc- 
tions of from 75 cents to $1 a pair and corresponding 
reductions from prices paid in 1929. The prices paid 
for pipe ranged from 4 cents to 10 cents per ft. last year, 
some roads paying a little more and others as much as 
a cent per foot less than in 1929. All roads secured 
reductions of from 35 to 50 cents in the price of wire 
nails, and the closing prices, ranging from $1.90 to $2.35 
per 100 Ib., showed reductions of 35 to 60 cents from 
1929 prices. 

There was little change in the prices of locomotive 
and car axles during the year. Closing prices paid for 
locomotive axles ranged from $2.95 to $5.50 per 100 
lb., and car axles from $2.75 to $3 per 100 Ib., excepting 
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alloy items. No change occurred in the prices paid for 
locomotive tires from those paid in 1929, the cost to 
14 railroads ranging from $5.60 to $6.70 per 100 Ib. - 
Greatly reduced operations in the steel mills last year 
profoundly -reduced the value of scrap iron, notwith- 
standing the reduction in the amount of scrap produced 
by the railroads, whose sales, by reason of their volume, 
are always important in establishing market values. In 
practically all sections, scrap iron was sold for less in 
January than in the preceding year and the prices con- 
tinued to decline precipitously throughout the year. The 
price of No. 1 railroad wrought, ranging from $6.90 to 
$11.51 a ton on six roads last fall, reflected reductions 
of from $1.50 to $3.50 per ton from first-quarter prices. 
No. 1 melting steel, sold for from $7 to $11 a ton on 11 
roads last fall, represented reductions of from 50 cents 
to $3 a ton. Rails for re-rolling, ranging from $8.40 to 
$13.15 on 8 roads reporting, represented a correspond- 
ing reduction. Altogether, scrap prices dropped at least 
15 per cent during the year and the prices of some were 
reduced to such a level as to cause railroads in some 
sections to consider altering scrap-handling and classifi- 
cation practices substantially until higher prices prevail. 


Copper and Lead Recede 


The soaring price of copper was one of the spectacular 
events in the 1929 market. The movement of copper 
prices was also a feature of last year’s market but in 
the reverse direction, the price of lake copper having 
dropped from 75 cents per Ib. in the fall of 1929 to 10 
cents per lb. in the fall of 1930, the lowest price in 30 
years. The price recovered somewhat later in the year, 
but the year ended with copper from 25 to 50 per cent 
lower than the previous year’s average. The movement 
of copper downward last year was not reflected to the 
full extent in the prices paid for various copper articles 
by the railroads, but noticeable reductions took place in 
such articles as bond wire, sheet copper, copper tubing 
and castings, journal bearings, bare wire and signal 
wire. 

The prices paid for sheet copper, ranging from 16 
cents to 26 cents per lb. on 12 roads last December, 
showed reductions of 6 to 10 cents per lb. from the 
first-quarter prices. Bond wire costs, ranging from 
$15.70 to $16.70 per 100 Ib., reflected reductions of 
from $1.40 to $3 per 100 Ib. Brass castings on one road 
were reduced from $18.03 per 100 lb. in January to 
$10.56 per 100 lb. in November, and journal bearing 
prices, ranging from $10.43 to $13.56 per 100 Ib. last 
November on 10 roads reporting prices, showed reduc- 
tions of $5 to $8.50 per 100 lb., or 25 per cent. Pig 
lead, ranging from $4.80 to $5.75 per 100 Ib. last Decem- 
ber on 12 roads, showed a reduction of from 75 cents 
to $2 per 100 lb. from the 1929 prices. 


Lubricants Steady 


The majority of the lubricants are purchased by the 
railroads under long-term contract arrangements with 
large refineries under conditions which promote little 
variation in price during any year and from one year 
to another, it being customary, in some cases, for a 
road to agree upon a standard price to be paid to all 
companies furnishing similar grades of oil. The prices 
of car oil in tank lots last December, ranging from 14 
cents to 21.4 cents per gal. on 12 roads, showed a re- 
duction of 2 cents per gal. on one road, but were com- 
parable with 1929 prices on most of the other roads. 
Kerosene, ranging from 5 cents to 10.5 cents per gal. on 
a tank lot basis last fall, however, cost from one to three 
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cents per gal. less on most roads than it did at the be- 
ginning of the year and during 1929. 

With the exception of one road, all prices for driving 
box grease reported, ranging from 11.3 cents to 14.2 cents 
per Ib. last fall, remained the same throughout the year 
and were within a cent a pound of the prices paid in 
1929. Four of 14 roads paid from 1 to 3 cents per lb. 
less for colored cotton waste between October and 
December than at the beginning of the year, the prices 
ranging from 5.7 to 12 cents per lb., but most of the 
prices were the same as those paid in 1929. 


Miscellaneous Materials 


The general market price for rubber fell noticeably 
last year, but the railroads apparently got little benefit 
from this reduction, the price of sheet packing, ranging 
from 22 cents to 48 cents per Ib. on ten roads, being 
uniform throughout the year, and all roads paying 45 
cents per ft. last year, as well as in 1929, for air brake 
hose. Six roads reporting linseed oil prices, which 
ranged from 9.4 cents to 10.4 cents per lb. in Decem- 
ber, secured reductions from the first-quarter prices of 


‘from 5 cents to 10 cents per Ib., an average of approxi- 


mately 25 per cent, and in the majority of cases, slight 
reductions were also obtained in the price of white 
lead, which ranged from $10.47 to $10.60 per Ib. in 
December. 


Oxygen 


During the last quarter of 1930, four of 14 roads 
secured reductions of from 5 cents to 10 cents per 100 
cu. ft. in the price of oxygen, but the other roads paid 
uniform prices, which ranged from 65 cents to $1.35 
per 100 cu. ft., depending upon the nature of the re- 
spective contracts under which oxygen is usually bought. 
There was practically no change during the year in 
the price of boiler lagging, and only two roads secured 
substantial reductions in the price of leather belting. 
Six of 13 roads secured reductions of approximately 
three or four cents per Ib. in the price of manila rope, 
which ranged from 14 to 19% cents per lb. at the close 
of the year. Glass, ranging from $4.30 to $7.08 a box 
in November, reflected a reduction of from 50 cents to 
$1.30 from 1929 levels for half of the roads reporting 
purchases. Sewer pipe was bought at from 15 to 25 
cents per ft. less. 


Cement and Creosote 


The cement market was somewhat of an exception to 
the general rule Jast year by reason of the continued 
demand for highway construction. While production 
declined toward the close of the year, prices were firm. 
This condition was reflected in the prices paid by 14 
railroads which, ranging from $1.40 to $2.15 per bbl. 
during the last quarter, showed increases of 15 cents to 
40 cents per bbl. over the prices paid by six roads in 
1929. Other products whose prices remained firm 
throughout the year inciuded creosote oil, which was 
bought by 10 roads at prices ranging from 9.5 to 16 
cents per gal., and fire brick, the prices of which, rang- 
ing from $36 to $45.50 per M, were stationary through- 
out the year, with the exception of one road which ob- 
tained a reduction of $4 last fall. Soda ash, ranging 
in price from $1.29 to $2.47 per 100 Ib., and hydrated 
lime, ranging in price from $8.50 te $15 per ton, 
throughout the year, were also in this category, with the 
exception of the lime purchases on two roads which 
showed reductions of $2 to $3 a ton from the prices 
paid in 1929. 








Wabash 4-8-4 Type Locomotive Built by the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 
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Locomotives Ordered in 1930 


Domestic total is lowest of past nine years, 


while Canadian orders increase 


By Walter J. Taft 
Associate Editor, Railway Age 


OCOMOTIVES ordered during 1930 for — do- 
mestic service in the United States totaled only 
440, a number which is but 37 per cent of the 
1,212 ordered in 1929 and less than three-fourths of the 
.603 ordered in 1928. The past year, therefore, with its 
orders lower than those in any of the past nine, sup- 
plants 1928 as one of the three poorest years since 
1900. In only two other years of the past thirty—1919 
and 1921—have fewer locomotives been purchased, the 
respective orders of these abnormally low years being 
214 and 239. 

In an article similar to this, published in the Railway 
Age of January 7, 1928, the year 1927, when 734 locomo- 
tives were ordered for domestic service was’ described 
as a period of “decidedly hesitant” buying. All that can 
be said of 1930, when orders totaled somewhat less than 
two-thirds of this 1927 figure, is that the past year was 
one in which railway purchases were curtailed most dras- 
tically. The explanation is found in the past year’s trend 
of railway traffic and earnings; the depressed condition 
of railway business has forced railway executives into 
vigorous programs of retrenchment. In such a state of 
circumstances equipment buying, along with other rail- 
way purchasing, was no doubt held to the irreducible 
minimum. 

It should be pointed out in connection with compari- 
son of recent locomotive orders with those prior to 1920 


that modern locomotives are far more powerful and 
far more costly than those of the days when yearly orders 
totaled thousands. 

The situation in the Canadian locomotive market 
somewhat brighter. During the past year Canadian roads 
ordered in that country 95 locomotives as compared 
with the 77 ordered in 1929. With the exception of 
1928 when 98 were ordered this Canadian total is the 
largest since 1920 and has been exceeded in only three 
years since 1918, the year in which the segregation of 
Canadian from domestic orders in the accompanying 
table was commenced. 

Locomotives ordered in the United States for export 
during 1930 totaled 20 or less than one- fifth of the 106 


is 





Table |—Locomotive Orders in 1930 
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ordered for export during 1929. This 1930 export figure 
is the lowest reported since 1915 when compilation of 
these foreign orders was started. In only two others of 
these 16 years—1927, with its export orders for 54 loco- 
motives and 1928 with 27—has the total been under 100. 

Production statistics reveal that in 1930 there were 
972 locomotives built in the United States for domestic 
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Pere Marquette 0-8-0 Type Switching Locomotive Built by the American Locomotive Company 
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Missouri Pacific 2-8-4 Type Locomotive 


service. This compares with a 1929 production figure of 
926. During the past year Canadian builders produced 





Table I|—Orders for Locomotives Since 1901 
Domestic Orders Only 


Loco- Loco- 
Year motives Year motives 
MMII ei oso gaunt ah Bisa essay aioe 4,340 Mea ini a ishcval anaes’ Suneoiers meats 1,182 
ere ee renaraes 4,665 28g ed kintaceidpakcarats cca ere 3,350 
IS gas cc cadets Bocdiconen ti 3,283 WE 5-6 5-00 ui) Scacucorsigoeane ear 3,787 
WES 5 a -crasiw ne arc ee 2,538 MNF ie ghd fo esse cies smasciwrove oes 2,850 
Ek oer eee ee 6,265 ah sw arent hs Geistorsi assy cee 4,515 
NN aio oo Sass bale ed 5,642 WINES aco es targa araronarecek 3,467 
a rcctesds ca Secsislaketastcunters 3,482 NS a ig oth ania eeita arate othe 1,265 

Domestic and Foreign 

Year Domestic Canadian Export Total 
BE © iid dh craceed ew art a cis: dovr oa eae 61 850 2,462 
BOG ais.9:3's: si0'ns gale tiniela owe 9'5% 2,910 2,983 5,893 
.. Se ee 2,704 3,438 6,142 
BE Siti ens. FeSO + On sree wees 2,593 209 2,086 4,888 
EE siice: ccasp: alas a erates Guiteweiale'G 214 58 898 1,170 
re re eer err ae 1,998 189 718 2,905 
AEE Sean eens 239 35 546 820 
DEL | Sarena edie ii tics Cem a eee’ 2,600 68 131 2,799 
BUND S audicvars "x arses ac One Greeree ee ee 1,944 82 116 2,142 
1924 a A ae a ee ere ee 1,413 71 142 1,626 
EEE xo: reveiw Grbicovegie’ dete Sea. Suen 1,055 10 209 1,274 
1926 dsc bce! Winipub ter Whaseeaagte atereers back 1,301 61 180 1,542 
1927 734 58 54 846 
iy ERE ROR in nk nein eee ee 603 98 27 728 
1929 ale sb ale iw aera Naw RNS 1,212 77 106 1,395 
SERPS erat See ee 440 95 20 soe 





Prior to 1918, Canadian orders included under ‘‘Domestic.”’ 


111 locomotives as compared with 96 in 1929. This 
segregation of Canadian from the United States produc- 





Built by Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. 


years prior to the segregation, however, the United 
States and Canadian production figures must be com- 
bined. On this latter basis the 1930 figure becomes 1,083 
and compares favorably with 1,022 in 1929, 636 in 1928 
and 1,009 in 1927. Locomotives produced in the United 
States for export during 1930 totaled 51 as compared 
with 139 in 1929 and 111 in 1928; the past year’s figure 
is the only one below 100 in the accompanying tabula- 
tion which is continuous back to 1905. 

The distinction between locomotives ordered and the 
number built should be emphasized. A locomotive is 
under construction for several months and thus loco- 
motive production figures for any year naturally in- 
clude some units which were ordered during the closing 
months of the year previous to that under review. It is 
this overlap from year to year that results in the presen- 
tation of a total production figure different from the 
total ordered. 

The Car Service Division of the American Railway 
Association reports monthly totals of locomotive installa- 
tions and retirements. These figures will not agree with 
the Railway Age totals of locomotives ordered or built. 
This follows because the Car Service Division total cov- 
ers only Class I carriers, whereas the Railway Age 
figures cover all carriers, and also because the Car Serv- 
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Lecemative Orders from 1901 to 1930 


tion figures, first made in the 1930 Annual Statistical 
Number, is continued in the accompanying tabulation, 
and will prevail in future issues. For comparison with 





Bessemer & Lake 


Erie 2-10-4 Type Locomotive Built by The Baldwin Locomotive Works 







ice Division’s report, includes, under installation, loco- 
motives leased from other roads or rebuilt locomotives. 
The Van Sweringen lines were the buyers of the 
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Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 4-6-2 Type Locomotive Built by the American Locomotive Company 


largest number of locomotives during 1930, their com- 
bined purchases totaling 130. Of this total the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio ordered 105, the Pere Marquette, 15, and 





Table Iti—Locomotives Built in 1930 








the Erie, 10. Other large purchases were made by the 
New York Central, which ordered 65 (30 for service on 
the New York Central, 10 for the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis and 25 for the Boston & Albany), 
and the Union Pacific System, which ordered 15 for the 








ee ee rotaa Oregon Short Line and 10 for the Union Pacific. The 
Dometic ....--+rereessererseseeees 92 111 1,083 Chicago Great Western ordered 21 locomotives during 
IE 09 os danas origtaie even ania we area 5 me ° y + 
ame — the year while the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Votal ae SE a bem “a 1,023 ‘ 111 1,134 purchased 10 electric locomotives. 
omparison with Previous Years : e a ederc 7 
Year Domestic Foreign Total Year Domestic Foreign Total In the appended list of locomotive orders some Lew 
1896... 866 309 1,176 1912t.... 4,403 $12 4,915 omissions of small orders doubtless occur. The details 
“pb 6 ‘ ee 5,332 ; : an 
1898... 1321 354 1,875 —«1914F.... 1,962 273 21235 presented were supplied by railways and other pur- 
ren thee a ork 0 oe a ere chasers of locomotives in response to inquiries from the 
° 42 : ’ Tecce by P ’ . Z an ° ° ° ° 
1901 wee 8,384 1917+.... 2,585 2,861 5,446 Railway Age. They were checked against similar lists 
O1R+ 7 7: e ° . = 
il Meth ts Se Her 2807 $875 furnished through the co-operation of the builders, and 
+++ eee a oe 19201... 2,022 1,650 672 amplified by reference to the weekly reports in the 
rs] »O90 295 9 vA ‘eee 9 r . . . 4 ae, . 
1906* 6,232 720 6952 1922+.... 1303 231 1533. Equipment and Supplies column of the Railway Age. 
a oo — San aaet ged 380, 3-782 ~~ Because of the short time available for the compilation 
300 26 : vA 9 ‘ ° ° 
1909° 2,596 291 2,887 1945} 994 291 1,285 and the haste necessary to insure publication so soon 
0* f 1 755 2 1,585 85 "770 ? ° 
1911" 3143 «387.—=S«3°'530~=Ss«19274..... 1009 167 1,176 after the end of the year, the Railway Age does not de- 
19287 636 111 747 sire to make any claims as to the scientifically statistical 
* Includes Canadian output , —— accuracy of the tables or totals drawn from them. 
+t Includes Canadian output and equipment built in railroad shops. However, the real purpose of the statistics is to allow 
PT ne Cae Grand Comparisons of the year’s business with that of other 
Domestic Foreign Total Domestic Foreign Total total years, which purpose it is hoped they meet with en- 
1929 ...... 926 139 1,065 96 9 1,161 °. 
1934 972 51 1,023 111 111 1,134 tire adequacy. 
Locomotive Orders in 1930 
For Service in the United States 
. . Tractive Cylinders Date of Date of 
Purchaser No. Type Service Weight force order delivery Builder 
aise & = eae: x ulacetart aia a o> Fad 198,380 47,200 22 x 28 + October Baldwin 
iquippa PE ¢ rbd we paaaiys-s 2 -8- i .cieee - cxeiwee — reinblesec — = —«—sC.s“s "wren American 
Ri go hitimeie 9 4:6:0:4 49.00: 1 0-10-0 Sw. 324,000 80,500 28 x 30 Jure December Baldwin 
Ampericam Bridge Co... ... ccc ccccccces 1 0-6-0 Sw. 142,000 28,000 19 x 24 August November Baldwin 
American Steel & Wire Co.......... 1 0-4-0 Sw. 52,009 12,400 13 x 16 Dec. ’29 February Davenport 
SS EO ere 2 4-8-2 Pass. 391,000 65,000 27% x 30 April December Baldwin 
2 2-6-6-2 Freight 460,060 90,000 23 x 30-4cyl. April December Baldwin 
Maman G AsOGsSGR. «6... cccccses 3 4-8-2 Freight 312,000 60,20 22% x 30 June November American 
Bessemer & Lake Erie.............. 7 ee present seveee eae: 2 x = ore April ry 
2 -10- reig i i x anuary May aldwin 
Beste G AMGAGs 6 ovcccccc ccccccce a <4 a pas goed ane = x = A ened mer American 
-8-4 reight 4 x ebruary ugust Lima 
10 4-6-4 Pass. 355,200 OF ee December 1931 Lima 
a alae cieitoik cc-ee ek wee been 1 2-6-2 Sw. 168,100 31,000 19 x 24 March July Baldwin 
Central of New Jersey....... 5 0-8-0 Sw. 264,600 64,093 24 x 30 March Sept.-Oct. Baldwin 
5 4-6-2 Pass 333,800 52,180 26 x 28 March October Baldwin 

















Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 4-8-4 Type Locomotive Built by The Baldwin Locomotive Works 
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Union Pacific 3-Cylinder Locomotive, 4-12-2 Type, Built by the American Locomotive Company 





c 
Tractive Cylinders Date of Date of 
n Purchaser No. Type Service Weight force order delivery Builde: 
1, Cresapeahe @ C0. oi. 5. ecw 40 2-10-4 Freight 566,000 106,584 29 x 34 January November Lima. 
65 0-8-0 Sw. 240,u00 57,200 25 x 28 January October American 
’ *40 Tenders sn. c cee ntemhe « omeeeae «  . semelen January 1930 American 
le Chicago & Illinois Midland:......... 2 2-10-2 Freight 400,000 85,300 30 x 32 November __........... Lima | 
Chicago Great Western.............. 15 2-10-4 Freight 460,200 97,900 29 =. 32 August Jan. 31 Baldwin 
1€ 6 2-10-4 Freight 460,200 97,900 29 x 32 October December Lima 
iz Chicago, St. P., Minn. & Omaha.... 3 4-6-2 Pass. 340,090 64,600 25 x 28 April October American 
-d oe SS SO! eer 1 0-4-0 Sw. 42,009 9,650 ti = 16 May May Davenport 
C Cleveland, Cinn., Chi. & St. L....... 10 4-6-4 eee 0 Salsas «©. ise we keer December 1931 American 
Consumers Power (C6....cccccsessce 3 0-4-0 Sw. 65,000 12,950 13 x 18 March March Davenport 
Coos Bay Lumber Co.......0.0.660. 2 2-8-2 Freight 170,000  ...... 20 x 24 January May American 
Ww I ET ee ee 1 0-6-0 Sw. 182,000 43,200 23 x 28 February June Baldwin 
1 SS ere 1 0-4-0 Sw. 42,000 9,650 11 x 16 May May Davenport 
1S Pete Ware Be TAWMSOR, oc cice ccc cccccee 2 2-8-0 Freight 298,000 68,500 ek Ere March-June Company Shops 
r- Denver & Rio Grande Western...... 10 2-8-8-2 Freight 738,800 131,800 26 x 32 Dec. ’29 May American 
Diesen G& SOmtne Bs cdcccicsccicces es 2-10-0 Freight 212,000 46,512 24 x 28 March June 3aldwin 
ne Electro Metallurgical Co............ 1 0-6-0 Sw. 167,000 35,000 21 x 26 ure August Baldwin 
Elgin, Joliet & Hastern..........5... 8 2-8-2 Freight 332,460 58,800 28 x 30 farch August Baldwin 
ts | A en eee 10 0-8-0 Sw. 236,280 ov, 200 25 x 28 June Nov.-Dec Saldwin 
id “2 TE ASasias 8 860 OSeewee 3 39- Sa si Dwaiens pe ee ‘ Baldwin 
) a 1 0-4-0 Sw 42,000 9,650 11 = 16 February March Davenport 
ne 1 0-4-0 Sw 50,000 10,400 12 x 16 February February Davenport 
é. Galesburg Mixing Co............... 1 0-4-0 Sw 42,000 9,650 11 x 16 October October Davenport 
General American Tank Car......... 2 0-6-0 Sw Le ree 18 x 24 April August American 
on General Steel Castings Corp......... 1 0-6-0 Sw 160,000 37,750 22 x 26 January March Baldwin 
on Georgia, Ashburn, Sylvester & Camilla 1 2-8-2 Freight 178,740 0, 19 x 26 January April Baldwin 
Greenville Crushed Rock Co......... 1 0-4-0 42,000 9,650 11 x 16 April . April Davenport 
le- Hawkeye Portiand Cement Co....... 1 0-4-0 Sw 50,000 10,400 12 x 16 May May Davenport 
al Feamineiat Gravel CO... cccccccccces 1 0-4-0 Sw. 42,000 y 11 x 16 May May Davenport 
“a ee ee eee eee 4 0-4-0 Sw. 120,000 atari 18 x 20 pe ee American 
1 ee RO 4 0-8-0 Sw. 220,800 51,040 25 x 28 April October Baldwin 
: EAM RAGES Ciisk ccc cesccscssce es 1 2-8-2 Logging 156, 000 31,900 19 x 24 February June Baldwin 
yw Lehigh & New England............ 2 2-10-0 Freight 399,204 90,300 30 x 32 September December Baldwin 
= 0-8-0 Sw. 269,800 68,500 27 x 30 September Decembe: Baldwin 
nad Lehigh Valley . : 4-8-4 Freight 425,000 66,400 27 x 30 July Jan. '31 Baldwin 
n- 1 4-8-4 Freight 426,000 66,700 26 x 32 July Jan, 731 American 
Lihue Plantation ........--....-.;; 1 0-6-2 Freight 51,009 8,200 11 x 16 May August Baldwin 
Litchfield & Madison..... ......... 2 2-8-2 Freight 274,000 55,000 25 x 30 October Feb. ’31 American 
—s Louisville & Nashville.............. 6 4-8-2 Pass. 334,240 53,550 a: 2 30 March December Baldwin 
— pO eee 2 4-6-4 Pass. 312,599 41,300 23 x 28 March June Baldwin 
Michigan Limestone & Chemical Co. 2 0-6-0 Sw. 157,000 35,300 21 x 26 February April Baldwin 
Ee eae 30 4-6-4 Pass. EUR cies. aarneiar December 1931 American 
New York, New Haven & Hartford *6 Tenders eRemins; SCRE Sinema  . \edcresie February August American 
TUGUTONE CE WERIIDR osc ccccccescees 10 2-8-8-2 Freight 582, 909 118,386 25 & 39 . 32 August Feb.-Nov. ’31 Company Shops 
2 > rr 1 0-4-2 Freight 33,590 4,220 8% x May August Baldwin 
COR OE TU sivcscccencseass 15 4-12-2 Freight 515,000 96,650 27x31 & 52. 3 cyl. February July-Aug. American 
Peoria & Pekin Union.............. 2 0-8-0 Sw. 223,900 51,040 25 x 28 May November Baldwin 
eee rrr 15 0-8-0 Sw. 240,000 57,200 25 4 28 January Oct.-Nov American 
bg ee eo SR ed ee nd January 1930 Lima 
Pickands Mather & Co.........0:.: 1 0-6-0 Sw. bk err 22 = 28 August December Americar 
WE Sie ccs naneweesawes mardie a sien 10 2-10-2 Freight 457,000 90,500 30% x 32 December Apr.-May ’31 Baldwin 
_ *10 fy a Seeaee. woes and . | \ateldmren 7 CCH wie Baldwin 
St. Louis Southwestern .......... ; 10 4-8-4 Freight 425,000 61,500 26 x 30 peneery October saldwin 
ORONO D000 FA 56.0606 d0 60:06 0.002 3 2-10-0 Freight wena ~ “seem, © 5 ssn ec. ’29 March Baldwin 
Stone & Webster Eng. Corp.. i 0-4-0 Sw. 99,000 22,400 16 x 24 March March 3aldwin 
Terminal Ry., Ala. State Docks. 1 0-6-0 Sw. 164,060 ‘ba 21 x 28 March July American 
ee re ee 1 0-6-0 Sw. 144,306 5,000 21 x 26 ioe October 3aldwin 
WE ET Gs eo Wee hvac beewiwe Secs 10 4-12-2 Freight 515,000 56. 650 27x31 & 32- 3cyl. February July-Aug American 
q *20 Tenders cc ccse Ceaiee ep ewes |} ieee ————--  ——t—~—«~S American 
‘ Union Shipbuilding Co.............. 1 0-4-0 Sw. 99,000 22,400 16 x 24 February February Baldwit 
: A 1 0-8-0 Sw. 240,000 55,600 25 x 30 May September American 
West River ... austere 1 2, ern oO rr 18 x 24 October December American 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co......... 1 2-6-6-2 Logging 245,700 44,800 16 x 24 February May Baldwin 
4 * Not included in totals. 
; } 
b 
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Kentucky & Indiana Terminal 0-6-0 Type Switching Locomotive Built by Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. 
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Southern Pacific 4-8-4 Type Locomotive Built by The Baldwin Locomotive Works 


Purchaser 
Amer Smelt me & Rel. CO. cicccess 
Cerro de a Peer ere re ee 
Kastern rev. Cement Co., Ltd..... 
Kquitable Equipment Co........... 
International Rys. of Cent. Am 


Newfoundland 
North Natal 
South Af. 


Ltd. 
Corp. 


Nav. Collieries, 
Iron & Steel Ind. 


Purchaser 
Beauharnois L., H., & P. Co. 
Canadian Car & Foundry Co. 
Canadian National 


Canadian Pa 


Electro Metallurgical Co. ¢ 
Northern Alberta 
Quebec Central 


Temiskaming & Northern Ontario.... 


* Not included in totals. 


Purchaser 
American Rolling Mills 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Chicago & North Western 
Chicago, 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Consumers Power Co. 
Dewey Portland Cem. 
Differential Steel Car 
Fate-Root-Heath Loco. 


Co. 
Wks. 


Hilinois Steel Co... .cesccceeces 
Inland Steel Co.... ara 
Johnson Co... 

Manufacturers Railway 

New York Central 

Porter Co., H. 

U. S. Army (Ordnance Dept.) 

U. S. Navy 
Westinghouse E. 


& M. Co. 


Purchaser : 
Anglo-Chilean Cons. Nitrate Corp. 


Purchaser | 
Canadian National 


Purchaser 
Chicago, S. S. & South Bend 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Pennsylvania : 


Salem Terminal Corp. 
Salt Lake & Utah 


Purchaser 


Chileem State Ry6.......ccccsesee 


Burlington & Quincy.... 


Export 


F Tractive Cylinders Date of Date of 
No. Type Service Weigh: force order delivery Builder 
“ 1 Ce -webies) eaweee-. -eetees ae races are 8 kwwrores Baldwin 
he 2 0-4-0 Sw. 42,000 9,650 11 x 16 January February American 
l 4-6-2 Freight 66,000 12,350 13% x 18 January March Davenport 
és 1 SR era et ee eee ee | ee Baldwin 
3 2-8-2 Freight 141,000 = eevee 18 x 22 January June- July Porter 
2 2-8-2 Pass.-Frt. 146,000 27, 600 18 x 24 May September American 
1 2-10-2 Freight 195,009 36,800 19 x 24 August Decem ber Baldwin 
1 4-8-2 Freight 168,100 27,400 18 x 22 ay July Baldw 
Canada 
. ; Tractive Cylinders Date of Date of 
No. Type Service Weight force order delivery Builder 
14 0-4-0 Sw. 86,590 17,000 i x 22 January Mar.-Apr Canadian 
1 0-6-0 Sw. 124,790 28,720 19 x 26 Dec. ’29 March Canadian 
5 4-6-4 Pass. 356,400 43,300 23 x 28 Dec. ’29 September Montreal 
i 2-8-2 Freight 337,200 56,200 24 x 30 1929 September Company Shops 
19 0-8-0 Sw. 217,990 50,000 22 x 28 April October Company Shops 
12 0-8-0 Sw. 217,000 50,000 22 x 28 April Septemb er Company Shops 
3 0-8-0 Sw. 217,900 50,000 22 x 2 April Jan. Company Shops 
i 2-8-0 We << conn, |). Sexcans 20 x 20 November 1931 Company Shops 
10 2-8-0 ore ae ree 20 x 30 November 1931 Company Shops 
Sit 10 4-6-4 Pass. 350,900 45,200 22 x 30 June Nov. -Ja in. ’31 Montreal 
3 0-8-0 Sw. 250,099 59,350 22% x 32 June Jan. 731 Canadian 
et ED aie, GR aame os sansa: ©. 5 eataaiae March June Montreal 
10  . Lavea a |p atneedd 9) wde cue.) > ~ ceeded Tune August Montreal 
P| weancaten. Canarian 100,000 bees 16 x 24 ee. weitere. Montreal 
2 2-10-0 Freight 229,759 49,000 24.=z 28 March August Canadian 
i 1 4-6-2 ‘ass. 219,006 31,000 22% x 28 March June Company Shops 
4 4-8-0 Freight 238,250 45,090 23 x 30 April October Canadian 
Oil-Electric, Gas-Electric or Gasoline Locomotives 
For Service in the United States 
Wheel Horse- Date of Date of 
No. arrangement Service Type Weight power order delivery Builder 
1 0-4-4-0 Sw. Oil-Elect. 156,400 300 March November Baldwin-West. 
1 0-4-4-0 Sw. Oil-Elect. 140,000 400 February August Baldwin-West. 
1 0-4-4-0 Sw Oil-Elect. 214,000 600 June August Ingersoll R.-G. -E. 
1 0-4-4-0 Sw Gas-Elect. 90,000 336 Tune October Porter-West. 
1 0-4-4-0 Sw Oil-El.-Bat. 257,000 1,665 January June Am.-I.R.-G.E.-El. St. Bat. 
1 0-4-0 Sw Gas-Elect. 50,000 165 anuary March Dav.-G. E.-Buda 
1 0-4-4-0 Sw. Gas.-Elect. 60,000 230 farch April Dav.-G. E.-Buda 
1 0-4-4-0 Sw Gas-Elect. 90,000 310 May December Co. Shops-West. 
1 0-4-0 Sw Oil-Elect. 70,000 180 September 1931 Co. Shops-West 
1 0-4-4-0 Sw Gas-Elect. 90,000 330 May December Co. Shops-West. 
1 0-4-4-0 Sw Oil-Elect. 120,000 300 August Jan. ’31 Baldwin-West. 
1 0-4-4-0 Sw Oil-Elect. 220,000 800 Tuly September Baldwin-West. 
1 0-4-4-0 Sw. Gas-Elect. 24,000 120 February ay Vulcan-West. 
1 0-4-4-0 Sw Oil-Elect. 230,000 1,000 October Aug. ’31 G. E.-Busch-Sulzer 
3 0-4-4-0 Sw. Oil-El.-Bat. 254,300 1,665 Dec. ’29 June Am.-I.R.-G.E.-El. St. Bat- 
1 0-4-4-0 Sw. Gas-Elect. 90,000 330 November 1931 Co. Shops-West. 
1 0-4-0 Sw Gas.-Elect. 60,000 175 February October F.-R.-H.-West. 
1 0-4-0 Sw Gas-Elect. 60,000 175 November 1931 Vulcan-West. 
1 0-4-4-0 Sw Oil-Elect. 120,000 400 August Feb. °31 Baldwin-Co. Shops 
Export 
Wheel Horse- Date of Date of 
No. arrangement Service Type Weight power order delivery Builder 
; staan Oil-Elect. ae eas 250 May August Elec.-M.-G.E.-Winton 
Canada 
Wheel Horse- Date of Date of 
No. arrangement Service Type Weight power order delivery Builder 
1 0-4-4-0 Sw. Gas-Elect. 60,000 250 November 1931 Whitcomb-West. 
Electric Locomotives 
For Service in the United States 
Wheel Horse- Date of Date of 
No. arrangement Service Weight power order delivery Builder 
0-4-4-0 Sw. 170,000 1,445 June November General Electric 
10 4-6-0-+0-6-4 Pass. 400,000 3,430 August Aug. ’31 General Electric 
oe 2 4-4-4 Pass. 300,000 2,500 April Feb. ’31 Co. Shops-West.-G. E. 
2 4-6-4 Pass. 375,000 3,750 April Mar. ’31 Co. Shops-West.-G.E. 
2 2-8-2 Freight 330,000 2,500 re Sy ere Co. Shops-West.-G. E. 
1 0-4-4-0 Sw. 100,000 308 — January General Electric 
BS * Pee. * eee 120,000 720 pre ort Ba!ldwin-West. 
Export 
Wheel Horse- Date of Date of , 
No. arrangement Service Weight power order delivery Builder 
arts 4 2-6-0+0-6-2 Pass. 260,000 2,460 May December Baldwin-West 
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Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 50-Ton Single-Sheathed 
Box Car Built by American Car & Foundry Company 





Freight Cars Ordered in 1930 


Total, less than half that of 1929, is one 
of the three lowest in past 30 years 


By F. W. Kraeger 
Associate Editor, Railway Age 


the United States reached the lowest total since 

1921 and with the exception of that year and 1919 
the past year's figure of 46,360 cars is the lowest in 
three decades. It is less than half the 111,218 freight 
cars ordered during 1929 and about 5,000 under the 
1928 figure of 51,200, which was regarded as disappoint- 
ing. In no.other year since 1900 save for the abnor- 
mally low years of 1919 and 1921, have orders for less 
than 50,000 freight cars been placed. In 1919 the fig- 


Fine ti cars ordered during 1930 for service in 


ure was 22,062, rising to 84,207 in 1920, only to fall 
again to 23,346 in 1921. 

Manifesting the same downward tendency, Canadian 
freight car orders, placed in that country by Canadian 
railways, fell in 1930 to 1,936 from a 1929 figure of 
9,899. This 1930 figure of Canadian orders is one of 
the six lowest Canadian totals of the past 13 years. In 
this latter period fewer freight cars were purchased in 
Canada only in 1921, 1922, 1924, 1925 and 1926. In 1927 
Canadian orders involved the purchase of 2,133 freight 
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cars while in 1928 there were a total of 8,901 ordered. 
Finally, the decline prevailed also among freight cars 
ordered in the United States for export; the 1930 total 
of 1,200 compares with 3,023 ordered for export during 
1929 and 2,530 in 1928. 
Production totals were also lower. In 1930, 75,188 
freight cars were built for service in the United States 





Table |—Freight Car Orders in 1930 


ay GG Oi Gee CE CBs 6 o'0.0:s 6.65% Kvn oredetebeneunecs 46,360 
For service in Canada ; LG ik OT Nee 1,936 
re ee ee eee 1,200 


Grand total . .. ; : Oe epee Pe Te ; 49,496 


—_— 


aS against a comparable 1929 figure of 82,240. The 
number of freight cars produced last year did not, how- 
ever, reach such a relatively low point as did the orders. 
While these 1930 domestic production figures, as point- 
ed out, are lower than those of 1929 they are neverthe- 








Table 11—Orders for Freight Cars Since 1901 


Domestic Orders 


Freight Freight 
Year cars Year cars 
0 ee ee 193,439 LH icnire 4 Hee Oe Wee kee rs 62,669 
ee ee 195,248 ERR orn ee 189,360 
Deere eeteSaavesouns 108,936 MM ehae aad. ¢ dct e orn era we 141,024 
i hdiina Gate occa eee 136,561 a ar eee 133,117 
Re ere 341,315 Rm rir te 234,758 
Ee ere ae 310,315 | ae a etree 146,732 
i pet eu tne e aw heres 151,711 BD a Kaine met eooanenes 80,264 

Domestic and Foreign 

Year Domestic Canadian Export Total 
Se er ast 2—«C iw WW 18,222 128,014 
SE, sud ogame ake eee i) ae 35,314 205,368 
DE 'wke wns @ennwdasaede to 6 italia 53,191 132,558 
ae: mee 114,113 9,657 53,547 177,317 
Ds Aus dieeeownbe de ae 22,062 3,837 3,994 29,893 
PE eaitvire teh aaa ee eee 84,207 12,406 9,056 105,669 
Es pick Wilaie aire ew a dae tect 23,346 30 4,982 28.358 
SS eer 180,154 746 1,072- 181,972 
DE Sivterbtadeweee ees 94,471 8,685 396 103,552 
i Yee re . 143,728 1,867 4,017 149,612 
RE rds aided Glare KO eae Oe 92,816 642 2,138 95,596 
Et ee 67,029 1,495 1,971 70,495 
ERIS See ere ee 72,006 2,133 646 74,785 
eer rrr 51,200 8,901 2,530 62,631 
Perr 111,218 9,899 3,023 124,140 
1930 46,360 1,936 1,200 49,496 





Prior to 1918, Canadian orders included in domestic. 





less above 1927 and 1928. In Canada there were pro- 
duced in 1930 a total of 6,923 freight cars as compared 
with 8,557 in 1929 and 5,158 in 1928. Production in 





Southern Pacific Single-Sheathed All-Steel Automobile Box Car Built by Pressed Steel Car Company 


January 3, 1931 


the United States for export during 1930 involved the 
building of 1,909 freight cars as against a 1929 figure of 
5,168 and 938 in 1928. 

The foregoing production figures should not be con- 
fused with the totals of orders placed. Nor should this 
total number of cars built be compared with the install- 
ation of cars, reported in the statistics-issued monthly 
by the Car Service Division of the American Railwav 





Table 11]—Freight Cars Built in 1930 








United States Canada Total 
Domestic . : re 75,188 6,923 82,111 
EE oan Cal eins aiceeten ras 1,909 oe 1,909 
Total Be crea elite 77,097 6,923 84,020 
Comparison with Previous Years 

Year Domestic Foreign Total 
OU i ee a 117,982 1,904 119,886 
BE aiinnhioccetiukal a nienionw te 113,070 2,561 115,631 
BE, SS Ribaikk Cae wewies Kmeaakinen te eee » 132,591 4,359 136,950 
i area aa al aoe a Cir dcinte aw le a ko 2,800 162,599 
BE kana acgraba-o and aol eae. STs eae hen 153,195 1,613 152,801 
ae ah 2 Cia wat gi atval Gracguur are @iaranere eal ore 60,955 1,995 60,806 
Rc. Si tarcncty craalevaip an Sek a ea wn GAS 162,701 5,305 165,155 
BE an he aus mie edhealoadealeneens 236,451 7,219 240,503 
vga are wardoe oradeaie aren ene, Aiea 280,216 9,429 284,188 
BE Spots beueetoaeenuneeeexale 75,344 1,211 76,555 
RED. aides acanddae aclemeee kuewe 91,077 2,49 93,570 
ET. siacecaccierstewe-oelp ine eran mea-cle ae 176,374 4,571 180,945 
I ch Sins pik aghih ah Smead One a Arce a bons 68,961 3,200 72,161 
UE -o"s 2 ciacbenpeteeart race earner coe 346,597 4,072 152,429 





* Includes Canadian output. : ws - 
¢ Includes Canadian output and equipment built in company shops. 





United States Canadian 

— an — ——, Grand 
Year Domestic Foreign Total Domestic Foreign Total total 
a & Bee 176,049 9,618 185,667 22,017 take 22,017 207,684 
ee 97,626 462 98,088 6,453 ee 6,453 104,451 
—— 58,226 11,916 70,142 1,758 2,212 3,970 74,112 
ee 111,516 17,905 129,421 eimai ae 5,580 135,001 
a 115,705 23,938 139,643 3,658 8,100 11,758 151,401 
ae 67,063 40,981 108,044 14,704 1,960 16,664 124,708 
. e 94,981 61,783 156,764 6,391 30 6,421 163,185 
1920)... : 60,955 14,480 75,435 aiee oes ay oiens 
. 40,292 6,412 46,704 8,404 745 9,149 55,853 
> ae 66,289 1,126 67,415 458 100 553 67,973 
oe 175,748 2,418 178,166 : wea ve he 
1924..... 113,761 1,141 114,902 1,721 1,721 116,623 
a 105,935 3,010 108,945 aie . saree 
ee 88,862 2,771 91,633 1,645 1,645 93,278 
ee 63,390 1,087 64,477 2,851 2,851 67,328 
ae 46,060 938 46,998 5,158 5,158 52,156 
3929. 22. 82,240 3,168 85,408 8,557 8,557 93,965 
ee 75,188 1,909 77,097 6,923 6,923 84,020 





Association, since that report includes only installations 
on Class I roads, whereas Railway Age figures include 
the production of all cars for the railroads as well as 
private car lines. Furthermore, the Railway Age totals 
include only new cars or those having new bodies, while 
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Baltimore & Ohio 70-Ton, 65-ft. Mill Type Gondola Car with Duryea Cushion Underframe— Built by Bethlehem Steel Company 


the Car Service Division figures include leased cars, and 
in prior years, have included rebuilt cars. 

In attempting to discuss the abnormally low number 
of freight cars ordered during 1930 one must turn for 
an explanation to the business depression and its effect 
on railway traffic and earnings. The traffic decline, 
commencing in October, 1929, has continued unarrested 
throughout 1930 until carloadings have reached their 
lowest totals since 1922. Likewise railway earnings 
have declined sharply and thus a drastic curtailment of 
equipment purchases was not an unexpected develop- 
ment. ; 

In the forefront among 1930 freight car buyers were 
the Van Sweringen lines. These roads purchased 13,- 
754 cars or more than one-quarter of the year’s total. 
Of the 13,754, the Chesapeake & Ohio ordered 6,504, 
the Pere Marquette, 4,875 and the Erie, 2,375. Other 
large purchasers were: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific, 2,812; Baltimore & Ohio, 2,002 and Seaboard 
Air Line, 2,000. Of the Canadian cars ordered, the 
Canadian National purchased 781 and the Canadian Pa- 
cific 1,155. 

The following two explanatory paragraphs, because 
they apply as well to the current review, are reprinted 
from the 1929 Annual Statistical Number: 

“The appended tables contain a detailed statement of 
orders placed for new freight cars with builders during 


1930 by railroads and industrial concerns; also those 
placed in Canada and for export. The list of orders 
was compiled from information furnished to the Rail- 
way Age by the railroads, private car lines, and other 
purchasers of cars, in response to requests. The data 
thus furnished were then checked against lists of orders 
supplied by the car builders, and amplified accordingly, 
and also against the weekly reports of orders appearing 
in the Equipment and Supplies column of the Railway 
Age. The production figures were secured in response 
to requests to the car builders for this information. As 
in former years the Railway Age is especially indebted 
to the American Railway Car Institute in securing the 
reports of the companies affiliated with that organiza- 
tion. 

“The Railway Age is not sufficiently optimistic to be- 
lieve that the lists can include all the orders placed or 
that the figures of production are of scientific accuracy. 
It feels that such accuracy would be next to impossible, 
in view of the short space of time permitted for the 
compilations due to the desirability of having the re- 
sults available at the close of the year with which they 
deal. However, it is believed that such omissions as 
occur wil) be found to be small and unimportant, and 
will not vitiate the value of the figures, particularly as 
concerns comparison with preceding years which, after 


+ 


all, is the primary purpose of the compilations.”’ 








Freight Car Orders in 1930 


For Service in the United States 


Length Date of Date of 
Purchaser No. Class Capacity Ft. In. Construction Weight Order Delivery Builder 
MBER IE GOs is Sick oc eee 25 Hopper 40 6 Steel =——‘<‘i‘CC«C#*C;CSC Raney, Canton Car 
20 Hopper 44 6 |” ee a Canton Car 
American Agric. Chem. Co........... 3 Tank 140,000 ; Steel = =—«_—s_ cncce {uly Gen. Amer. Tank 
American Refrigerator Transit Co. 419 Refrigerator 80,000 33. 2% St. Und’frame 55,900 arch July Mt. Vernon Car 
200 Refrigerator 80,000 30 6% St. Und’frame 52,400 March August Mt. Vernon Car 
400 Refrigerator 80,000 33. 2% St. Und’frame 55,700 March September Mt. Vernon Car 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 15 Tank 8,000g. 31 6 Steel 46,600 July December Am. Car & Fdy. 
2 Tank 4,000¢. 24 9% Steel 35,200 July October Am. Car & Fdy. 
Arkansas & Louisiana Missouri 2 Caboose i 33 «60 St. Und’frame 47,420 April August St. Louis Car 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 400 Refrigerator 80,000 40 4 Steel Frame _..... December 1931 Pullman 
; 100 Refrigerator 100,000 49 5% Steel Frame _.......... December 1931 Pullman 
350 Box 100,00 40 6 Steel Frame _....... December 1931 Pressed Steel 
350 Box 100,00 40 6 Steel Frame... December 1931 Gen. Amer. Car 
300 Box 100,00 40 6 Steel Frame <.... December 1931 Am. Car & Fdy 
22 Caboose : 28 44% Steel Deceinber 1931 Am. Car & Fdy 
Atlanta & West Point AS 4 
and Western Ry. of Alabama 15 Stock 60,000 364 Steel Frame 43,000 © .0,'...... 1930 Company Shops 
Baltimore & Ohio..... 1,000 D.S. Box 100,000 40 6 Steel ~ 47,600 November Mar. ’31 Standard Steel 
1,000 Gondola 100,000 49 11% Steel 52,000 2 eed Company Shops 
: BS Coeete ....5.:; 23 4% Steel 41,700 August December Company Shops 
Bangor & Aroostook. ... 400 ~S. S. Box 80,000 40 4% Steel Frame 42,400 February October Company Shops 
Barnsdall Refineries, Inc. 1 Tank 8,000¢. 36 6 tee 48,000 January March Pet. Iron Wks. 
5 Tank 8,000g. “36 6 Steel 44,500 April June Pet. Iron Wks. 
5 Tank 6,000g... 32 5 Steel 44,100 April June Pet. Iron Wks. 
ssid i Tank 8,000 ‘36 6 Steel 44,500 September December Pet. Iron Wks. 
Birmingham Southern... 25 Box MN ssc ee” ~ eee oe Se Pullman 
Brown Company......... 1 Tank 60,000 30 10 Steel 55,000 October November Am, Car & Fdy 
1 Tank 30,000 42 2% Steel 33,400 November November Am. Car & Fdy. 
Buckeye Steel Castings Co. 12 Gondola 140,000 38 2% Steel 57,000 February May Ralston Steel 
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Purchaser 


Butte, Anaconda & Pacific 


~ 


~~ 


‘anton 
‘arbide 


~ 


— 


‘arnegie Steel 


Central 


Chesapeake & 


Chica 


Chicago, 


Chicago Great 


Chic., 


Chicago, 
Cities Service 


( ‘ity of Chicago 


Columbian 


Alloy Steel Co. 


go & Nor 


Burlington 


Milwaukee, St. 


Gasoline 


‘alifornia Dispatch Line 


‘alumet & Hecla Consol. 
Tank Car Co. 
& Carbon 


Chem. 


Co. 


Ohio 


th Western 


Western 


Trans. Co. 


Cook Paint & Varnish Co. 


Coos Bay Lumber Co. 
Crew Levick Co. of 
Crystal Car Line 
Delaware & Hudson 


Delaware, 


Lackawanna 


‘Detroit-Edison Company 


Diamond 
Duquesne Slag 
East 
Eastern 


Alkali 


Co. 
Products 


Broad Top R R. & 
Michig: 


in 


Eastman Kodak Co. 


Eiectro 
Elgin, 


Metallurgical 
Joliet & Eastern 


Co. 


Empire Companies 


Empire Oil & 


Erie 





Refining Co. 


c Ce. 


Co1p. 


c. 


& Quincy...... 


P. & Pac. 


West Pullman & Southern 


Corp. 


Pennsylvania 


& Western 


3,000 
1,500 
1,5v0 

500 


S ent 


_ 
to 
IA het 


450 

50 
S00 
150 
300 
100 
200 
100 


25 


Air 


Class 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 

Air Dump 


Gondola 
Flat 
Flat 
Flat 

Air Dump 
Gondola 
Hopper 

S. S. Box 

S. S. Box 

Air Dump 

Flat 

Flat 

Flat 
Automobile 
Automobile 


Flat 
Gondola 
Stock 

Dump 
Gondola 


Tank 
Hopper 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 


Tank 
Tank 
Hopper 
vondola 
Hopper 
Tank 
Air Dump 


Ballast 
Tank 
Hopper 
Special 
Side Dump 
Side Dump 
Tank 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Hopper 
Hopper 
Box 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Furniture 
Caboose 
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aa ; 
Capacity yt. ie. Construction 
100,000 36: 3% Steel 
100,000 36 3% Steel 
100,000 36 3% Steel 
100,000 36 «63% Steel 
100,000 36 3% Steel 
100,000 36 3% Steel 
100,000 36 3% Steel 
100,000 36 «3% Steel 
100,000 36 «3% Steel 
60,000 29 2u% Steel 
60,000 29 2% Steel 
100,000 36 3% Steel 
8,000g. 31 6 Steel 
6,100g. 28 9 Steel 
OG twists > hee ee 
8,000g. 31 6 Steel 
40,000 36 7 Steel 
84,000 7a Steel 
140.000 32 11% Steel 
140,000 38 6 Steel 
140,000 38 6 Steel 
35 6 Steel 
100,000 34 0 Steel 
100,000 40 6 Steel 
140,000 41 2% Steel 
100,000 40 6 Steel 
100,000 40 6 Steel Frame 
30 cu. yd. . 
140,000 46 0 St. Und’frame 
180,000 
400,000 ; 
100,000 40 6 St. Und’frame 
100,000 40 6 St. Und’frame 
100,000 45 0 St. Und’frame 
100,000 40 0 Steel 
140,000 41 3 Steel 
100,000 40 6 Steel Frame 
140,000 48 6 Steel Frame 
100,000 50 0 Steel Frame 
100,000 40 6 St. Und’frame 
100,000 50 0 St. Und’frame 
140,000 49 1% Steel Frame 
80,000 40 6 Steel 
20 cu. yd. 
10,000¢ 31 6 Steel 
8,000g. 31 6 Steel 
; Steel 
4,000¢. 32 5 Steel 
100,000 Steel 
100,000 36 8% Steel 
85,000 32 558 Steel Frame 
140,000 65 0 Steel 
140,000 40 0 Steel 
30,000 42 3 Steel 
100,000 34 0 Steel 
80,000 34 11 St. Und’frame 
8,000g. Steel 
100,000 30 0 Steel 
40,000 16 6 Steel 
40,000 16 6 Steel 
80,000 41 44 Steel 
140,000 50 6 Steel 
140,000 65 6 Steel 
140,000 41 2% Steel 
140,000 40 5 Steel 
100,000 40 6 Steel 
80,000 40 6 Steel 
80,000 40 6 Steel 
80,000 56 6 Steel 
25 6 Steel 


Pennsylvania 90-Ton Hopper Car 


Weight 
46,500 
45,900 
46,600 
46,700 
46,300 
46,600 
46,700 


49.400 
41,300 
69,500 


69,500 
43,700 
53,000 
46,000 
46,000 


48,400 


52.400 
54,500 
40,800 

48,000 
52,000 
45,300 
59,800 
44,400 
40,500 
44,500 
59,400 
45,400 


46,900 


40,000 


44,000 
38,800 
67,400 
53,300 
32,100 
70,900 


39.200 
38,400 


28.700 
28,700 
41,500 
56,700 


62,500 
47,200 
54,200 
52,600 
61,300 
44,200 


July 

July 
March 
May 
l‘ebruary 
January 
January 
August 
December 
December 
December 
February 
March 
February 
February 
February 
February 


ay 
June 
Dec. °29 
Dec. ’29 
May 


October 
November 
February 
February 
February 
January 
February 
January 


April 
Ma 
Decembe 
April 
January 
May 

Dec 29 
January 
Tuly 

July 
October 
March 
1930 
February 
January 
June 


January 
July 
February 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


July 





January 3, 


Date of 
Delivery 
October 
October 
October 
Octcber 
October 
November 
November 
November 
November 
October 
October 
Novembei 


Mar. ’31 
Mar. ’31 
Mar. ’31 


Novembet 
December 
October 
August 


September 
1930 
1930 
1930 
1930 
1930 
Jan. ’31 
Feb. ’31 
June 
August 
June 
June 
May 
April 


Septembe: 


March 
1930 

Tuly 
March 
November 
Octobe: 
October 
October 
March 
1930 


May 


September 
1930 
March 
Septembe 


September 
Oct.-Nov. 
Oct.-Nov 


September 





1931 


Builder 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fay. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Koppel 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Gen. Amer. Tank 
Am. Car & Fly. 
Pressed Steel 
Standard Steel 
Canton Car 
Koppel 
Am. Car & Fdy. 


Richmond Car 
Standard Steel 


Pressed Steel 
Magor 

Am. Car & Fdy 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Company Shops 
Pullman 
Pullman 

Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 
Ryan 


Am. Car & Fudy. 
Pullman 
Bettendorf 





Gen. Amer. Cat 
W. Wh. Scraper 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
\m. Cat & Fdy. 
Mt. Vernon Car 
im. Car & Fdy. 
Gen. Amer. Tanx 
I Wks. 
Shops 
& Fay 
ot. I ALS 
Company Shops 
Mag ) 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fuiy. 
Koppel 


Company Shops 
Rodger Ballast 
Gen. Amer. Tank 
Am. Car & Fdyv 


Koprel 

Gen. Amer. 
Greenville St. 
Pressed Steel 
Standard Steel 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 
Magor 


Tank 


, 
| a 
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TOX 6 


CAPACITY 


#90000 LBS 
TURCOT WT. = 57400 


MPERIAL OIL Limiten. 





Imperial Oil Insulated Tank Car for Handling Gasoline—Built by Canadian Car G& Foundry Company, Ltd. 








Length Date of Date of ws 
Purchaser No. Clas; Capacity Ft. in. Construction Weight Order Delivery 3uilder _ 
Ethyl Gasoline Corp. 3 Tank 3,000g. 31 Steel 41,400 April June A Car & Fdy. 
Everist, L. G. 1 Air Dump 80,000 25 8 Steel 51,700 December Decembe1 Koppel ‘ 
Fleischmann Tr ansportation _ ere 24 Tank 100,000 8 nc wuce St. Und irame - ..... 1930 1930 Company Shops 
79 Tank po St. Und’frame er eN ng 1930 1930 Compz ny Shops 
1 Tank Oe ee rR February G ner. Tank 
Freedom Oil Company.............. 2 Tank ie April Ger Amer Tank 
Fruit Growers’ Express 31 Refrigerator 75,000 33 23% #=%St. Und’frame 56,200 1929 January Com} Shops 
27 + Refrigerator 75,000 33 23% St. Und’frame 56,200 1929 February ( Shops 
12 Refrigerator 75,000 33 2% St., Und’frame 56,200 1929 March ( y Shops 
5 Refrigerator 75,000 33 2% St. Und’frame 56,200 1929 April , y Shops 
5 Refrigerator 75,000 33 2% St. Und’frame 50,200 1929 May ( iny Shops 
18 Refrigerator 75,000 33 234 St. Und’frame 56,200 1929 Tune ( any Shops 
32 Refrigerator 75,000 33 2%4 St. Und’frame 56,200 March September Company Shops 
ic 64 Refrigerator 75,000 33 2% St. Und’frame 56,200 March Octobe Compan} Shops 
33 Refrigerator 75,000 33 2% St. Und’frame 56,200 March Novembe ( ipany Shops 
25 Refrigerator 75,000 33 234 St. Und’frame 56,200 April December . pany Shops 
General Chemical Co... 2. 26.666 bsase 11 Tank 100,000 28 3 Steel 44,000 June October Am Car & Fdy. 
vig 15 Tank 9,800¢g. 31 9% Steel 54.200 January April Am. Car & Fdy. 
5 Flat 100,000 360—C («OO Steel 17,220 March May Am. Car & Fdy. 
33 Tank 58,000 28 9% Steel 39,700 March November Am. Car & Fdy. 
7 Tank 76,000 28 6 Steel 42,500 March November Am Car & Fdy. 
35 Tank 9,800g. 31 9% Steel 55.500 June September Am Car & Fdy. 
General Blectric CO. 26. kc eae c cans 1 Tank 8,000g. 31 6 Steel 44,500 April June Am Car & Fay 
5 Flat 100,000 a St. Und’frame S. Gieey secure Am. Car & Fdy. 
RCN, TOR FE. Bees cask siaialneividin dls 10 Tank 8,000¢. 31 6 Steel 42,100 = April May Am. Car & Fdy. 
nix Grasselli Chemical Co................ 1 Tank 100,000 | Steel 43,300 February August Am. Car & Fdy. 
, ee ee rr 100 tareer Md 32 8 Steel 37,700 June — August Canton Car 
Green Bay & Western............... 50 - &. Box 80,000 40 6 Steel Frame 45,398 May oe settendorf 
50 S S. Auto 80,000 40 6 Steel Frame 47,506 May Septembe Bet ‘tendorf 
Neastie, VE AMMO << © cicis ase lemral oe eran 250 Tank S.0008.  ....... Steel July Oct.-Nov Standard Tank 
nx 250 Tank 8,050g. 36 6 Steel 42,000 July Oct.-Nov t. Iron Wks 
Haley, Chisholm & Morris....... lu Air Dump lo eee Steel 54,000 September October : 
ESS 8S eee ; 71 Tank 100,000 40 2 St. Und’frame 35,020 January February & Fdy 
Hercules Cement Corp...... 9 Cement Hes igeiecneer es emcee tice ; January - ard Steel 
y 10 Hopper 140,000 37. 3 Steel 48,000 October Apr. 731 Standard Steel 
Huron Portland Cement Co........... 10 Gondola 100,000 23 4 Steel 41,000 July Novembet itl. Dump Car 
WUMONG WOEE MDs 5 5 Sos cee cke ew : 5 Flat 200,000 25 O Steel 39,840 August Novembe: Am. Car & Fay. 
y 105 oS = August cae Am. Car & Fay. 
10 Tee. castes Gewese September , Lorain Steel 
Inland Lime & Stone Co............. 14. Side Dump 100,000 32 6 Steel 68,500 March August Koy pel 
International Great Northern \...... 159 8. 3S. Box 80,000 40 6 Steel Frame 43,300 May May Company Shops 
168 S. S. Box 80,000 40 6 Steel Frame 42,900 September October Company Shops 
Interstate’ Iron Co........... ar . 2 Air Dump 100,000 25 2% Steel 65,000 August Tan. 731 Koppel 
21 Air Dump 100,000 32 6% Steel 72,000 August Tan. 731 Koppel 
ele Roval Connet Can. 2. esi scasns 4 Air Dump 80,000 25 8 Steel 52,000 January March oppel 
Kewaunee, Green Bay & Western.... 25 S. S.. Box 80,000 40 6 Steel Frame 45,376 May September Bettendorf 
Keystone Gravel Co.......... 1. Air oe 80,000 2s 8 Steel 52,000 December December <oppel 
LE ao ea ene 100 Fla 140,000 50 10% Steel 54,000 April November Standard Steel 
LaSalle & Rureau City............... > gos. Box 100,000 40 6 Steel Frame 48,800 1930 Sata Pullman 
Lehigh & New England........... . 300 S. S. Box 100,000 40 6 Steel 46,000 September December Magor 
5 ee 23 3 St. Und’frame 40,000 September Jan. ’31 Magor 
Teleeh Mav. Goal C6... cc. c cess 7 Air Dump 30 cu. yd. Saha See arene June Magi 
Lenmg, Chas: & Co., Ines... .......- 1 ank 6,000g. 27 6 Steel 45,800 October December: Am. Car & Fay. 
LOteee WO Geek ck ci newevcesecces 1 Air Dump 100,000 34 #0 Steel 69,800 February February Koppel 
1 Air Dump 100,000 34 0 Steel 69.800 June June Koppel 
Lowisiana & AsWaness..« ...... 00:00 0000 300 S. S. Box 80,000 40 6 Steel 43,500 March August wen. Amer. Car 
200 S. S. Auto 80,000 40 6 Steel 49,500 March September Gen. Amer. Cai 
Louisville & Nashville............... 500 Gondola 100.600 41 3 Steel 44,000 February June Pressed Steel 
300 Hopper 100,000 34 O Steel 45,900 February June Pressed Steel 
soc 36S. S. Box 100,000 40 6 Steel Frame 44,300 February June Mt. Vernon Car 
250 Flat 100,000 45 0 Steel 43,600 February June Presse d Steel 
? 250 Gondola 140,000 45 O Steel 50,000 February June Pullman 
Magnolia Pevcieum Co... 0.5.5.5. oe Tank 80.000 ae Steel September October Gen, Amer. Tank 
PO eee ae 5 Hopper 140,000 41 3 Steel 52,200 September October Standard Steel 
errs 6 Hopper a er oS TeOUMe | sa stas a Am. Car & Fdy. 
eatersn) Serwee COte.. . ..6cccscceves 4 Side Dump — 50,000 19 0O Steel 31,000 February February Koppel 
waaemer Dtoee Car Co... ces eceess 200 ee * es 6 Seem 8 gee September ee Company Shops 
= Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc......... 4 Tank 80,000 ; St. Cent. Sill 62,000 July July-Ang Standard Tank 
Merchants Despatch .........+++-+. 1,200 Refrigerator 70,000 a3. 4 St. Und’frame 56,200 April December Company Shops 
ee SS errr 3 Tank 4,000¢g. 24 3 Steel 33,500 April June Am. Car & Fdy. 
Minneapolis & St. Louis............ 500 ~=S. S. Box 80,000 40 6 Steel 43,800 August Oct.-Dec. zen. Amer. Car 
Minneapolis, St. P. & S. S. Marie.... 200 S. 5S. Box 80,000 40 0O Steel Frame 42,600 March November Siems-Stembel 
‘ 200 Hopper 100,000 34. («9 Steel 44,000 March August Siems-Stembel 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas ............ 100 Hopper 140,000 40 5 Steel 61,900 April August Gen. Amer. Car 
500 Gondola 140,000 41 3 Steel 49,000 January December Company Shops 
25 Caboose __....... 28 3% °# Steel Frame 46,000 November December Company Shops 





+ Wooden Taak 
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Purchaser 
Missouri Pacific 


Mobile & Ohio.... 
Monessen Southwestern 
National Tube Co 


New Orleans Great Northern........ 


ae eee 


New York, New Haven & Hartford... 
Newburgh & South Shore........... 


Peoria Be WHORE. 6 oko ds cee dees 


North American Car Corp.. 


North Western metiigenetes Line 
Northern Pacific. 


Oliver Iron Mining Co..... 


Oregon-Washington R. R. & Nav. 
Otis Steel Co.. 
Pacific Fruit Express..... 

Palace Live Poultry Car Co. 
Panama Railroad 
Panhandle Refining Co..... 
Pennsylvania . 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 


Pennsylvania Tank Line 


Pere Marquette 


Philadelphia Quartz Co. 
Philadelphia Quartz Co. of Cal. 
Philippine Railway...... 


Phillips Petroleum Co. 


Piedmont & Northern 


Publicker Comm. Alcohol Co. 
NS eee : 
‘Roebling, John A., Sons 


St. Louis-San Francisco 


Sanitary Dist. of Chicago.. 
Seaboard Air Line... 


Shell Petroleum Corp. 
Shippers’ Car Line 


* Not included in totals. 


f 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 16,200-gal. 


No. Class 
20 Caboose 
625 Coal 
1 Caboose 
10 Gondola 
3 Flat 
3 Flat 
200 Gondola 
1,000 Auto-Box 
2 Flat 
15 Coke 
3 Gondola 
500 Box 
500 Box 
50 Tank 
75 Tank 
100 Refrigerator 


50 Refrigerator 
51 Refrigerator 


250 Stock 
1,006 Refrigerator 
10 Air Dump 
10 Air Dump 
20 Ore 
6 Hopper 

500 Refrigerator 
15 Poultry 
*5 Refrigerator 
25 Tank 

200 Gondola 

1,500 Gondola 
2 Tank 

3 Tank 

1 Tank 
600 Tank 
8 Tank 

100 Flat 

750 Gondola 

250 Gondola 

250 Box 

1,500 Box 
1,500 Auto Box 

500 Auto Box 

25 Caboose 
5 Tank 

2 Tank 
20 Cane 

15 Cane 

10 Tank 

5 Tank 

z Air Dump 
2 Tank 


10 Caboose 
20 Caboose 


4 Flat 

1 Gondola 

3 Hopper 

14 Auto Box 

25 Dump 
1,000 S. S. Box 
1,000 S. S. Box 

12 Tank 

10 Tank 

50 Tank 

4 Tank 

2 Tank 

1 Tank 

15 Tank 

35 Tank 

30 Tank 


PVIIVSIIVI 9199 181 EPEF TTPO 


Capacity 


140,000 
140,000 
80,000 
100,000 
110,000 
400,000 
80,000 
140,000 
100,000 
100,000 
80,000 
100,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 


30 cu. yd. 
30 cu. yd. 


140,000 


140,000 
30,000 


100,000 
100,000 
140,000 
75,000 
100,000 
80,000 
80,000 


11,097g. 

10,569g. 

80,000 
8,006g. 


100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
10,000g. 
10,000g. 


10,000g. 
6,000g. 


8,000g. 


8,000g. 


RAILWAY AGE 





Length 
Ft. In. Construction Weight 
33.0 St. Und’frame 48,400 
— St. Und’frame..... 
: Steel ; 
31 1 Steel 54,300 
42 U Steel 21,000 
41 — Se ree 44,000 
40 6 Steel 53,500 
44 0 Steel 102,000 
40 0 Steel 49,000 
aE Steel pratatats 
40 6 Steel 50,700 
40 Steel 50,300 
sates ata Steel pln 
a Steel 58,900 
38 1% St. Und’frame 55,000 
32 9% St. Und’frame 54,000 
40 6 Steel Frame 42,900 
34. «OOO Steel 96,000 
34. =«CO«* Steel 87,000 
39—C 0 Steel 65,000 
32 0 Steel 41,700 
39 99% Steel Frame 56,300 
36 5% St. Und’frame 57,800 
34. «0 Steel Frame 50,900 
Spare Steel pany 
65 6 Steel 62,200 
65 6 Steel 62,200 
42 3 Steel 30,100 
24 3 Steel 33,500 
a Ath Steel scgnaiecs 
360 6 Steel 46,506 
360 6 Steel 40,500 
42 1% Steel 37,700 
40 6 Steel 42,800 
50 6 Steel 55,800 
50 6 Steel 60,506 
40 6 Steel 47,500 
40 6 Steel 52,500 
40 6 Steel 53,500 
cb ere Steel Frame ahiais 
32 6% Steel 47,320 
31 6 Steel 43,800 
ee Steel Fata: ve 
ae Steel entaen 
a ataia ss Steel 69,700 
ee ececma Steel 74,700 
23 3 Steel 54,000 
36 6 Steel 44,500 
25 0 Steel 44,000 
39 10% Steel 67,250 
41 6 Steel Frame 45,500 
30.00 Steel 41,500 
40 6 Steel Frame 48,100 
40 6% Steel Frame 45,906 
40 6% Steel Frame 46,300 
35 5 Steel 70,200 
31 6 Steel 45,700 
31 6 Steel 46,300 
27 6 Steel 43,300 
31 6 Steel 47,200 
31 6 Steel 44,600 
31 6 Steel 40,50uU 
31 6 Steel 46,400 
31 6 Steel 40,700 


7737 


WATER CAPM NY tao, 
¢ WARD PENX § 


A.T.& S.F. 100800 


CAPY 


140000 


LT WT 65000 EC 5-30 


ve 





Date of 

Order 
February 
ies 
February 
October 
April 
October 
April 
February 
June 


anuary 
Larch 


April 
December 
March 
March 


June 
April 
arch 

June 
1930 
April 
November 
September 
November 
March 
January 
April 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
July 
july 
June 
June 
May 
May 
February 
October 
Dec. ’29 
November 
June 
December 

une 

une 
May 


January 
April 
April 
April 


January 3, 1931 

Date of 
Delivery Builder 
August St. Louis Car 
1930 Company Shops 
1930 Company Shops 
May Pressed Steel 
May Greenville St. 
December Koppel 

1930 Company Shops 
November Merch. Despatch 
December Merch. Despatch: 
August Standard Steel 
1930 Company Shops 
June-Sept. Company Shops 
Oct.-Feb. ’31 Company Shops 
April Pressed Steel 
July Pressed Steel 
September Pressed Steel 
aun eears Company Shops 
October Company Shops 
August Ryan 

Seen ae Company Shops 
August Magor 
September Koppel 
December St. Louis Car 
uly Canton Car 
July-Sept. Company Shops 
August Compary Shops 
scala alga0% Company Shops 
June Gen. Amer. Tani. 
December Company Shops 
Apr. ’31 Company Shops 
September Am. Car & Fdy. 
December Am. Car & Fdy. 
ee Gen. Amer. Tank 
Mar. -May Pet. Iron Wks. 
June Pet Iron Wks. 
June Bethlehem 
Jure-July Ralston Steel 
May Greenville St. 
October Pressed Steel 
June-Aug. Standard Steel 
May-Aug. Pullman 
Aug.-Sept. Pressed Steei 
Julv Magor 

Aug.-Oct. Am. Car & Fdy. 
August Am. Car & Fdy 
September Koppel 

August Koppel 

August Standard Tank 
July Standard Tank 
September Koppel 
December Pet. Iron Wks. 
July Company Shops 
wea : Company Shops 
August Am. Car & Fdy. 
October Company Shoys 
August Company Shope 
October Company Shops 
eden anna W. Wh. Scraper 
September Pullman 
November Richmond Car 
July Am. Car & Fdy. 
February Am. Car & Fdy 
June Am. Car & Fdy. 
May Am. Car & Fdy 
May Am. Car & Fdy. 
June Am. Car & Fdy. 
May Am. Car & Fdy. 
June Am. Car & Fdy. 
July Am. Car & Fdy. 





Tank Car with Cast- Steel Bottom—Built by General American Tank 











Purchaser 


Sits Ge Co... 066655 


Solvay Process Co. 
Southern Acid & Sulphur Co. 
Southern Pacific 


Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
Standaid Ref. Car Co. 
Stauffer Chemical Co. 

Sun Oil Co 


Tacoma Electrochemical Co... 


Tennessee Copper Co. 
Texas & Pacific.. 

wees Ce...» 

Texas Chemical Co. 
Tidal Refining Co.... 
Union Gas & Electric Co. 
Union Oil Co. of Cal.... 


Union Pacific.......... 


MISSOURI PACIFIC 


Missouri Pacific Drovers’ Caboose—Built by St 


Union Refrigerator Transit Co. 


Union Tank Car Co. 
United Refining Co. 
U. S. N f. : 


Navy 


IIR. os Sanwre cadmnapit~s 


Viscose Co. : 
Wagner Quarries. . 

Warrior River Terminal Co. 
Waugh Brothers, Inc. 


Waukegan Generating Co...... 
Western Electric Co.......... 
Western Fruit Express. . 


Westinghouse E. & M. Co.... 


Westvaco Chlor. Prod. Co. 
White Eagle Oil Corp...... 


White Star Refining Co...... 


Purchaser 
American Smelting & Ref. Co. 
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Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Automobile 
Gondola 
Caboose 
Caboose 
Refrigerator 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Caboose 
Tank 


Refrigerator 
Refrigerator 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 


Refrigerator 
Refrigerator 
Refrigerator 
Refrigerator 
Air Dump 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 


Class 
Gondola 


Capacity 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 

60,000 
9,500g. 

100,000 

100,000 


80,000 
100,000 
100,000 

60.000 
100,000 


100,000 
12,000g. 
80,000 

200.000 

100,000 
80,000 
80,000 

100,000 

140,000 
70,000 


100,000 
11,000g. 
80,000 

100,000 
100,000 
100,000 


110,000 
110,09 
140, 


Capacity 
50.000 





RAILWAY 


Length 
Ft. In. 
40 6 
40 0 
40 6 
40 6 
40 6 
40 6 
40 6 
40 6 
40 6 
40 6 
40 6 
40 6 
42 3 
30 9% 
50 1 
48 0 
30 6 
42 


39 1% 
39 A 
36 8% 
35 2% 
35 2% 
52 0 
28 0 
40 0 
42 11 
38 9% 
37 11% 
40 3% 
40 3% 
32 9 
32 9 
60 0 
34 0 
45 0 
25 8 
25 8 
39 0 
45 0 
33 2% 
33 2% 
42 6 

6 

0 

6 

3 

8! 


® 


Construction 


St. 


St. 


St. 


St. 


=e. 
St. 


Export 


Length 
Ft. Tn. 





Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


Cent. Sill 
Und’ frame 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


~ Steel 


Steel 


Steel 


Steel 


Steel 
Und’ frame 

Steel 

Steel 

Steel 

Steel 

Steel 
Und’frame 

Steel 

Steel 

Steel 

Steel 

Steel 

Steel 
Und '‘fra:ne 
Und’ frame 
Und ‘frame 
Und’ frame 

Steel 

Steel 

Steel 

Steel 

Steel 


Construction 


Steel 


Weighi 
84.800 
5,700 
84,5006 
82,800 
82,900 
68,600 
68,800 
69,000 
69,200 
67,701: 
67,906 
67,800 
30,100 
54,700 
61,200 
51.000 


57,060 
66,500 
41,200 


58,200 
49,000 
39,000 
46,000 
65,000 
57,000 


85.800 
86,300 
35,000 
43,300 
50,600 
50,660 


42,500 
42,500 
58.006 
71,400 
52.200 
52,800 
50,6006 
57,300 
63,100 
50,200 
56,200 
84,060 
84,006 
71,200 
46,800 
30,100 
43,500 
46,000 


Weight 





. Louis Car Company 


Date ot 
Order 
January 


May 


July 
January 
arch 
January 
January 
March 
November 
January 
Tanuary 
June 
August 
March 
February 
October 
January 
February 
January 
January 
Tanuary 
May 
Tune 
October 


September 
February 
Tune 
Tuly 

Tuly 

July 
March 
May 
October 
July 
January 
April 
October 
October 
September 
June 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
January 
February 
February 
June 


Date of 
Order 
August 


Date of 
Detivery 
April 
June 
Tune 
Septembe 
Septem € 
July 

July 

July 
July 
Septemb« 
Septembe 
sentembe 
January 
May 
Tune 
Tune 
1930 
septer 
jan.” 
April 

arch 

June 
Decembe 
April 
December: 
March 


May 
June 
April 


November 


Feb. ’31 
1930 
1930 
May 
Tuly 
October 
Octobe r 
Ictober 


July 

Tan. ’3i 
Octe ber 
Tanuary 
July 

October 
Octeber 


November 


August 


September 


October 


Novembe 
December 


Tay 
Tanuary 
February 
May 


September 


Date of 
Delivery 
October 








A Car & Fdy 
Al Ca & Fdy 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Al Car & Fdy 
Al ( & Fdy 
At ( & Fdy 
Ar ( & Fdy 
At ( & Fdy 
Am. C & Fdy 
St 4 nk 
yt ink 
st Tank 
\ ( & Fdy. 
: { & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 
R stor Steel 
Compa Shor 
Gt. Ne Shops 
kK list r 
Ge Ame Tank 
Standard Tank 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Ge \ Tank 
P, 
\1 ( & Fdy. 
Ar Car & Fady. 
Gen. Amer. Tank 
St. Louis Car 
Gen. Amer. Tank 
Com, Shops 
Gen. Amer. Tank 
Gen. Amer. Tank 
St. Lot Car 
Ge Amer. Car 
Co any Shons 
Cor Shops 
Am. C: & Fdvy 
Stand Tank 
Am, ( & Fdy 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Gen, ae 
Va. Bi 
Va. Bt e & Tron 
Presse Steel 
IK 
Pul 
Koy 
Kor 
Mt Ca 
Koy 
( t Shops 
Cr na Shops 
( pz Shops 
mpa Shops 
Koppel 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am, C & Fdy. 
Gen. Amer. Tank 
Pet. Iron Wks. 
Builder 
Koppel 
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Purchaser 
Anderson, Meyer & Co., Ltd.... 


Anglo-Chilean Cons. Nit. Corp. 


Anglo-Mexican Petroleum Co. 


Asiatic Petroleum 


Cia Azuerera Del Mante 
Central Aguirre Sugar Co. 


Huasteca Petroleum Co,........ 
International Products Corp 


J. L. DeS.Usina Bom Jesus (Santos) 


Jeronymo Mines (Brazil)........ 
Mexican Pctroleum Corp......... 


Mexican Railway 


National Rys. of Mexico 
Pan.-Amer. 


South African Rys. 
Standard Oil of N. J. 


OS 2 LS re 
United Sugar Cos., S. A... 
Usina Santa Thereginba, S. A. 


* Not included in totals 


Purchase: 


Canadian National 


Canadian Pacific 


International Rys. of Cent. Am..... 


ae ho 


Abi 


coos: wo 


to bo 
+ ON UW lor lowe 


250 


25 


Class Capacity 
Gondola 40,000 
Flat 28,000 
Gondola 28,000 
Ss Box 28,000 
Saws 28,000 
Gondola 60,000 
Flat 44,000 
S. S. Box 44,000 
Side Dump 60,000 
Air Dump Reon 
Tank 5,338g. 
Tank 6,640g 
Tank 6,000g. 
Tank 80,000 
Cane 40,000 
Box 40,000 
Cane 30,000 
Tank 80,000 
Logging 30.000 
Stock 50,000 
Dump 40,000 
Cane 20,000 
Coal 66,000 
Tank 100,000 
Tank 100,000 
Box 60,000 
Auto 60,000 
_ Flat 80,000 
Caboose... 
Caboose __.......... 
ae 
Tank 9,725¢. 
Ore 80,000 
Tank 6,000g. 
Banana , 
Cane 80,000 
Cane 40,000 
Box 50,000 
Class Capacity 
Box 100,000 
Flat 140,000 
Refrigerator 
Refrigerator 
Coal 150,000 
Refrigerator 60,000 
Ore 160,000 
Ore 160,000 
Flat 266,000 
Refrigerator ...... 
| a 


30cu.yd. 
150,000 


Air Dump 
Gondola 
Tank 


RAILWAY AGE 





Length 

Ft. In. Construction Weight 
aor Steel sieneens 
ee 
tl ae Steel nee 
Steel ..... 
eG os Steel ees 
22° 9 Steel 40,000 
22 4 Steel 16,425 
22 4 Steel Frame 23.300 
Nh Steel Sa aa 
‘eae Steel 32,600 
errr Steel 30,300 
ere Steel Rae 
Kiceukea Steel re 
ep Steel eee 
piateiess Steel ites 
ares Steel aed 
31 6 Steel 46,500 
sede bk Steel sins 
360 (COO Steel Frame 27,385 
20 ees 28,800 
as ree Steel Ne 
a 6 6g Steel 31,000 
36 8% Steel 60,25C 
360 8% Steel 53,400 
26 «(OO ee 
40 6 ae wee 
41 0 a 
24 0 Steel Frame __......... 
34 10 "Steel 56,000 
28 «(0 Steel 36,000 

Steel 
47,3 Steel — 41,000 
evs 

Steel 


Canada 


Length 

Ft. In. Construction Weight 
40 6 Steel Frame 44,600 
41 8 Steel 57,900 
41 6 St. Und’frame 57,700 
40 0 St. Und’frame 62,400 
27 0 Steel 49,500 
23 9 Steel 30.900 
54 5 Steel 106,800 
a lak eee: 


Date of 
Order 


February 
January 
August 
March 
March 
November 
August 
August 
May 

May 
October 
March 
February 
May 

June 
August 
February 
February 
September 
September 
September 
November 
June 
April 

June 

June 
March 
March 


Date of 
Order 


Dec. *29 
Dec. ’29 
December 
February 
February 
May 
April 
August 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 


Pacific Fruit Express Refrigerator Car—-Built by American Car & Foundry Company 


Date of 
Delivery 


October 
October 
October 
October 
‘Jctober 
December 
Mar.-Apr. 
April 
April 
June 
June 

Jan. ’31 
December 
November 
August 
August 
November 
May 

May 

July 
August 
November 
May 

May 
December 
December 


Cctober 


1930 

1930 

1930 

Jan. *31 
September 
August 


September 
July 
July 


Date of 

Delivery 
May 
February 
1930 


May 
June 
Tuly 
August 
October 


1931 
1931 
1931 
1931 
1931 





January 3, 1931 





Builder 


Koppel 
Koppel 
Koppel 
Koppel 
Koppel 
Pressed Steel 
Magor 
Magor 
Koppel 
Magor 
Gen. Amer. 
Gen. Amer. 
Koppel 
Koppel 
Koppel 
Koppel 
Koppel 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Koppel 

Gregg 

W. Wh. Scraper 
Koppel 

Standard Steel 
Gen. Amer. Tank 
Gen. Amer. Tank 
Koppel 

Koppel 

Koppel 

Am. Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Standard Steei 
Standard Steel 
Koppel 

Magor 

Standard Steel 
Koppel 

Koppel 


Tank 
Tank 


Builder 


National Steel 
Can. Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Can. Car & Fdy. 
National Steel 
Can. Car & Fdy. 
Eastern Car 
Company Shops 
National Steel 
Eastern Car 
Can. Car & Fdy. 
Can. Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 


The 1930 Passenger Car Orders 





Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Dining Car Equipped for 
Conditioning the Air 


the United States for passenger train cars, ex- 

clusive of rail motor cars, which are considered 
in a separate article, totaled 667—-somewhat more than 
one-fourth the 2,303 cars purchased in 1929, and less 
than the number ordered in any other year since the 
post-war depression of 1921. Continued loss of passen- 
ger traffic and the current general depression in all lines 
of industry combined to force a drastic curtailment in 
the buying of this class of railway equipment, with the 
result that 1930 ranks as the fourth poorest year in this 


O RDERS placed during 1930 by the railroads of 





Table I—Passenger Car Orders of 1930 


OE SES VICE Ge WN NIE RMON Fo oho Sos ois. owns wee Rees ei meee 667 
For service in Canada ........ 
For export to other countries . 





Grand total .......<.2. 





respect since 1901. Only in 1918, 1919 and 1921 have 
passenger train car orders been less than in 1930, and 
only in these four years has the total number of cars 
ordered been. less than 1,000. 

In contrast to the figures given above, 203 passenger 
train cars were ordered during the year by Canadian 
roads for use in Canada. This figure, although exceed- 
ed five times since 1918. and by no means a record, is 
much larger than the 122 cars ordered in Canada last 
year, and is also well above the average orders for the 
12 years from 1918 to 1929, inclusive. For the second 
successive year the Canadian Pacific was the largest 
buyer. 

Passenger cars ordered in the United States for ex- 
port use in 1930 numbered 15, less than half the 33 
ordered in 1929, and below the corresponding figure 
for any other year since 1915, with the exception of 
1923. 


The year’s largest group of orders was placed, as in 
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Only 667 cars ordered for domes- 

tic use, making 1930 poorest year 

since 1921—Canadian orders in- 
crease from 1929 


By Gardner C. Hudson 


Associate Editor, Railway Age 


Buffet-Library Car Built 
Last Year for the Santa Fe 


« D4 
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Below: Missouri Pacific 
Coach—Right: Southern 
Pacific Lounge Car 
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Some Examples of Interiors of 

Passenger Cars Built in 1930— 

Top: Delaware & Hudson Dining 

Car—Center: Baltimore & Ohio 
Lounge Car 
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the case of freight cars and locomotives, by three Van 
Sweringen lines, which ordered a total of 131 cars— 
71 for the Chesapeake & Ohio, 40 for the Erie and 20 
for the Pere Marquette. The other principal buyers 
were the Pullman Company, 94, including 60 sleeping 
cars; the Reading, 80, including 70 multiple unit cars; 
the New York Central, 50 milk and 10 dining cars, 
and the Long Island, 45 multiple unit cars. 

From the viewpoint of passenger car orders, the first 
quarter was easily the best period of the year. Rising 
from 58 in January and 134 in February to the year’s 
peak of 169 in March, orders for the first three months 
totaled 361, or nearly half of all the cars purchased in 





Table 1!—Orders for Passenger Cars Since 1901 
Domestic Orders Only 


Passenger Passenger 
Year cars ear cars 
ER ig 6.6.46 come pe Rere ewe 2,879 ae peor ecersrealmiere ena 4,514 
Sac teat dumearwas 3,459 So afisoco'e, +. ge Seiad 3,881 
Din sors arse ecwaneineis 2,310 SS eer ere 2,623 
NE asi Sins <corr OOS AG aS 2,413 Sey een 3,642 
RG aG pws twee ran eaten 3,289 Ln SRE eee 3,124 
Rare! tig: atara ela alatenete: 5: ondcewee 3,402 PEE casera sbewswemewwals 1,674 
Re meer 1,791 We cccttieaccicaaiteces 1,978 
(ee er 1,319 

Domestic and Foreign 
Year Domestic Canadian Export Total 
SUMED: oixia wiser vino Oase ee Rien ; ae 109 2,411 
ee ee ere 1,124 ae 43 1,167 
xg rare calelayerniiceinr + wiles 9 22 26 57 
RN ics. Saks aisidvagicis ei ecetaiate esto 292 347 143 782 
DN aero ee sre canta wrens 1,781 275 38 2,094 
NE Go ecraravare ata oie od austsiel 246 91 155 492 
SES ata) a- hacia ok enieeoon ae 2,382 87 19 2,488 
EE Reker ears 2,214 263 2,483 
DED gidcas Suse waseecee 2,554 100 25 2,679 
DU Siu bre ence Kasra elacereoentes 2,191 50 76 2,517 
I a Gistecs cute ers aoe oe -alaaate 1,868 236 58 2,162 
Rear eee or 1,612 143 48 1,803 
BE, ewig. < ssn op oar neces tae 1,930 334 29 2,293 
(SRE ers eee 2,303 122 33 2,458 
EER ses are er eee 667 203 15 885 





the entire twelve months. April and May orders stood 
at 70 and 72, respectively, but September was the only 
other month in which more than 35 passenger cars were 
ordered. 

The number of passenger train cars built during 1930 
for domestic service in the United States was 1,264, 
almost the same as the production figure for 1929, 
but slightly below the corresponding totals for other 
years since 1922. Construction of 40 passenger cars 
for export from this country doubled the 1929 export 
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production figure of 20 cars; while Canadian produc- 
tion, of cars for use in Canada, totaled 210, and ex- 
ceeded by a wide margin the 162 cars built for the 
same purpose in 1929. As in the case of other equip- 
ment statistics, it is necessary to bear in mind the 
difference between figures showing cars ordered and 
those showing cars built. 

The list of orders which follows has been tabulated 
in the usual manner, railroad reports being checked 





Table I1l—Passenger Cars Built in 1930 


United States Canada Tot 

SOS eee Rae re 1,264 210 tars 
PN ire Siv bs ae iats vivbaoae 40 eae 40 

’ ; 1,304 210 1,514 

Comparison with: Previous Years 

Year Domestic Foreign Total 
NE iar cale a ableton eee Ae 1,201 104 1,305 
A aisles Siva cyiateonsn. x Oe 1,515 121 1,636 
Ee Diet a eee ee eee 1,949 106 2,055 
I eet esis secsesetein’ai aw weteldve urarataie-@ikiyere From 1902 to 1907 1,948 
WN at aig a8t ors leone otalaceie nlite antere passenger car figures 2,007 
RE Re Aitratiatinad cm amici etchionake in these two columns 2,144 
BI ea clas ins ere wollen ari included in corre- 2,551 
READ aaa, AGRA a Whe acai we los Gteearoreue sponding freight car 3,167 
NR ea ecs Soa alore eran ascuea eis Sivsew columns. 5,457 
RT eis ile Gicras ele teie ioe apecvtsiate orstareckumase 1,645 71 1,716 
SE RS ee eee Oe 2,698 151 2,849 
deca a Wchatd eases deiesits aiiastos angen eves la 4,136 276 4,412 
ake scaneresclee a vie eisiGs aie eisia 3,938 308 4,246 
BONG xe ss. et svia eeisivaio ware 2,822 238 3,060 





* Includes Canadian output. 
t Includes Canadian output and equipment built in company shops. 


United States Canadian 
eid A 





Grand 


rs ~~ 2 \ 

Year Domestic Foreign Total Domestic Foreign Total total 
i) ere 2,559 220 2,779 517 Rraets 517 3,296 
oe ee 3,310 56 3,366 325 a 325 3,691 
i 1,852 14 1,866 83 83 1,949 
a 1,732 70 1,802 37 37 1,839 
CL ae »924 31 1,955 45 45 2,000 
i 1,480 92 1,572 1 1 1,503 
i Aare 306 85 391 160 : 160 551 
a 1,272 168 1,440 ea ; eer 
ee 1,275 39 1,314 361 361 1,675 
eee 676 144 820 71 - 71 891 
ee 1,507 29 1,536 Sea im 
a ae 2,150 63 2,213 167 167 2,380 
ee 2,363 50 2,413 aie : <n ae 
See 2,184 102 2,286 285 285 2,571 
| es 1,785 50 1,835 126 126 1,961 
ae 1,356 15 1,371 237 237 1,608 
os 1,254 20 1,274 162 162 1,436 
T9590 aioe 1,264 40 1,304 210 210 1,514 





against and enlarged from lists of orders supplied by 
car builders, largely through the courtesy of the Amer- 
ican Railway Car Institute, and from reports of orders 
published weekly in the Equipment and Supplies col- 
umn of the Railway Age. Except where otherwise 
noted, construction is assumed to be all-steel. 











Passenger Car Orders in 1930 


For Service in the United States 


Purchaser 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


Atlanta & West Point 


and Western Ry. of Alabama 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Bingham, 
Boston & 


po eee 


Central of New Jersey.. 


Chesapeake & Ohio....... 


RM 6c hc iccookcaneun 


Chicago & North Western..... 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Chic., Milwaukee, St. P. & Pac 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


=F 
nNo- 


’S 
MUUAN LAH NOD 


i 


— pe — 
NVWHVOUOH KH PROADAUULHON 


— 


Class 
Horse 
Cafe-Obs. 


Pass & Bagg. 
Express 
Private 
Dining 

s —— 

mok.-Bagg. 
Coach 
Pass. & Bagg. 


oac 


Pass. & 


Pass., B. & M. 


Mail & Exp. 
Chair 
Baggage 
Coach 
Dining 
Dining 
Mail & Exp. 
Baggage 
Coach 
Parlor 
Parlor 


Length 
Ft. In. 
sz; 3 
76 10% 
72 8% 
84 4% 
81 1% 
$1 5% 
81 5% 
72 5% 
72 5% 

8 6% 
78 6% 
78 6% 
78 6% 
76 10% 
76 10% 
73 114 
82 11% 
70 
78 7 
85 a 
85 4 
70 «6—0 
74 6 
74 6 
74 6 


Seating 

Capacity Weight 
af 170,000 

35 135,000 
_ 188,000 
36 158,000 
68 134,000 
ad 134,000 
86 110,000 
62 110,000 
45 142,000 
54 142,000 
64 142,000 
64 142,000 
40 138,500 
36 138,500 
134,000 
72 146,500 
138,000 
100 107,000 
36 183,000 
42 183,000 
134,100 
83 146,600 
41 154,750 
42 154,750 


Date of 
Order 
November 
December 


February 


1930 
July 


February 
Dec. ’29 


December 
Jan. ’31 
Jan. ’31 
December 
December 
November 
November 
November 
November 
Jan. ’31 
Jan. ’31 
September 
Jan. ’31 
1930 

1930 


August 


Builder 
Pullman 
Pullman 


Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Osgood Bradley 
Osgood Bradiey 
Pressed Sieel 


Pressed Steel 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Standard Steei 
Standard Steel 
Pressed Steel 
St. Louis Car 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Pullman 


Company Shops 
Sompany Shops 
Puliman 
Pullman 
Company Shops 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman 
Puilman 
Pullman 
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Passenger Car Orders from 1901 to 1930 








Length Seating Date of Date of 
Purchaser No. Class Ft. In. Capacity Weight Order Delivery 
BE 50s Cae eae OS em oR OLESEN ERS 3 Dining 82 7% 36 171,600 May July 
20 Sub. Coach 75 5% 88 104,300 June Sept.-Oct. 
3 Bagg. & - Mail 73 11% ne 137,300 June November 
2 Bagg. & Mail 64 6% 117,300 September 
7 Coach 79 3% 60 152,000 .. a re 
5 Express 73 5% ; 131,500 July. 
Green Bay & Western 3 | eh eee ; te 1930 
Illinois Terminal Seta wes TZ Room-Cars 57 0 - 87,000 March August 
Kewaunee, Green Bay & Western 2 Mail & Bagg. _— ; is 1930 
Long Island leis dara eel bial ieee 25 M. U. Coach 63 11 72 117,000 March November 
20 M. U. Coach 63 11 72 117,000 March October 
Louisville & Nashville 3 Dining 81 8 36 169,000 March November 
4 Pass. & Bagg. 74 4% 36 142,400 March November 
4 Pass. & Smok. 77 9% 78 145,100 March November 
2 Bagge. & Mail 72 934 RS 140,200 March November 
10 Baggage 72 9% 140,000 March November 
Maine Central 5 Coach 72 2 68 134,000 July Jan. ’31 
Z Pass. & Bagg. 75 1 44 134,000 July Jan. 731 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas ......... 3 Dining 81 7% 36 185,000 May Feb. °31 
Missouri Pacific 2 Lounge 80 0 37 170,300 January June 
5 Coach 70 0 77 154,880 Dec. ’29 July 
) Coach 70 600 65 154,880 Dec. ’29 July 
3 Dining & Club 70 60 38 163,400 Dec. ’29 Aucust 
2 Dining & Par. 70 0 38 163,400 1929 August 
Mew Vor Cetra . i ..cccvcccecs. 10 Dining 74 4% 36 174,300 January August 
50 Milk 52 3% 85,000 August Feb. 731 
New York, New Haven & Hartford.. 12 M. U. Coach 79 7% 120 176,000 Tanuary December 
19 M. U. Trailer 79 7%4 120 103,600 January December 
2 M. tI Trailer 79 7% 87 193,600 January December 
1 Club 84 5! 62 123,000 March May 
Northwestern Pacific............ 7 M. U. Coach 72 413 9:3 110,96.) April November 
2 M. U. Trailer 72 4 103 79,290 April November 
Panama Baetlread. ... occ ciccvccecvses »% Coach 70 0 72 7 ) 1930 
*s§ Pass. Serv 34 2% ‘ 42,600 1930 
Se I 56.55 5 00 swe creer eens s 12 Express 70 8% 132,000 January October 
: 8 Coach 78 6% 45 153,300 January November 
i 60 Sleeping é . 1930 
{ Parlor, 
34! Observation, ree Nah ; 1930 
| Parlor-Obs. 
NN 25.16 co nanes Res Weer es 10 Baggage 70 +O 132,100 May October 
61 M. U. Coach 63 0 86 133,000 April Mar. ’31 
7 M. UU. ¥. & B. 63 0 62 133,000 April Mar. ’31 
2M. UP. BOM. 63 0 38 133,000 April Mar. ’31 
| ee a 5 Dining 83 6 36 175,200 March October 
3 Observation 83 6 34 173,000 April November 
1 Lounge 83 6 38 173,000 April November 
10 Baggage 70 0 ; 132,200 February September 
D2 ED . ox. as 2b we oe oe ew an 3 Lounge 83 6 37 170,000 1930 era 
SD SUIS 5s ofa Sivii.w awlen ce wikmesdeas 10 Chair 83 0 72 150,000 July December 
10 Baggage 69 0 126,000 July Jan. ’31 
1 Bagg. & Mail 69 0 133,000 July Jan. ’31 
+ Composite 
* Not included in totals 
Export 
Length Seating Date of Date of 
Purchaser No. Class Ft. In. Capacity Weight Order Delivery 
International Rys. of Cent. Am. 5 Coach 50 O 40,758 Dec. ’29 April 
7 Coach sO. 60 a 37,526 Dec. ’29 April 
- 3 Baggage 50.6 0 as 38,354 Dec. ’2 April 
National Rys. of Mexico............ “00 - <heeetueee sé ereenee ne 8 ube | aS Sts 1930 
* Not included in totals 
Canada 
Length Seating Date of Date of 
_ Purchaser — : No. Class rt. i. Capacity Weight Order Delivery 
ee Yer eee 12 Lounge 84 7% 36 178,000 February July 
12 Sleeping 84 7% 40 173,300 January May 
5 Dining 86 10% 36 179,400 January June 
’ : : 5 Baggage 60 10% 116,500 April August 
ER e -ee 50 Sleeping 81 0 60 183,000 January Feb. ’31 
2 Night Sleeper 81 0 : 180,100 February November 
5 Compartment 81 0 40 186,000 February August 
14 Parlour 81 0 34 172,600 February November 
8 Dining 80 7 36 187,600 February Jan. 731 
7 Smoking 81 0 88 165,800 February November 
13 Coach 81 0 82 167,800 February October 
3 Mail. B.& Exp. 80 7 159,600 February July 
10 Baggage 80 7 is 156,000 February October 
15 ee idéeeewes et, % Berens December 1931 
6 Sleeping —....... os 028) meeesee December 1931 
4 | RPS creer bn. feet December 1931 
10 I pace aety ae agate December 1931 
10  - § <eceeses al > °C earonmet December 1931 
10 i ee ce ~ yeeeee Narember 1931 
NED orcs inaenOokiontaaglians re Sleeping 61 4 32 90,261 lee - 
“9 Dining 56 9 21 85,836 1930 By 
ree 2 Mail & Exp. 84 7% ae 160,700 May July 


* Not included in totals. 


Builder 
Pullman 
Standard Stee! 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Bethlehem 
Pullman 
Am. Car &.Fdy. 
Company Shors 
St. Louis Car 
Company Shops 
Pressed Steel 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am, Car & Fds 
Am. Car & Fey. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 
Osgood Bradley 
Osgood Bradley 
Am. Car & Fédv. 
Pullman 
St. Louis Car 
St. Lonis Car 
Pullmar 
Pul!mar: 
Pullman 
Merch. Despatch 
Osgood Bradley 
Osgood Bradle 
Osgood Bradley 
Osgood Bradle: 
St. Louis Car 
St. Lowis Car 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Pullmar 
Pullman 


Pullmar 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Bethlehem 
Bethlehem 
Bethlehem 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Pressed Steel 
Puilman 
Pullman 
Pressec Steel 
Pressed Steel 


Tkuilcer 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fay. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 


Builder 
Can. Car & Fdy. 
Can. Car & Fdy. 
Can. Car & Fdy. 
National Stee! 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Compar:y Shops 
Company Shops 
Compar.y Shops 
Can. Car & Fay. 
National Steel 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Can. Car & Fdy. 
Nationa: Steei 
National Steel 
Can. Car & Fdy. 








URING the past year there was a marked decline 
in the purchase of all classes of machine tools and 
shop equipment, with the exception of material- 

handling equipment. The 84 roads reporting their pur- 
chases represent 88 per cent of the total route mileage 
of the North American Continent, the remaining 12 per 
cent including three large systems. 

The 84 railroads reported the purchase of 2,316 units 
which is a decrease of 374 from the orders placed the 
preceding year when 88 railroads, representing 89 per 
cent of the route mileage of the continent reported. It is 
also a decrease of 61 units under the purchases of 1928 
when 87 railroads, representing 85 per cent of the route 
mileage, placed orders for 2,377 units of this type of 
equipment. The 2,316 unit purchases last year is an in- 
crease of 44 units over the 2,172 units ordered in 1927 
by 99 railroads, representing 88 per cent of the total 


MACHINE TOOLS 
ORDERED IN 1930 






Returns are indicative of the 
general business depression 
—Orders for material-han- 


dling equipment increase 


By W. J. Hargest 
Associate Editor, Railway Age 


route mileage, and a decrease of 1,141 from the 3,457 
units ordered in 1926 by 97 railroads, representing 84 
per cent of the total route mileage. 

There was a very considerable increase in 1930 over 
1929 in the purchase of the group of electric, gas and 
trailer equipment for the handling of materials. Exclu- 
sive of the latter, there was a decrease in 1930 of 949 
units in all other machine and equipment groups from 


at 


the total number purchased during 1929. Specific items 


of equipment which were purchased in approximately 
equal or greater quantities in 1930 than in 1929 include 
wheel lathes, portable boring, facing and drilling equip- 


ment, wheel and other types of presses, power hammers, 
bull-dozers, flue welders, blowers, surfacers and joint- 
ers, air hoists, chain hoists, air-brake 
motors. 


test and 


1 
racks 


Trend of Seven Years 


The table shows the fluctuations of purchases of ma- 
chine tool and shop equipment over a seven-year period 
and reveals the extent of the decline in orders placed dur- 
ing 1930 for the various items tabulated 
of large size were equipped during 1930. 

Although the 1930 orders for axle, engine 


No new shops 


and tur- 
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An Orderly Locomotive Machine Shop 


99 











100 


ret lathes fell off practically 39 per cent from the pur- 
chases of 1929, 25 axle lathes, 84 engine lathes, and 24 
turret lathes were purchased. Orders were placed for 24 





Machine Tools and Shop Equipment Purchased 
Over a Seven-Year Period 


1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 
Lathes 
I res Sova ana at ive eet gia ag \ a oe. or oe; ee Ye 
IE ‘sniaieshacurtacerioia! war gtateeluticarait sahacs 84 134 115 149 236 178 209 
0 ea ee eee “Ho @26@ &@ SH SS 5:1 93 
EE lake oak Scio wdians Ghee a ans 24 25 11 14 32 34 26 
Drill Presses 
ea ae eee 31 42 31 48 93 65 71 


WOPUGn GING GUUS. 0.655560 ese 35 121 63 92 203 114 107 


PE npc gceneydede cee ween demas 13 9 12.23 D8 2 4 
DD: -condevdthnea etcnauanedsens 20 53 42 4 75 70 874 
NC Ee ee ee 2 11 6 8 7 9 13 
Boring Mills 

TS eee 4 7 8 4 13 13 16 

Vertical and others.............. 31 53 46 49 93 56 64 
Milling Machines 

OS EERE r ee eee Zz 4 5 8 26 15 18 

Horizontal and others .......... 16 0 3=633 24 19 37 -23 32 
Grinding Machines 

CUNINEL. céceedce sour edeskene 2 8 13 10 20 9 13 

See ee 8 130 7 32 20 36 20 

DO" dracidinin dadibe Go eaewe were 1 27 10 10 22 14 17 

Double end, tool and others...... 182 258 224 236 346 232 190 
Mietal Cutting SAWS opcccccccececs 28 35 29 31 68 40 36 
Portable boring, facing and turning 

RD SGceeepanannene baw s 29 30 34 29 80 58 #=5i1 

Bolt threaders and cutters ........ 13 43 @ 30 54 53 54 
Pipe cutters and threaders ........ 22 50 35 45 66 40 42 
Presses 

CE id ch ae aac dk Ga eo ave atinw Siem 20 13 47s 22 2 

I Ng ero tas Ae oa ip gece nid 30 33 50 42 74 60 £58 
Hammers 

EN Miki ee enaheaee outages 7 8 18 12 37 34 19 

eer oeeeenaeeee 13 15 21 18 24 10 12 
Forging Machines 

ard oii es bw a abo ow ch 4 5 2 9 5 6 11 

MN Sind bce Oo Ktees eared one's > ae 3 5 20 6 12 
LEE ne rane eee 3 10 10 4 30 15 13 
Ee ee Ce ere 18 36 42° 23 ae) | 41 
Combination Punch and shear 8 16 16 20 39 33 22 
Flue Shop Machinery 

We WEES cccvecteces 5 7 9 12 16 2 ‘ZZ 

Miscellaneous ............ 4 20 14 24 11 19 32 
Boiler Shop Machinery 

Dalia y auda 6 oR Ad owe oes 1 6 9 4 17. = (21 17 

ME isc cietewem anes. eens 3 12 9 9 14 9 12 
Riveters 12 37 7 5 15 8 ae 
EE Te Tee Or Teer 37 40 53 37 100 97 es 
Furnaces 

- De anteaans Ravens 32 52 64 53 68 63 

Electric and OM Ee a ane 27 118 43 27 18 96 

Woodworking Machinery 

Boring machines ...... 4 15 11 12 9 8 10 

7 Se ee 5 15 Ss Hh di 16 8613 

Surfacers and jointers .......... 23 16 18 i “<2 6 67 17 

err nn rere re ree + 13 7 5 11 11 12 

Wood cutting saws ..........-- 19 31 33 57 93 64 62 

SS peeetee eh rae kien ee tied 25 40 32 24 39 44 32 
SE COND, og ecw kcc esa tue es 7 2 39 32 50 23 
Car and loco. hoists and drop tables 40 65 60 63 24 14 
Hoists 

PEN SES SEES a, eae ee ee eer ne 84 66 75 53 116 101 

Pe. cen cwehan bade de baeeds 82 177 44 56 54 51 

Sd mig Lie ci eras al gnderoiae a miace ee 34 30 42 85 41 78 
Trucks 

ee bibbeerekesevers 71 64 90 55 98 114 

RL ER i SR ea eae a ea 66 126 65 33 76 17 

CE: cea wenedbe toes ect emawe Jeo i357 SSS Use 235 85 
Air-brake test racks 11 160- 0 4 2 & 
Air compressors 39 66 52 64 82 54 
EE Pbk ahaa witcewe nat eeee-s 115 124 101 122 138 #27 
UOOUTIO WEIEEES cccciccceedecctecce 69 96 72 46 158 110 





wheel lathes as compared with 25 in 1929. The total of 
157 compares with 363, 310, 395, 223, 189 and 240 for 
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en- 


1924 to 1929, inclusive. Of these, 60 per cent were 
gine lathes. During the period 1924 to 1930, inclusive, 
drilling machines ordered numbered 178, 179, 296, 140, 
94, 162 and 66. The total number of pianers, shapers 
and slotters ordered during the same period totaled 127. 
104, 121, 77, 60, 83 and 35, the purchases of 1930 rep- 
resenting a decrease of 58 per cent under the purchases 
of 1929. The purchases of boring mills during 1930 
was off 42 per cent from 1929. Milling machines, all 
types of grinding machines, metal cutting saws, bol: 
threaders and pipe threaders and cutters also showed a 
marked decrease in purchases as compared with the pre- 
ceding year. 

The total number of orders for presses, hammers, 
forging machines, punches, shears and combination punch 
and shears placed during the past seven years were 208, 
215, 325, 150, 126, and 106, respectively. This repre- 
sents a decrease of 16 per cent for 1930 as compared 
with the purchases of 1929. The purchases of wheel 
and other types of presses exceeded by four the 
purchases of 1929. The orders for various types 
of power hammers fell off slightly from the num- 
ber purchased during the preceding year, the 1930 pur- 
chases totaling 20, while those of 1929 totaled 23. 

Of the flue and boiler-shop equipment orders, the flue 
welders were the only ones which approached the total 
for 1929. The orders in this group, which include flue 
welders, miscellaneous flue shop machinery, flangers and 
forming rolls, totaled 13, which represents a decrease of 
71 per cent from the purchases of 1929. In the orders 
placed for riveters, oil furnaces and electric furnaces, 
there was a decrease of 67, 38, and 77 per cent, respec- 
tively. The orders for woodworking machinery placed dur- 
ing 1930 were off 43 per cent as compared with 1929, Dur- 
ing the past seven years, beginning with 1924, the rail- 
roads ordered 146, 60, 216, 124, 110, 130, and 80 units, 
respectively, of this type of equipment, which includes 
bores, mortissers, surfacers, tenoners, and saws. Of this 
group, the purchases of surfacers and jointers were the 
only ones to exceed the purchases of the preceding year. 


Material-Handling Equipment 


During the past year there was an increase in the pur- 
chases of air and chain hoists, but a decrease in the pur- 
chases of electric hoists. The only other group of equip- 
ment which showed a marked increase in purchases dur- 
ing 1930 was that of electric trucks, gas trucks, and 
trailers, although individually the orders placed for gas 
trucks during 1930 was 48 per cent less than the orders 
placed in 1929. The orders placed for this type of equip- 
ment as a group, however, represent an increase of 165 
per cent over the orders placed in 1929. 
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Gulf, Mobile & Northern Gas-Electric Rail Motor Car Model 860 with Single Power Plant 
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Business Depression 


Power plants of 600 hp. capacity installed in 


several cars—Electric transmission used 


on all cars for public service roads 


By C. B. Peck 
Mechanical Department Editor, Railway Age 


RKDERS for 56 rail motor cars and 11 trailers 
were placed with the builders in the United 
States and Canada in 1930. As is the case with 
other types of equipment, this marks a decided recession 
in the number of motor cars ordered in 1929. During 





Orders for Rail Motor Cars and Trailers 
1922 1923 1924 1925 192€ 1927 1928 1929 1930 
5 + i7S «6132 4 


For service in U S....... 51 77 120 149 142 180 5 
For service in Canada.... 7 3 12 7 4 9 10 10 8 
Me MNGi ss cau nescmaas 1 22 R a £2 9 28 3 
: | ee reer 59 102 132 190 178 201 194 169 65 
Mt WR. kb ccudeaioeees 50 93 ‘112 i713 163 176 172. 159 56 
9 


i ee ee oe 9 9 20 19 17 2 2 i! 





only one year since orders for this class of equipment 
have been tabulated in the Railway Age have fewer cars 
been purchased. In 1922, the first year for which these 
records were kept, 50 motor cars and 9 trailers were 
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Canadian National Oil-Electric Rail Motor Car Built by the Canadian Car & Foundry Company, Ltd 
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ordered. In 1923 the number of motor cars ordered in- 
creased to 93, with no increase in the number of trailers. 
The largest number of motor cars ordered in any year 





Power Plant Capacity of Rail Motor Cars, U. S. and Canada 

Horsepower 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Se Nee 653 beso seers : 13 14 5 6 2 
Over 100 to and including 125. ene 5 7 ] 3 : 
Over 125 to and including 150....... 
Over 150 to and inciuding 175....... 20 1 ] 
Over 175 to and including 200....... k 3 1 
Over 200 to and including 250....... 36 65 43 13 
Over 250 to and including 300...... 2 26 7¢ 64 
Over 300 to and including 350....... 3 
Over 350 to and including 
Over 400 to and including 450....... 8 
Over 450 to and including 500.. “a 11 
Over 500 . Wid 
Unclassified 
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since that time was 176 in 1927, and the 25 trailers 
ordered in that year also constitute the largest vear’s busi- 
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ness in that type of equipment. The first table shows a 
comparison of the orders for rail motor cars and trailers 
placed during the past nine years. 

Although the number of cars ordered is relatively 
small, an analysis of the orders according to power 
plant capacity and car weights indicates no recession in 
the trend toward more power and greater weight. In 
1928, 27 per cent of the motor cars ordered for service 
in the United States and Canada had power plants ex- 
ceeding 350 hp. in capacity. In 1929 over 76 per cent 
of the cars had power plants rated at over 350 hp. Last 
year 42 of the 56 cars ordered, or 75 per cent of the 
total, were rated at over 350 hp., and 17 of the 42 were 
rated at over 500 hp. The weights of 29 of the cars 
fell between 125,000 and 150,000 Ib. and of 13 of the 
cars between 150,000 and 175,000 lb. Two of the tables 
show the distribution of the motor cars by power-plant 
capacity and weight, respectively, since 1925. 

All of the cars ordered for public service railways in 
the United States and Canada are equipped with either 
gas-electric or oil-electric power plants. In the United 
States an order for one oil-electric car was placed by 
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the Great Northern and in Canada orders for six were 
placed by the Canadian National. 

The Diesel-engine power plant is demonstrating its 
capacity and reliability under steam-railway service con- 
ditions. Several cars equipped with this type of power 





Comparison of Rail Motor Weights, U. S. and Canada 


Weights 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
25,000 and under poghad atch eats ; 6 7 3 3 
Over 25,000 lb. to and including 50,000 Ib. 19 7 4 6 
Over 50,000 lb. to and including 75,000 Ib. 74 2 4 2 
Over 75,000 lb. to and including 100,000 Ib. 27 79 29 16 5 
Over 100,000 lb. to and including 125,000 Ib. 7 32 62 20 2 
Over 125,000 Ib. to and including 150,000 Ib. 5 21 58 54 29 
Over 150,000 Ib. to and including 175,000 Ib. 11 24 
Over 175,000 Ib. Re skates 4 aes 1 7 
Unclassified 26 5 13 7 


plant in Canada have established records of 100 per cent 
availability over considerable periods and the car or- 
dered by the Great Northern has already found a place 
for itself handling several trailers under severe winter 
conditions. 

A list of orders for rail motor cars and trailers placed 
during 1930 follows. 








Orders for Rail Motor Cars and Trailers 


For Service in the United States 


Length of 








Motor Type of Horse- Seating bhagg. compt. : 
Purchaser No or Trailer power plant power capacity rt, En. Weight Builders 
Se Ue sn gs hie ue wacare Ramarao 5 Motor Gas-Electric 400 e sei eet eh wiedetees Co. Shops-G.E 
1 Motor Gas-Electric 400 a ree Co. Shops-West 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.... + Motor Gas-Electric 400 43 3 139,700 Elec.-M.-Winton-G.FE.- Pullman 
Cleveland, Cin., Chicago & St. Louis 1 N.otor Gas- Electric 535 : 15 0 155,000 Brill-G.E. 
EE A ys ae ree 6 Motor Gas- Electric 600 54 13 4 160,000 Elec.-M.-Winton-G.E.-Bethle’m 
5 Motor Gas-Electric 500 5 13 4 160,000 Elec.-M.-West.- Bethlehem 
RN NN a ie eee 1 Motor Gas-Electric 400 26 0 144,500 Elec.-M.-Winton-G.E.-St. Louis 
l Motor Oil- Electric 400 41 0 147,780 West.-St. Louis 
1 Motor Gas-Electric 400 ae 31 10 141,390 Brill-G.E. 
Re I oir ce kioh te vn eewue 1 Motor Gas-Electric 600 42 17 1 154,200 -—* nen G.E.-Osgood 
radley 
1 Motor Gas-Electri: 600 18 34 7 152,300 Elec.-M.-Winton-G.E.-Osgood 
Bradley 
1 Trailer oat adaeacin ace Se #}4£48Seows 76,700 Osgood Bradley 
Minneapolis & St. Louis.......... 4 Motor Gas-Electric 400 ae! 29 1 146,250 Elec.-M.-Winton-G.E.-St. Louis 
New Orleans Great Northern...... 2 Motor Gas-Electric 535 40 19 «=6§ 140,000 Brill-G.E. 
1 er = 89 vwucaabuas an 52 28 «(OO 78,800 J. G. Brill 
2 er ore eee .  kWeewer 81,500 J. G. Brill 
1 7 8 hide eee ae een 77,860 J. G. Brill 
ae a” ee 1 Motor Gas-Electric 309 Sperry Detector Car 136,600 Brill-Hall-Scott-G.E. 
ES Re ae ee 2 Motor Gas-Electric 300 eae 114,600 Brill-Hall-Scott-West. 
2 ee ee ere “a 54 6 76,700 Pullman 
NN ee eer re ree 5 Motor Gas-Electric 400 66 16 6% 139,400 Brill-G. E. 
NE er a a Flo bors bs eare mwa aur eis 1 Motor Gas-Electric 600 is Min oe seeeee Brill-West. 
1 a = eae as sai ao 67,390 J. G. Brill 
Sperry Development Co.........+: 2 Motor Gasoline 92 co 060tié«UNwmwc 50,480 Brill-Cont. 
eer 1 ee 8 =—s_— ¥en ea  iAseoes 17,460 J. G. Brill 
MEE, Sc évaneeecxecbe eave 1 Motor Gas-Electric 400 wy 43 3 139,400 Elec.-M.-West.-Pullman 
Export 
Aymomtine State Res. .ccccccccces 2 Motor Gasoline 85 52 11 10 31,559 Brill-Hall-Scott 
SS eee 1 Motor Gasoline 175 53 16 6 55,260 Brill- Winton 
Canada 
eee 2 Motor Oil-Electric 350 37 27. 3 144,000 Nat. St. Car-West. _ : 
2 Motor Oil-Electric 300 37 24 «(5 141,200 Nat. St. Car-West.-Co. Shops 
2 Motor Oil-Electric 300 52 10 141,200 Nat. St. Car-West.-Co. Shops 
CNG CEE cncvceinvsenacecs 2 Motor . Gas-Electric 400 51 20 2% 139,400 Elec.-M.-Winton-G.E.-St. Louis 
Review of Railway Operations eration. They are adapting themselves constantly to 


(Continued from page 54) 


made little headway in 1930, although some individual 
carriers took steps toward acquisition of certain com- 
panies in line with the plan. In the meantime, the 
Commission decided to reopen the proposed Northern 
Pacific-Great Northern merger, after issuing a favor- 
able report. 

The railways have made and are making progress to- 
ward more effective and economical methods of op- 


the newer conditions of competition and cooperation as 
they develop. This progress will continue. But this 
is not all. The nation must recognize that its economic 
welfare in the future depends on a modern and coordin- 
ated system of transportation, and that only a long look 
ahead, and an earnest and intelligent survey of present 
and future policy with respect to the development of 
the several agencies of transportation, will preserve the 
most effective agencies in full vigor, and will enable 
them adequately to meet the demands for transportation 
service. 
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Prices of Railway Equipment 


Conference committee indexes show increases in per pound 


prices, greatest being in passenger cars 


By J. G. Lyne 
Financial Editor, Railway Age 


UTHORITATIVE detailed price averages for 
cars and locomotives, the compilation of the East- 
ern group, Presidents’ Conference Committee on 
Federal Valuation, are shown in the accompanying chart 
and table. This compilation takes price trends up to the 
end of 1929, and other data are published herewith to 
permit an estimate of the character of the trend in 1930. 
The prices compiled by the Conference Committee are 
supplemented by an index which shows the percentage 
variation from average prices of 1910-14 taken as 100 
per cent. Prices are given per pound and percentages 
are shown of these prices, rather than upon units of 
equipment, which of course, vary greatly in size. The 
data are derived from figures supplied the Conference 
Committee by two large locomotive builders and six car 
manufacturing concerns. The tabulation for 1929 
shows a material increase in prices per pound for all 
classes of railway cars and locomotives, the latter 
showing a rise from 252 per cent of the 1910-14 base 
in 1928 to 263 per cent of that base in 1929. This in- 
crease of 11 points, however, may be compared with the 
even sharper rise (from 236 to 252) which took place 
from 1927 to 1928. Locomotive prices per pound rose, 
therefore, but not so rapidly as in the preceding year. 
The percentage price of all-steel freight cars rose from 
181 in 1928 to 187 in 1929, and that of freight cars of 
composite construction from 199 to 206. This presents a 
contrast to the preceding year when the percentage index 
300 
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PER CENT 


() This Diegram Plotted from statement 
Entitled “Railway Equipment Factors” 
Dated August /5,/930. 


YEAR 


of all-steel freight car prices actually declined one posut 
and composite car prices rose but two points 

The greatest relative increase, from a percentage of 
189 of the base price in 1928 to 201 in 1929, occurred 
in all-steel passenger car per pound prices. This also was 
a reversal of the preceding year’s experience, when the 
index declined to 189 from 196. 

The data from which 1930 price trends may be judged 
are not as complete as those utilized by the Presidents’ 
Conference Committee .for 1929 and preceding years. 
Prices for the year just past are available only by refer- 
ence to the reports of the Bureau of Finance of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission on applications of the 


railroads for authority to issue equipment trust certifi- 
cates. The railroads, in filing their applications for such 
authority, are required to list the equipment they propose 
to purchase and the prices they propose to pay for it— 
and this information is made a matter of public informa- 
tion by the commission when such applications are acted 
upon. 

There is a definite danger in expecting to determine 
price trends accurately from these figures. The commis- 
sion does not describe the equipment in any great detail 
and an accurate estimate of comparative prices is possible 
only when detailed information as to the character of the 
equipment is available. To avoid this difficulty insofar 
as possible, the Railway Age takes the unit prices made 
public by the commission and endeavors to adduce there- 
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Railway Equipment Factors 
STATEMENT 


Showing the Number of Units Sold, the Weighted Average Price Per Pound as Sold (Except where Estimated, See Note No. 4) and the Per 


Cent of Increase in Price 
All Steel Pas- 

















Freight Cost senger Train Cars 
- acini ———__—_____ (Steel Underframe 
Locomotives All Steel Composite Wood and Steel All Wood and all wood cars 
———--4s+ "1 =A {U—_——. A .~ —See note 4-d) 
Year or period No. of Price Pe. No. of Price Per No. of Price Per No. of Price Per No. of Per 
Locos. per lb. cent cars per Ib. cent cars per lb. cent cars per lb. cent cars cent 
1910-1914, incl. base 10,583 7.385¢ 100 71,108 2.57¢ 100 148,047 2.51¢c 100 53,349 2.26¢ 100 4,116 100 
1910 2,901 7.265 93 10,455 2.68 104 18,555 2.63 105 13,739 2.30 102 799 109 
1911 1,608 7.255 98 13,850 2.30 89 32,918 2.31 92 13,720 2.17 96 508 96 
1912 3,269 7.350 100 17,803 2.39 93 46,348 2.47 98 17,665 2.31 102 821 94 
1913 2,066 7.890 107 22,598 2.83 110 25,898 2.84 113 2,600 2.11 93 1,212 100 
1914 739 6.875 93 6,402 2.49 97 24,328 2.37 94 5,625 2.25 100 776 93 
1915 981 7.413 100 13,050 2.63 102 24,752 2.54 102 4,350 2.11 93 396 89 
1916 2,170 10.542 143 21,307 4.01 154 14,650 3.67 146 12,396 3.19 141 687 105 
1917 1,586 15.513 210 4,750 5.11 199 14,500 4.25 169 3,200 4.54 201 548 135 
1918 1,976 15.225 205 12,383 6.36 247 43,000 6.35 253 None 5.72 253 16 169 
1919 273 =: 15.637 212 None 6.82 265 None 7.09 282 None 6.37 282 31 205 
1920 1,458 19.074 258 13,480 7.03 274 12,950 7.47 298 None 6.73 298 553 231 
1921 326 815.923 216 4,200 4.50 175 12,450 4.94 197 None 4.45 197 47 163 
1922 1,910 14.924 202 32,181 4.00 156 26,140 5.24 209 None 3.96 175 1,182 160 
1923 1,726 16.551 224 19,875 5.21 203 51,597 4.39 175 4,800 4.54 201 407 194 
1924 1,109 15.919 216 46,433 5.05 196 26,300 4.92 196 3,795 4.12 182 862 194 
1925 816 15.326 208 20,776 4.34 169 24,090 4.90 195 606 4.42 196 842 201 
1926 960 16.999 230 6,825 4.73 184 15,146 4.93 196 None 4.43 196 697 201 
1927 506 17.415 236 12,150 4.62 180 19,737 4.95 197 None 4.45 197 877 196 
1928 383 = 18.637 252 10,200 4.66 181 11,735 4.99 199 None 4.50 199 431 189 
1929 742 ~=19.401 263 32,375 4.81 187 32,167 5.16 206 None 4.66 206 618 201 
NOTES—(1) 


The data on rolling equipment is based on the total selling price of the entire output of two large locomotive and six large car companies 


with certain sales excluded such as the Pershing locomotives and locomotives and cars sold to foreign countries. 

(2) The percentages on floating equipment are based on trend of prices as furnished by five large shipbuilding companies. 

(3) The price per pound is a weighted average composite price of all classes of equipment coming under each of the general headings. 

(4) All prices and percentages shown in above table were determined from actual data furnished by the manufacturers with the exception of 
those underlined which were estimated in the following manner: 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


(d) 


ALL STEEL FREIGHT CARS. COMPOSITE FREIGHT CARS—Price and percentage for 1919 were derived by inter- 
polating between actual prices reported for 1918 and 1920 (1st 6 mos.). 

ALL WOOD FREIGHT CARS—The percentages for composite cars were used and from these percentages the price per pound 
was calculated using the weighted average price of all wood freight cars for 1910 to 1914, incl., as base, or 100%. 

ALL STEEL PASSENGER TRAIN CARS, FLOATING EQUIPMENT—Derived by interpolating between ‘“‘Trend of 
Price” factors shown in Equipment Committee’s reports (Passenger Train Car Report, dated June 1, 1921, and Supplements, 
and Floating Equipment Report, dated Dec. 30, 1920, and Supplements). 

WOOD WITH STEEL UNDERFRAME AND ALL WOOD PASSENGER TRAIN CARS—No sales reported (except eight 
for Steel Underframe) 1915 to 1929, incl. If sufficient wooden cars had been sold to make the market, it is felt that the in- 
crease in price over the weighted average price 1910 to 1914, incl., would have been at least as great as that for all steel cars; 
therefore the percentage factors shown for all steel passenger train cars (Col. 15) are recommended for application to the wood 
with steel underframe and all wood passenger train cars. 


Office of Vice Chairman, Eastern Group, Presidents’ Conference Committee. 








to such other descriptive information about the locomo- tion of a number of freight cars of a certain capacity at 
tives and cars as it is possible to secure from other a certain price. The Railway Age endeavors to secure 
sources. The commission may mention only the acquisi- also the type of construction, date of the order and the 








Locomotive Prices in 1930 
(See Explanatory Note in Text) 


Tractive Unit Date of Equipment 
Road No. Type Weight Force Builder price order trust series 
Central of New Jersey 5 4-6-2 333,800 52,180 co iss a cca $80,888 March 
5 0-8-0 264,600 64,093 EE ere ene 57,213 March 1926 
Chesapeake & Ohio 40 2-10-4 566,000 106,584 BE gies wana niclwa a wer we 131,526 January 1930 
50 0-8-0 240,000 57,200 I oa? or elie erate gs 58,063 January 1930 
15 0-8-0 240,000 57,200 DMMINNOI «ecg eca wa veces 39,560 January 1930 
49 Tenders ___............ Re ME. Lovadcrvdeeaae 18,342 January 1930 
Chicago Great Western . 15 2-10-4 452,000 84,600 gi GRRE ee aT Ste» .. December ’29 A 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific . 40 4-8-4 434,000 Oia. ss CO en eee 113,03 November ’29 Q 
1 0-4-4-0 
Oil-elec 257,000 ee I oss in 5 6 hx .. 119,443 January Q 
Ingersoll-Rand 
General Elec. 
; Elec. Storage Battery 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 10 2-8-8-2 738,800 131,800 American ...... Ree 134,010 December ’29 a 
Erie Locate ORS et 10 0-8-0 236,280 57,210 RE Re ere 57,072 June 1930 
’ 5 Tenders 20,000 gal . elecs MEE. oe Sie ccc. cia cone eee April 1930 
Georgia, Ashburn, Sylvester & Camilla 1 2-8-2 178,740 30,700 ARES EER eerera see 35,000 January 1920 
Kentucky & Indiana Terminal a 0-6-0 189,000 44,200 RE Eli Sir brea nics Maasb grave 45,250 November ’29 Ss 
' 4 0-8-0 220,000 58,000 aaa wieie <a 48,000 November ’29 ua 
Lehigh & New England 3 0-8-0 269,800 68,500 OE See .. 54,000 September G 
' , ' 2 2-10-0 399,200 90,300 CO er : 82,000 September G 
Missouri Pacific 25 2-8-2 412,200 69,400 ar ON nei tees 100,330 December ’29 
: . 5 4-8-2 394,000 63,665 American ............. 94,009 December ’29 
New York Central 25 ee Gear =—Sti«é‘ caved Be, jk cu ecs 2 ees GE June ’29 1929 
20 ee nr AGOTGAR .......:- .. 90,256 June ’29 1929 
5 4-6-4 348,000 42,300 Amereae .....:.; ..... 89,900 June ’29 1929 
5 4-6-4 348,000 42,300 Americam ...... .«%.. 89,025 June °29 1929 
5 4-6-4 348,000 42,300 American .........5... 89,325 June ’29 1929 
10 2-8-4 396,100 £1,400 2 ee pescccenee 106,100 Feiruary 1930 
5 4-6-4 356,500 55,320 pS ee ee 90,600 February 1930 
6 Switch a Se CC gas stg g'acale'e soe Po? ie : 1930 
Pere Marquette 15 0-8-0 240,000 57,200 American ........ .... 56,322 January 1930 
ee eee aang en 19 Tenders ; : REAL aE Re 20,300 July M 
St. Louis-San Francisco 20 2-8-2 375,790 81,500 er rer 108,119 November ’29 DD 
St. Louis-South Western 10 4-8-4 425,000 61,500 Baldwin ............... 109,188 January K 
Seaboard Air Line eo 8 ee leg 0 ne EE See 43,149 December °’29 DD 
Southern Pacific 23 ee een: RIS srs wetssccntew ns 139,418 December ’29 M 
4 4-8-4 Ses ies re 





Baldwin .......... 4145680 December ’29 M 
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Freight Car Prices in 1930 
(See Explanatory Note in Text) 





Equipment 
Unit Date of rust 
Road No. Type Capacity Construction Builder price Order Series 
Central of New Jersey ...... pene tomar 100 Gondola 140,000 Steel Bethichem ......-..... $3,062 August ’29 1926 
‘ 100 Gondola _— 140,000 Steel Bethlehem ..........+. 2,952 August ’29 1926 
Chesspene. & Oe: isc ccsiesicscas 500 Box 100,000 S.S. Steel Pressed Steel .....csccee 2,747 February 1930 
1500 Box 100,000 Steel Standard Steel ........ 2,439 February 1930 
3000 Gondolas 100,000 Steel Amer. Car & Fdy. ....- 1,930 February 1930 
, 1500 Hopper 140,000 Steel micumond Car ....6:00+ 2,547 February 1930 
Chicago & North Western.......... 500 at 100,000 St. Und’frame Amer. Car & Fdy. .... 1,918 Oct. ’29 1929 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn, & Omaha.. 100 Gondola 100,000 I 2 landiylpwrece ee oonesieseeste PR | naw ic da 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 250 Gondola 140,000 St. Fr. & Und’frame Bettendorf ............ 2,593 January L 
250 Gondola 140,000 St. Fr. & Und’frame Bettendorf ............ 2,628 January L 
500 Gondola 140,000 St. Fr. & Und’frame Pressed Steel .......... 2,693 February L 
500 Box 100,000 St. Fr. & Und’frame Amer. Car & Fdy...... 2,348 January L 
200 Box 100,000 St. Fr. & Und’frame Pacific Car & Fdy..... 2,372 ebruary Ls 
300 Flat 100,000 St. Fr. & Und’frame Ryan Car ............ 1,851 February L 
f : _. 300 Flat 100,000 St. Fr. & Und’frame Pullman ............:+- 1,879 1930 L 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 83 Ore 100,000 WE * CO ‘nen ama habia caiapieieeate neve ee K 
1000 Gondola Oe ——ti—i‘“i‘«C eww Pressed Steel 
. ' Bettendort = f.cecccee eis September K 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific...... 1009 Box 50-ton St. Und’frame mer. Car & Pdy....2 2,483 December °29 Q 
500 Box 50-ton St. Und’frame trem. Ammér. Cafis-<.c 2,486 December ’29 
500 Box 50-ton St. Und’frame NIN, 5.516 41041650 /4-0-0.0.0% 2,485 December ’29 
1000 Auto 40-ton St. Und’frame ee, ee 2,754 December °29 
500 Auto 40-ton St. Und’frame Standard Steel ........ 3,074 December ’29 
1000 Coal 70-ton St. Und’frame Pressed Steel ....0000: 2,930 December '29 
250 Stock 40-ton St. Und’frame Os ae 2,195 December ’29 
250 Flat 50-ton St. Und’frame PGR GOO sinc on sewsines 1,899 December '29 
50 CeBOOBE ccs: MS 1 aig larelarever bra puserecaraigianerece 3,500 December ’29 
‘ 20 Side-Dump ........ I, Nera taciten ararenaaba tenn ey iinbiana ts ice 2,400 nae 
BE araccrdreracca ys uiooa'a:o Wale n ert anaen 450 Gondola 140,000 Steel Greenville Steel Car.... 2,581 June 1930 
50 Gondola 140,000 Steel Preseed Steel ..ccwcccss 3,460 June 1930 
800 Hopper 140,000 Steel Standard Steel... 2,485 June 1930 
159 Hopper 140,000 Steel Amer. Car & Fdy....... 3,250 June 1930 
500 Box 100,000 St. & St. Und’frame Amer. Car & Fdy..... 2,513 June 1930 
200 Auto 80,000 St. & St. Und’frame Amer. Car & Fdy. .... 2,760 June 1930 
100 Auto * 80,000 St. & St. Und’frame Pressed Steel ......... 2,911 June 1930 
. ” ’ 100 = Auto-Furn. 80,000 St. & St. Und’frame Pressed Steel .......... 3,382 June 1930 
Lehigh & New Engiand............ 30 Box 100,000 All-Steel Ce eee: 1,980 September G 
, : ’ 5 on eee St. Und’ frame ROR ie 3,000 September G 
Missouri PaciGie: .0.cecssicscsoressas 625 Box 100,000 St. Und’frame Amer. Car & Fdy...... 2,340 December ’29 ee 
625 Box 100,000 St. Und’frame Mt. Vernon Car ...... 2,344 December '29 
700 Hopper 140,000 Steel Standard Steel ........ 2,580 December ’29 
300 Hopper 140,000 Steel Standard Steel ........ 2,444 December ’29 
35 Caboose  ...... St. Und’frame Amer. Car & Fdy..... 2,918 December ’29 
20 Caboose 60,000 St. Und’frame DE EE atone «0:00 4,538 February 
New Orleans Great Northern........ 200 Gondola 100,000 St. Und’frame Company Shops ....... 2,000 pp oumiea tas ae 
PONE SO TOON ick acis cece snccens 1000 Auto 110,000 Steel Merchants Despatch .. 2,531 April 1930 
OS eS errr 700 Auto-Box 110,000 Steel Merchants Despatch... . 2,492 March ’29 1929 
i ee eee 95 CAROORe st e:-sj00 i A ca ecraaecscwteccies SIee 8 ateeuaes 1930 
ere eae 250 <Auto-Furn, 800,000 Steel Pressed Steel ....-+.... 3,303 January 1930 
1500 Box 100,000 Steel Standard Steel ........ 2,434 January 1930 
; 750 Gondola 100,000 Steel Ralston Steel Car...... 2,019 January 1930 
MOMENI fanniccce ba cane os sie sites ceeans 400 Box 100,000 Steel Pressed Steel ...... 2,382 December ’29 M 
400 Box 100,000 Steel Standard Steel ..... 2,385 December 29 M 
600 Box 100.000 Steel Amer. Car & Fdy...... 2,391 December "29 M 
600 Box 150,000 Steel ID) voc 0's.6.0.0-0:8:0:0 2,354 December ’29 M 
St. Lowis-San Francisco ....... 20.0 1500 Box 100,000 St. Und’ frame Amer. Car & Fdy..... 2,277 November ’29 DD 
1000 Box 100,000 St. Und’frame PIR COE 50:0:95 0.0465 2,279 November ’29 DD 
300 Auto 100,000 St. Und’frame Gen. Amer. Car....... 3,306 November ’29 DD 
700 Gondola 100,000 St. Und’ frame RE, oe eiaciedcies-encs 1,911 November ’29 DD 
a 1000 Box 100,000 All-Steel a eee 2,246 June DD 
500 Box 100,000 All-Steel Richmond Car......... 4,311 June DD 
500 Box 100,000 All-Steel Richmond Car .......- 2,304 — DD 
PONE, SOMEID ko 5.55 soc oe susan 100 Gondola 100,000 Steel eee 2,356 January M 
298 Auto 100,000 Steel Pressed Steel.......... 3,337. January M 
Passenger Car Prices in 1930* 
(See Explanatory Note in Text) 
Unit Date of Equipment 
Road No Cass Length Weight Builder Price order trust series 
Central of New Jersey.... ne 25 Coach 72 SY 110,000 Pressed Steel .......... $27,765 April 1326 
: 5 Pass.-Bagg. 72 5% 110,000 Pressed Steel ......... 27,138 = April 1926 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... en Pass.-Bage. 76 10% 138,500 Pressed Steel .......... 26,561 March 1930 
5  Pass.-Bagg.-Mail 76 10% 138,500 St. Louis Car.......... 29,513 March 1930 
30 Coach 78 6% 142000 Pullman ............-: 33,714 March 1930 
11 Coach 78 6% 142,000 Standard Steel ...... . 35,161 March 1930 
4 Coach & Smoker 78 6% 142,000 Standard Steel ........ 34,682 March 1930 
; 6 Mail-Exp. 73 11% 134,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. .... 24,342 March 1930 
Chicago & North Western eee ee 5 Bagg.-Pass. 76 7 139.700 Pullman: .........6..-. 20,450 April ’29 1929 
4 Pass.-Bagg.-Suburban 82 11% 146,500 Pullman ............ . 24,200 July ’29 1929 
24 Suburban 84 6% 97,800 Standard Steel ........ 34,683 June ’29 1929, 
. , , 5 Horse 74 2% 143,000 Amer. Car & Fdy....... 27,959 July ’29 1929 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 2 Dining 85 4 io a 74,500 1930 L 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific........ 10 Coach 74 6 Pe a 3 ae 28,553 February | Q 
4 Parlor 74 6 154,750 MIE isons 4c xrcine 50,228 December °29 Q 
: 5 Baggage 70 0 396-300. «Ae, Car... .c..555.- 19,856 March Q 
Meee eee 7 Coach 79 3% 152,000 Pullman .............. 33,000 July 1930 
29 Suburban 75 55% 104,300 Standard Steel ........ 18,917 June 1930 
3 Bagg.-Mail 75 11% 137,300 Amer. Car & Fdy. .... 26,500 June 1930 
2 Bagg.-Mail 64 63% 117,300 Bethlehem .......... . 25,5C6 September 1930 
10 Rail-Motor pioneer: woo + ROBICBOM oc... 78000 ° May 1930 
Long Island. 25 M. U. Coach 63 11 117,000 Pressed Steel 2 ... 38,936 March J 
: f ; 20 M. U. Coach 63 11 117,000 Amer. Car & FdyS ... 38.979 March — J 
Missouri Pacific 5 Coach ae 154,880 St. Louis Car ......... 30,697 December °28 
5 Coack 7 ae 154,880 St. Louis Car .......... 30,108 December ’28 
3 Dining-Club ee 163,400 Pullman ......... .. 50,592 December ’29 
2 __ Dining-Parlor 70 oy 163,400 Pullman .... canta an) ee 1929 
4 Dining-Parlor-Obser. 70 ... ...... Amer. Car & Fdy. ... 52,114 December ’29 
2 Lounge 36>"... 170.300 Pullen .......... 55,396 January 
New York Central Se Oe Tt eee . 3 Dining 74 4% 174,300 Pu'lman ... EAN ical 54,800 January 1930 
New York, New Haven & Hartford... 70 Coach 84 5% 125,000 Osgood Bradley ....... 35,2560 June ’29 1930 
24 Smoking 84 5% 125.000 Osgood Bradley _...... 32.40G June '29 1930 
g Dining 84 5 170,000 Prliman  .... 0k... 62,685 May 1930 
2 Dining , 84 5 170,000 Pullman ........... ‘ 64,580 August 1930 
10 Bagg.-Mail. 84 3% 120,000 Bethlehem -iessess. 26,565 June 1930 


“Including Rail Motor Cars 
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Road No Class Length 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 3 Bagg.-Mail 64 3% 
(Continued) 2 Bazg.-Mail 64 2% 
6 Pass.-Bagg.-Smoking 84 y, 
1 Business 83.8 
1 Club 84 5% 
3 M. U. Motor , 
6 M. U. Trailer 
2‘) M. U. Motor 
New Orleans Great Northern 1 Pass.-Bagg.-Trailer 
Ll Coach Obs.-Trailer 
2 Lass. 
2 Gas E lec-Motor : 
Readin Sia. ace wake aes 10 “ggage 76 «9 
St. Louis-San Francisco 3 Dining sna en tareh 
19 Ruggage 70 O 
5 Bayg.-Mail 70 G 
5 Bagg.-Mail 70 0 
TT. DUNE. 6 os 5s 00a cndnsceiwens 7 Observation 83 6 
1 Lounge 2&3 6 
5 Dining 83 6 
7 Elec.-Motor ; 
2 Elec.-Trailer 
15 Flec.-Interurban  ....... 
10 pO eee 
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January 3, 1931 
Unit Date of Equipment 
Weight Builder Price order trust series 
120,000 Bethlehem ......... 26,064 June 1930 
Renwigedy Bethlehem ; 26,379 June 1930 
124,000 Osgood Bradley 32,308 June 1930 
16U,000 Oszood Bradley 75,009 April ’29 1930 
123,000 Osgood Bradley 31,047 June °29 1930 
61,661 1970 
athhews 28,502 oo 1930 
43,473 o— 1930 
19,252 
20,7 
20,02 
61, 213 
132,100 Amer. Car & Fdy..... 21,253 May M 
; Pullman ni vo. Samed December ’29 DD 
135.000 Amer. Car & Fdy ; 20,045 November ’29 DD 
138,060 Amer. Car & Fdy. ..... 22,596 November ’29 DD 
138,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. . 22,434 November °29 DD 
op Re a err 58,031 April M 
173,000 A rere 57,179 Arril M 
175,20( UNE io cider oe wagwas 55,422 March M 
ei Martaran. "Laz Sraratucarks', Gaia vnka wee hee 36,368 M 
22.983 M 
pala ert 17,155 ore M 
Siteker « * iewintnre Hes codes 23,484 M 








name of the builder so that those interested may seek 
still further information if they require it. 

It is not always possible, however, to identify equip- 
ment for which the issue of equipment trust certificates 
is authorized, with that shown as ordered by the railroads. 
In such cases the only safe recourse is omission from the 
tabulation. Moreover price data are not available for 
equipment purchased by some method of financing other 
than that of the equipment trust. The tabulation, there- 
fore, cannot be take as completely representative. 

If the figures are properly understood, however, and 
their limitations recognized, they may serve a valuable 
purpose. They are, for instance, the best source of in- 
formation available thus early showing price tendencies in 
1930. A knowledge of current equipment costs is of im- 
portant concern to those interested in railroad valuation. 
Have equipment prices shown the same tendencies as 
the general price level? If they have varied what have 
been the reasons ? 

The Railway Age, 


then, believes that the information 


properly utilized may serve a useful purpose and, with an 
added note explanation, proceeds to tabulate it. 

Explanatory Note—Items are given in some descrip- 
tive detail so that the varying prices may be reconciled 
with the different sizes and characteristics of the equip- 
ment. It is, of course, impossible to list all the variations, 
even if the information were available, and some cases 
will probably be found where equipment of approx- 
imately the same published characteristics may be found 
to be differently priced on different orders. The explana- 
tion lies usually in some variation in characteristics which 
is not mentioned in the tabulation. 

Thus, for instance, in the case of two dining cars of 
approximately the same weight and seating capacity ord- 
ered by different railroads at approximately the saine 
time, there might be a material difference in the unit 
prices. The explanation of this variation might well be 
a difference in the richness of furnishings or in the 
elaborateness of kitchen equipment, which contrast would 
not be shown in the published data. 








Finances in 1930 


(Continued from page 74) 


connection with the acquisition of the Hocking Valley. 

The largest bond issue of the year was $63,031,000 
of convertible bonds by the Baltimore & Ohio. Other 
issues of $50,000,000 or more were placed by the 
Canadian National and the Pennsylvania. The Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, the Rock Island, the Missouri Pacific, 
the Nickel Plate and the Southern Pacific, each sold 
issues ranging from 20 to 50 millions; and there were 
a large number of smaller issues. 


Railroads in the Hands of Receivers 


The year 1930 bade fair to close with 3,737 miles of 


St. Louis-San Francisco 2-8-2 Type Locomotive Built by The Baldwin. Locomotive Works 


railroad in the hands of receivers (this assuming that 
the Chicago & Alton is out of the hands of the courts 
which, technically, it is not yet), or the lowest total since 
1905. However, on December 23 receivers were named 
for the Seaboard Air Line with its 4,490 miles of line, 
increasing the total mileage in receivership to 8,227, or 
more than twice what it otherwise would have been. 

The sale of the Chicago & Alton under foreclosure 
to the Baltimore & Ohio on December 11 was the out- 
standing event in this department of railway activity 
during the year, while the acquisition of the Savaunah & 
Atlanta by a new company also reduced the mileage in 
the hands of the courts. The largest company to be 
placed in receivership during the year, excepting the Sea- 
board Air Line, was the Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & 
Sabine. : 


Wider Use of Motor Transport 


Railways continue co-ordination of rail and highway facilities—Store- 


door service gains in popularity 


By John C. Emery 
Motor Transport Editor, Railway Age 


tor vehicle competition for freight traffic and to 

the solution of this problem were the principal 
features in the railways’ program of increased co-ordi- 
nation of railway and highway service during 1930. 
Motor vehicle competition for freight was met by a 
number of railways with motor truck operation on their 
own part. Convinced that the store-door collection and 
delivery of freight offered by competitive truck lines is 
the basic reason for the popularity of motor truck trans- 
portation, a number of railways, particularly in the west 


Cite ves attention to the problem of meeting mo- 





Table 1—Growth of Railway Motor Coach Operation 


1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Number of Railways Operating é ; e 
WEOOe CORCNEE < viacse sss oes 10 25 52 64 78 81 
Number of Motor Coaches Op . 
ER rer er ee 300 450 800 1,047 2,389 4,000 
Number of Miles of Highway 3 ae 
Routes ..............--+-..- 2,006 6,300 8,000 14,805 40,497 50,000 





and southwest, began to provide service of this sort, and 
the result was a long step in the direction of complete co- 
ordination of railway and motor transportation. 

Along with the increased interest in truck operation 
came further advances in motor coach operation. Almost 
without exception those roads which were operating 
motor coaches previous to 1930 expanded these opera- 
tions last year. Several railways decided to begin their 
first motor coach operations during 1930. Finally, the 
movement toward the acquisition by railways of control- 
ling or substantial interests in large and previously inde- 
pendent motor coach systems continued with increased 
vigor. 

The use of motor coaches and motor trucks by the 
railways is now so general as to make motor vehicle oper- 
ation a recognized department of railroading. While 
there remain a substantial number of railways which 
are making no use whatever of motor coaches and trucks 
in the movement of their freight and passengers, this 
number is diminishing. Motor transportation has become 
more stabilized due to the increased railway participation 
in it, making it possible for railways to draw upon the 
experience of other roads for data on which to base their 
own conclusions as to the results they might secure 
through motor vehicle operation. 

A picture of the development of railway motor trans- 
port during the past six years is presented in statistical 
form in Tables I and II. Table I—Growth of Railway 
Motor Coach Operation—shows that the number of rail- 
ways operating motor coaches increased from 10 in 1925 
to 81 in 1930. The number of motor coaches operated 
increased from 300 in 1925 to an estimated 4,000 in 1930, 
this being the number operated not only by railway sub- 
sidiaries but by companies in which railways hold a con- 
trolling or substantial interest. The number of miles of 
motor coach routes increased from 2,000 in 1925 to 
50,000 in 1930. Table II—Growth of Railway Motor 
Truck Operation—indicates that the number of railways 
operating motor trucks, tractors and trailers increased 
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from 15 in 1925 to 60 in 1930. The number of motor 
trucks, tractors and trailers operated increased from 900 


in 1925 to 7,000 in 1930. 


Motor Coach Developments 


With respect to the motor coach field, activities in 1930 
centered largely around the consolidation and intensive 
development of existing lines, rather than the further 
extension of these lines on a large scale. There are in- 
dications that the peak in the development of motor coach 
transportation will soon be, if.it has not already been, 
reached. The expectation is that the aggregate number 
of common carrier motor coaches in the country will not 
increase substantially, at least for several years, while 





Table I!.—Growth of Railway Motor Truck Operation 


1925 
Operating 
Tractors and 
"DMINOND vin aternim lng -aie-e oe ecaralstbiets 15 20 30 45 
NNumber of Motor Trucks, Trac- 
tors and Trailers Operated 


1926 1927 1928 1929 


1930 
Number of Railways 


Motor Trucks, 
55 60 


* 900 1,600 3,300 4,900 5,900 7,000 





the number of motor coaches operated by railways will 
increase at a steady rate as additional independent lines 
are taken over by the railways. 

It is interesting to note that the motor coach lines are 
going through the same éxperience as the railways with 
respect to their short-haul passenger traffic. Short-haul 
passenger traffic of the motor coach lines, both indepen- 
dent and railway, is declining steadily. The. effect of 
this has been a stronger effort on the part of the motor ; 
coach lines to develop their long-haul traffic. These 
efforts have taken form in rate reductions, publication 
of interline tariffs, and an extensive tightening up of 
connecting schedules. Efforts have been made from 
time to time to stabilize motor coach rates, such efforts 
in several instances having been originated by railways 
controlling large motor coach systems. These efforts 
have been rather fruitless, however, owing to the con- 
tinued existence of many motor coach lines which know 
no other way to attract traffic than to cut rates. 

Whether the motor coach can hold its place as a short- 
haul carrier in the face of private automobile competi- 
tion, and whether it can hold its place as a long-haul car- 
rier in spite of railroad competition, is now considered in 
some quarters to be a matter of grave doubt. The atti- 
tude of many railway operators of motor coaches, how- 
ever, is that the motor coach, as a sensible and relatively 
economical means of transportation, has and will contin- 
ue to have an important place in railway transportation 
as a means of supplementing rail service where this is 
necessary, and, equally important, as a means of provid- 
ing necessary common carrier passenger service at the 
minimum expense. 


Motor Truck Developments 


_ Truck operation by the railways was greatly stimulated 
in 1930 by the increasing competition of independent 
truck lines, competition which made itself felt not only 
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in the railways’ 
l.c.l. freight traffic, 
but also in certain 
kinds of carload 
traffic. The trend 
was and is mark- 
edly in the direc- 
tion of store-door 
collection and de- 
livery service for 
railroad freight. 
The most gener- 
ally accepted 
means of provid- 
ing such service 
has been through 
the establishment 
of a subsidiary company, which acts as an express com- 
pany, carrying freight from the door of the shipper to 
the door of the consignee under its own bills of lading, 
and contracting with the parent railway company for the 
movement of the freight between stations and with 
trucking companies for the pick-up and delivery service 
in terminals. This plan, which was originated by the 
Southern Pacific, is now in effect on a number of the 
principal railways in the southwest and west. In other 
instances, railways have established their own intercity 
truck lines, operating them in the same manner as those 
operated by independent trucking companies. The use 
of motor trucks to replace certain kinds of train service, 
both in terminals and between terminals, also continued 
on an expanded basis during 1930. 

Consideration of the Railway Express Agency as a 
possible means of providing truck service for freight was 
and is being given close consideration. It has been con- 
ténded that the Railway Express Agency, which is owned 
by the railways and which has an established nation-wide 
truck operating organization for the pick-up and delivery 
of express traffic, would be a logical operator of trucks 
for freight handling in terminals, under contracts with 
the railways. Recently it was reported that railways 
serving New York are working on a plan to provide for 
store-door collection and delivery of carload freight in 
New York with the Railway Express Agency as the 
trucking medium serving all carriers. 

Truck competition has become a matter of vital con- 
cern to the railways. In consequence it is expected that 


the provision of 

store-door_ collec- Pp : 
ON ae 

-REIGC HT 


tion and delivery 
service by the rail- 
ways, through one 
medium or anoth- 
er, and the im- 
provement of the 
railways’ freight 
transportation ser- 
vice in other ways 
also, will be the 
means generally 
adopted by th: 
railways to meet 
and overcome this 
competition. 
Among the out- 
standing events of 
1930 in the field 
of railway motor 
coach operation 
was the organiza- 
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A Railway Motor Coach Operated Between Denver and Pueblo 





Trucks Operated by the Reading to Replace Train Service 
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: : tion of the Pacific 
3 Greyhound Lines, 
in which the 
Southern Pacific 
holds a one-third 
interest. This or- 
ganization is a 
consolidation of 
the principal mo- 
tor coach com- 
panies in the ter- 
ritory of the 
Southern Pacific’s 
Pacific System, 
including the mo- 
tor coach lines of 
the Southern Pa- 
cific subsidiary, the Southern Pacific Motor Transport 
Company. The Southern Pacific has also acquired a 
similar interest in the Southland Greyhound Lines op- 
erating in Texas. 

The Union Pacific and the Chicago & North Western 
continued the development of their extensive motor 
coach system, their subsidiary, the Interstate Transit 
Lines, paralleling the main lines of the Chicago & North 
Western and the Union Pacific between Chicago, Omaha, 
Kansas City and the Pacific coast at Los Angeles and 
Portland, Ore. The Denver & Rio Grande Western 
further extended its motor coach lines in Colorado and 
Utah, while the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe expanded 
the scope of its “Indian Detour” highway tours in New 
Mexico and Arizona. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford effected 
changes in the organization and management of its sub- 
sidiary, the New England Transportation Company, to 
bring about a more effective co-ordination of the services 
of the transportation company, the railway and the New 
Haven’s electric railway subsidiaries. The Reading and 
the Central of New Jersey joined in the establishment of 
motor coach service between New York and Philadel- 
phia. The Wabash and the Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville organized subsidiary companies to operate 
motor coach lines and filed applications for their first 
operating certificates. 

In the field of truck operation, the Texas & Pacific, 
the Missouri Pacific and the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
adopted the plan of providing the store-door collection 
and delivery serv- 
ice for l.c.l. freight 
which was origi- 
nated on the 
Southern Pacific. 
The Southern Pa- 
cific itself changed 
the name of its 
subsidiary to the 
Pacific Motor 
Transport Com- 
pany, and under- 
took the provision 
of store - door 
service extensive- 
ly along its lines 
in Oregon, Cali- 
fornia and Ariz- 
ona. It also or- 
ganized another 
subsidiary, the 
Southern Pacific 
Motor Transport 
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Company, to provide this service in Texas. Similar serv- 
ice was inaugurated by the Spokane, Portland & Seattle, 
through its subsidiary, the Northwest Freight Transport 
Company. There were moves and counter-moves in the 
New York trucking situation and the issue is still unde- 
cided, although the most active consideration is now 
being given to the use of the Railway Express Agency 
as a medium for the trucking of carload freight in that 
city. 


Regulation an Issue 


Regulation of interstate motor coach lines was still an 
undecided question at the opening of the short session 
of Congress on December 1. When Congress adjourned 
last summer, the regulatory bill which had had the sup- 
port of the railways had been so amended as to make it 
highly undesirable from the railways’ standpoint. Ef- 
forts were to be made to have the undesirable features of 
the amended bill eliminated prior to its final passage. 

During the year the Interstate Commerce Commission 
began an investigation, which is still under way, into the 
co-ordination of railway and highway service. Hearings 
have been held in several eastern cities and they will 
shortly be resumed in the west. 


Orders for Motor Vehicles 


The railways, together with their subsidiaries and 
affiliated highway companies, ordered a total of 541 
motor coaches, 1,696 motor trucks, 15 tractors, 21 
trailers and 51 passenger automobiles during 1930, 


RAILWAY AGE 


according to replies received by the Railway Age in re- 
sponse to questionnaires seeking these data. The fore- 
going figures compare with 1929 orders for 390 motor 
coaches, 1,764 trucks, 59 tractors, 31 trailers and 92 
The large increase in motor 
coach orders is due mainly to the inclusion for the first ‘ 
time of orders placed by the several Greyhound Lines 
which have become affiliated with the railways. These 
latter ordered 356 of the motor coaches reported, while 
the Peoples Rapid Transit Company, an affiliate of the 
Pennsylvania, ordered 22, thus making a total of 378 
motor coaches ordered by railway affiliates. The Rail- 
way Express Agency, as was the case last year, was the 
largest purchaser of motor trucks. During the year it 
ordered 1,597 trucks, nine tractors and three trailers, 
a total of 1,609 highway vehicles as compared with 
orders for 1,517 trucks and 43 tractors or a total of 


passenger automobiles. 


1,560 motor vehicles during 1929. 


Statistics of these motor vehicles ordered by rail- 
roads are somewhat fragmentary, as was pointed out 
in similar discussions of prior years. Vehicles ordered 
by contractors engaged exclusively in railway work are 
not reported by the railroads. Furthermore, many sales 
to the railroads are made by local dealers and are 
therefore not known to manufacturers, who in addition 
to the railways receive questionnaires designed to collect 
the accompanying data. Replies to these questionnaires 
sent to manufacturers are checked with the railway 
replies in order that the most accurate totals obtain- 


able may be derived. 
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Orders for Highway Vehicles 


Type of Model 
Railroad No. Vehicle designation 
hison, Topeka & Santa 1 Truck 51A 
mies . 2 M. Coach Parlor 
1 M. Coach Parlor 
4 M. Coach Parlor 
10  ——«C «CM en 
1 Truck Tank 
Boston & Albany. : a —— Cab 
: Maine.. 1. Coac arlor 
— = 6  M. Coach Model 99 
1 Truck Model AA 
1 eee 
1 Roadster Model A 
1 Truck Model AA 
2 Coupe Model A 
3 Roadster Model A 
1 Sedan Model A 
r Truck Beach _ Wagon 
Central of Georgia. 1 M. Coach City 
1 Truck Exp. Body 
Central of New Jersey.. 7 M. Coach Model BK 
Chesapeake & QOhio.......... 1 Truck Model AA 
1 Truck Model E 
Chicago, Mil., St. P. & Pacific 2 M. Coach Pass. & Bagg. 
2 Compe nv tS Hea 
1 Roadster lk ewes 
1 ee 
1 er es 
1 Truck Stake Body 
J Truck Delivery 
Clev., Cin., Chicago & St. Louis 1 ee 
1 i 
1 re 
1 <r cr 
1 ee 
Cleveland Union Terminals Co. ; 2 Truck Model 51A 
Delaware & Hudson.................. 1 Truck 15B 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western..... 1 Truck Ries 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 1 Truck HS-74 
5 Limousine 6-40 
1 M. Coach 65 
3 M. Coach BK 
1 M. Coach BA 
1 M. Coach 61 
2 Trailer Ke eg 
4 Truck BJ 
East Tennessee & Western N. C. 1 M. Coach Semi-St. Car 
‘ 2 . Coach Parlor 
1 i.) a 
; 1 eC tC SO 
Eastern Greyhound Lines......... 90 M. Coach Parlor 
2 M. Coach Parlor 
Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville. ....; 2 M. Coach Model AB 
6 M. Coach Model BC 





Seating 
capacity or 
truck capacity 

in tons 


Purchased 
by railroad 
or subsidiary 


Ae Sea Railroad 
16 Subsidiary 
21 Subsidiary 
21 Subsidiary 
7 Subsidiary 

1% ton Subsidiary 

4 ton Railroad 
29 Subsidiary 
21 Subsidiary 

1% ton Railroad 

1% ton Railroad 

Y% ton Subsidiary 

i% ton Railroad 

<i owate Railrcad 

pe ae oe Railroad 

5 ahidias seats Railroad 

1% ton Railroad 
25 Subsidiary 

3 ton Railroad 
29 Subsidiary 

1% ton Railroad 

Pee Railroad 
12 Railroad 
2 Railroad 
2 Railroad 
2 Railroad 

Railroad 

1%-2 ton Railroad 

Y ton Railroad 
5 Railroad 

1% ton Railroad 
2 Railroad 

1% ton Railroad 
2 Railroad 

icine etacess Railroad 

1% ton Railroad 

3% ton Subsidiary 
7 Subsidiary 
14 Subsidiary 
29 Subsidiary 
25 Subsidiary 
10 Subsidiary 

Pan Subsidiary 
37 Subsidiary 
21 Subsidiary 

5 ton Subsidiary 
3 ton Subsidiary 
a — Nasri 
a een 
25 Railroad 
29 Railroad 


Where to 
be used 


Co. business 
Co. Business 
Rev. 
Rev. 

Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
ev. 

Rev. 
Rev. 

Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Rev. 

Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 


Co. Business 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rey. 





Manufacturer 
White 

White 

White 

General Motors 
Cadillac 

Ford 

General Motors 
General Motors 
Studebaker 

ord 

Chevrolet 


Ford 

Ford 

Ford 

Ford 

Ford 

Mack 
White 
Mack 
Ford 
Federal 
Studebaker 
Ford 

Ford 
Chevrolet 
Ford 

Int. Harvester 
Chevrolet 


White 

White 

Maccar 

Int. Harvester 
Packard 
White 

Mack 

White 

White 

Winter Weiss 
Mack 

White 

White 

White 

Int. Harvester 
General Motors 
Pickwick 
Mack 


Mack 


Railroad 
Georgia Railroad 
Greyhound Lines 


Indiana Harbor Belt 
Lehigh Valley 


Los Angeles & Salt Lake 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Missouri Pacific 


Mobile & Ohio 
Monongahela 


=" 


SN pe Te ING 4 = Se OW EE Ne tt ba et tet tore 


New York Central 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Norfolk & Western 
Northland Greyhoend Lines 1 
7 
Oregon Short Line 4 
Oregon-Washington 2 
Pacific Electric 1? 
1 
Pacific Greyhound Lines 50 
30 
4 
Pennsylvania i 
3 
9 
i 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
People’s Rapid Transit Co. 20) 
2 
Railway Express Agency......... sookehas 
21 
14) 
117 
111 
9 
2 
2 
2 
5 


Reading 


Richmond Greyhound Lines 


St. Louis Southwestern 


Scuthern Pacific 


Union Pacific 


Wheeling & Lake Erie 


_ 
WIND wt DOD Do me me ee et rs OO Se 


ry 


- 
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Type of 
Vehicle 
M. Coach 
M. Coach 
M. Coach 
M. Coach 
M. Coach 
M. Coach 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
M. Coach 
Sedan 
Touring 
Roadster 
Truck 
M. Coach 
M. Coach 
M. Coach 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Coupe 
Sedan 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
M. Coach 
Truck 
M. Coach 
M. Coach 
M. Coach 
M. Ceach 
Truck 
M. Coach 
M. Coach 


M. Ccach 
M. Coach 
M. Coach 


Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Coupe 
Touring 
Sedan 
Del. Sedan 
Tractor 


M. Coach 
M. Coach 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Tractor 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Trailer 
Sedan 
Sedan 
Sedan 
Sedan 
Truck 
M. Coach 
M. Coach 
Truck 
M. Coach 
M. Coach 
M. Coach 
M. Coach 
M. Coach 
Sedan 
Tractor 
Trailer 
Semi-Trailer 
Coupe 
Sedan 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 


M. Coach 
M. Coach 
M. Coach 
M. Coach 
M. Coach 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 


M. Coach 
M. Coach 


Model 
designation 


Parlor 


Open 
Open Body 


Open Body 
Closed 


Stake Body 
Parlor 
Parlor 
Parlor 


F-36-C 
Dump 
Panel 
Panel 
Panel 
Panel 
Panel 
Pick-up 
Curtain-Side 
Panel 
Sta.-Wagon 
Parlor 
Enclosed 
Parlor 
Parlor 
Parlor 
Parlor 


Passenger 
Passenger 
Parlor 
Parlor 
Duplex 


eee ewer 
eee enee 


Parlor 


eee eeeee 
eee ewes 
eee eeee 


Deliver 
Club-Parlor 
Club 
Closed 
Parlor 
Parlor 
Parlor 


Parlor 
Parlor 
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Seating 
capacity or 
truck capacity 

in tons 

40 
33 


53 


ow 
- 
) 
3 


Purchased 
by railroad 


or subsidiary be used 
Subsidiary Rev. 
oneal Rev 
Rev 
Rev 
ates eens Rev. 
einai inves Rev. 
Railroad Co. Business 
Railroad Co. Business 
Railroad Co. Business 
Railroad Rev. & Co. Bus. 
Railroad Co. Business 
Railroad Co. Business 
Railroad Rev. 
Railroad Co. Business 
Railroad Co. Business 
Railroad Co. Business 
Railroad Co. Business 
Railroad Co. Business 
Railroad Co. Business 
Subsidiary Rev. 
Subsidiary Rev. 
Subsidiary Rev. 
Railrcad Co. Business 
Railroad Co. Business 
Railroad Co. Business 
Railroad Co. Business 
Railroad Co. Business 
Railroad Co. Pusiness 
Railroad Co. Business 
Railroad Co. Business 
Railroad Co. Business 
Railroad Co. Business 
Railread Co. Business 
Railroad Co. Business 
Railroad Co. Business 
Railroad Co. Business 
Railroad Co. Business 
Railroad Co. Business 
Subsidiary ev. 
Railway Co. Busines 
a ae Rev 
ee sie Rev 
Subsidiary Rev 
Subsidiary Rev. 
Railroad Co. Business 
Railroad Rev. 
Railroad Rev. 
aakionank Rev. 
Sehe a erererd Rey. 
Sarat Rev. 
sarerceiuas Rev 
es eee Rev 
Pada Rev 
acueeee " Rev 
Selauccera Rev 
Rev 
Ferartye oae Rev 
ace ee Rev 
iter eran ail Rev 
rer real nrg Rev 
a terbietecers Rev 
Pie ier Rev. 
<eiaie laters Rev. 
Railroad Co. Business 
Railroad Co. Business 
Railroad Co. Business 
Railroad © Co. Business 
Railroad Shop 
Subsidiary Rev. 
Subsidiary Rev 
Subsidiary Rev 
re ree Rev 
kanal Rev 
iS etacteeraterene Rev 
Subsidiary Rev 
Subsidiary Rev. 
Subsidiary Co. Business 
Subsidiary Rev 
Subsidiary Rev 
Subsidiary Rev 
Subsidiary Rev 
Subsiciary Rev 
Subsidiary Rev 
Subsidiary * Rev 
Subsidiary Rev. 
Railroad Co. Business 
Railroad Co. Business 
Railroad Co. Business 
Subsidiary Co. Business 
Subsidiary Rev. 
Subsidiary Rev. 
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Manufacturer 
White 

Wills 

Pickwick 

Mack 

General Motors 
General Motcers 
Dodge 

Ford 

Ford 

Chevrolet 
Chevrolet 

Foid 

General Motors 
Ford 

Int. Harvester 
Ford 

Chevrolet 
Chevrolet 

Int. Harvester 


Chevrolet 
Ford 
Dodge 
Dodge 


Dodge 
General 
Reo 
Dodge 
Ford 
Chevrolet 
Chevrolet 
Dodge 
Chevrolet 
General Moio: 
White 

Yellow 

Will 

General Motors 
A. C. F. Motors 
Ford 

Twin Coach 
Twin Coach 
Will 

General Motors 
Pickwick 


Moto s 


a 


General Motors 
Pickwick 


Chrysler 
Studebaker 
Packard 
Oakland-Pontiac 
General Motors 
Mack 

Gereral Motors 
General Motors 


. F. Motors 
Yellow 
General 
White 
Chevrolet 
White 
Lapeer 
Fruehauf 


Motors 


General Motors 
White 
A. <. F. 
Buick 
Mack 
Ford 
Ford 
Int. Harvester 
Ford 

White 

White 


Motors 


Signaling Construction Continued 


In Large Volume 


During 1930 


Growth of interlocking and 
centralized control programs 
offset decrease in automatic 
block—Cab signaling extended 


on Pennsylvania 


By John H. Dunn 
Signaling Editor, Railway Age 


HE increased popularity of remote and centralized 
T control for directing train movements was an im- 

portant factor in maintaining the volume of sig- 
naling construction on the railroads in the United States 
and Canada during 1930. Likewise, interlocking pro- 
grams exceeded those of 1929, as did also the highway 
crossing signal construction. Therefore, although the 
mileage of road equipped with automatic block signals in 
1930 was about 20 per cent less than that for the pre- 
ceding year, the total volume of signaling facilities com- 
pleted in 1930 exceeded that of 1929 by about 9 per cent, 
and was well above previous peak years. 

Automatic block signals were installed on 3,693 miles 
of road in the year just closed as compared with 4,785 
miles in 1929, and an annual average for the last 10 years 
of 2,792 miles, the peak record being 5,127 miles in 1927. 
Car retarder installations were completed in 5 yards last 
year as compared with 12 yards in 1929. In contrast to 
these reductions the construction of interlocking plants 
was carried on more actively, there being 106 new plants 
involving 2,707 levers as compared with 99 new plants 
with 2,170 levers built in the preceding year. Like- 
wise, remote and centralized control construction has in- 
creased, 839 levers and 607 power switches being in- 
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On the 


1930 Automatic Block 
Missouri Pacific 


Installation on the 


cluded in the 1930 installations, as compared with 540 
levers and 280 switches in the previous year. Also in- 
cluded in the field of interlocking are the automatic 
plants at railroad crossings and gauntlets, 79 such in- 
stallations being finished last year as compared with 61 
in 1929. Increased favor is being shown for the use of 
spring switches, 152 installations being made in 1930, 
as compared with 135 in 1929. The construction of 
automatic highway crossing signals continued in large 
volume, 2,982 signals and 46 automatic gates being in- 
stalled during the past year as compared with 2,505 sig- 
nals in 1929. 

As a measure of the total signaling construction, a 
table shown herewith has been set up, allowing one unit 
value for each automatic block signal, highway crossing 
signal, interlocking or remote control lever, power 
switch, car retarder, skate, etc. Considered on this basis, 
the total volume of construction in the signaling field for 
1930 represented 18,928 units as compared with 17,118 


On the 1930 
Centralized 
Control 
Installation 
on the 


Pennsylvania 
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units in 1929 and 14,718 units in 1927, which in terms 
of miles of road equipped with automatic block, was 
considered the previous peak year. 

No developments of new signaling equipment were 
announced during the past year although numerous im- 
provements were made in the detail construction of de- 
vices and control systems. The two features of most 
importance in the application of signaling were the ex- 
tensive installations of cab signaling made voluntarily 
by the Pennsylvania and the large installations of cen- 
tralized traffic control on several roads. The use of 
simplified interlocking machines with no mechanical 
locking, but with the locking accomplished electrically, 





Number of 





Units Completed Each Year 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Automatic Block Signals ......... 7,102 5,680 8,061 7,320 
Highway Crossing Signals ........ 2,184 2,271 2,505 2,984 
Levers of Interlocking .......-.. 2,480 2,395 2,170 2,707 
Power Operated Switches in Inter- 

PD occ ceecereeeccerecuaneens 600 600 508 1,095 
Levers of Remote and Centralized 

DL. ¢candaseads wean euecowes 225 312 584 839 
Power-Operated Switches in Remote 

and Centralized Control ........ 139 136 309 607 
Signals Controlled in Remote and 

Centralized Control .......+...- 500t 600 1,150 1,517 
Signals in Automatic Interlockings 1207 160T 328 503 
Soria BSWMCR 2c cccccccscseses 89 153 135 152 
Levers Added at Rebuilt Plants... 586 455 403 619 
Power Switches Added at Rebuilt 

CD Gi coded Cob cae kane ees 300F 250 226 206 
Number of Retarders ...........-. 135 53 221 98 
Power Switches in Retarder Yards 185 86 357 153 
PE TE bah es cee veedvedens 73 76 161 130 

TS. cicebisbeeeiawaenvreeas 14,718 13,227 17,118 18,928 


+ Liberal estimate. 





received increased consideration. Typical 1930 installa- 
tions of such plants were those on the Big Four at 
Linndale, Ohio, on the Boston & Maine at Lynn, Mass., 
and on the Canadian Pacific at Trois Rivieres, Que. 


Automatic Block Signals Completed During 1930 


Of the 3,693 miles of road equipped with automatic 
block signals during last year, 2,318 miles were single 
track, 1,254 miles double track, and the remaining 121 
miles on lines of three or more tracks. The Southern 
Pacific equipped 378 miles of single track with signaling, 
the Missouri Pacific being second with 372 miles, and the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe third, with 278 miles. Of 
the 1,254 miles of double track equipped with automatic 
signals in 1930, the New York Central Lines equipped 





Table A—Automatic Block Signals Completed During 1930 


Miles Number Manu- 
Road Location of of ac- 
Road Signals turer 
A. T. & S. F.....Oklahoma City, Okla., to Pur- 
cell 33.3s 58s Union 
Independence, Kan, to Ochelata 54.58 84s 
lle Union 
Holliday, Kan. to Olathe . See 40c Union 
Willow Springs, Ill. to Joliet 20.0d A... Union 
2c 
Hutchinson, Kan. to Kinsley... 84.4s 124s Union 
Kinsley, Kan. to Dodge City 28.0s 79c Union 


7.8d 
Galveston, Tex. to Houston... “ 96s Union 
4.2 
Winslow, Ariz. to Joseph sono 22.3d 34c Union 
Dalies, Ariz. to Isleta . 14.78 27c Union 
Highgrove, Cal. to Riverside. . 3.1d 13c Union 
Hobart, Cal. to Fullerton . Wee 4lc Union 
a. Ge fess ... Yukon, Fla. to Orange City Jct. 103.2s 202c Union 
Sanford, Fla. to Winter Park 16.1s 33c Union 
B. & O. .....+eKeyser, W. Va. to Piedmont 3.5£ 14cp Union 
Piedmont, W. Va. to Big 
Curve, Md. ; 4.5d 10cp Union 
Big Curve, Md. ‘to Bond 1.5t 8cp Union 
Sond, Md. to Strecker....... 4.5d 8cp Union 
Strecker, Md. to Altamont... 6.5t 18cp Union 


Altamont, Md. to Deer Park.. 3.5d 5cp Union 
Deer Park, Md. to Mt. Lake 


Park 2.5t 10cp Union 
Mt. Lake Park, “Md. to Terra 
CSS A ae 12.5d 22cp Union 


Hardman, W. Va. to Grafton. 10.0d 17cp Union 
Loveland, Ohio to Midland City 20.0d 36cp Union 


Roachton, Ohio to Bates...... 7.5d 15cp Union 
Bates, Ohio to Toledo......... 4.5s 8cp Union 
i ae es venwewes Dyer Brook, Me. to Oakfield 0.8s 4s Union 


January 3, 1931 
Miles Number Manu 
Road Location o of fac- 
Road Signals turer 
B. & M.........W. Lynn, Mass. to Swampscott 5.0d 9c Union 
W aati Mass. to Wilming- 
Potala Mutterae eee aaeites 7.5d 13c Union 
W ae Jct., Mass. to Low- 
5 ee eee 3.0d 6c Union 
E. Portal, Mass. to Soapstone. . 2.5d 2c GRS 
E. Fitchburg Mass. to Soap- 
SS i aa ee 82.5d 156c GRS 
a are ee Bedell, Ont. to Smith Falls... 20.0d 26c GRS 
Bowmanville, Ont., to Leaside 33.4s 74c ~=Union 
8.8d 
Hamilton Jct., Ont. to Main St. 
a See 1.4d 4c GRS 
London, Ont., to Lobo........ 7.0s 16c Union 
Smith Falls, Ont., to Glen Tay 15.0d 20c Union 
Outremont, Que., to Mile End  1.0d 3c =©06@ Union 
Outremont, Que., to tg : 1.0d 4c GRS 
Lanoraie, Que., to Berthier. 8.4s 14c Union 
SOE. “SH  k.0-66:0:0%60:00% 4.2s 6c GRS 
— Bend, B. C., to Ruby 
A Soe a ee 50.0s 74s GRS 
Port. Weide, _ eee 3.5 4s Union 
Cc. N . Grand, Mere, FP. @O....... 3.2s 4s GRS 
Belleville, Ont. to Brockville.. 95.0d 130¢ RRS 
Saskatoon Terminals.......... 3.1s 4c GRS 
4c Union 
No. Edmonton, Alta. to Clover 
| eer ee 5.0s 9s GRS 
Edmundston, N. B........... 2.8s 5c Union 
es _ a See 1.0d 2s Union 
No. Sydney, N. S. 2.5s 4c Union 
ek SS ee Lansing, Mich. to Swartz Creek 37.0d 46c Union 
Belsay, Mich. to Port Huron. .54.0d 6lc Union 
| Richmond, Va. to Westham 7.0d 6c Union 
Columbus, Ohio to Upper San- 
re 64.0d 92c Union 
Richmond, Va. to AR Cabin 1.0d 4c Union 
Clifton Forge, Va. to Iron Gate 2.0d 3c ~=3606 Union 
Old Point Jct., Va. to Oriana. 10.0d 20c Union 
Low Moor, Va. to Steele oa 5.0d 12c Union 
Hilldale, W. Va. to Hinton.. 5.0d 10c Union 
Montgomery, W. Va. to Kan- 
“ee 10.0d 22c Union 
Teays, W. Va. to Blue Sulphur 17.0d 44c Union 
Huntington, W. Va. to Clyffe- 
WE ae rs SG annie siete 14.0t 92c Union 
Augusta, Ky. to Newport..... 42.0d 78c Union 
of Saree Des P i ines, Ill. to Barrington 13.5t 60c GRS 
Me Oe Ge nese Ss. Joseph, Mo. to St. 
Jootoh igh Rs AERA See eed 2.68 4s GRS 
Oe a) Eee 2s GRS 
Cc. M. St. P & P..Hillsdale, Wash....... 0.5s 2c Union 
Cc. Bt. €e.. — St. Chicago, to Orchard 
EO ale deleted 4.0b 22c con" 
aed azieous las alien ica id 2a 8c 
- > ee nied Roe Kelleys, N. Y. to Delanson. 5.0s 5s GRS 
ee a Newark, N. J. to Montclair. 4.3d lle Union 
Summit, N. J. to Gladstone, 
La Se eee 21.5s 56c Union 
Orange, N. J. to Dover....... 29.0d 109¢ Union 
Hoboken, N. J. to Bergen Jct.. 0.8d l6c Union 
D. & R. G. W....Soldier Summit, Utah to Provo 50.0d 77¢ GRS 
E. E. _ Spaulding, Ill. to Barrington. . 9.0s 15c GRS 
F. W. & D. C...North Yard, Tex. to Henrietta 88.0s 113c GRS 
= eer bas End Oak Island Yard, N. - 
2S Se eee 38 
to Newark Bay Drawbridge. 6.5d 8p GRS 
ay) Seats Maunie, Ill. to E. St. Louis. a 261s GRS 
9s 
Tunnel Signal M. P. 222.... 4.1d 1s 
“ER L ..6th St. Milwaukee, Wis. to 
... - ee ee er 1.5d 14c Union 
| Serer LaGrange, Tex. to Cat Springs 38.3s 46c RRS 
WONOGEOEG, TOR... 6. ck access 1.0s Ic Union 
Dallas, Tex. to Bethard...... 7.5s lle Union 
Si 1.0s 4c Union 
Eureka, Tex. to Houston...... 7.0s 21c Union 
Benz, Tem. to Fiaig........... 8.0s 7c Union 
Port Wort, Tem............. Peed lc Union 
I A son 6.0 ors wis ain g eine ae 4c Union 
jp eres bie 4c Union 
See pate 4c Union 
EI 6.5.60) 6 ks aicio Riore ee 5e Union 
Stringtown, Okla., to Atoka... 5.0d 3s Union 
McBaine, Mo. to New Franklin 17.0s 24c Union 
Oakwood, Kan. to Cross...... 61.0s 92c Union 
Ww. P. . .-Osawatomie, Kan. to Council 
NN li dic cee oe eo sree ; 88.0s 155c RRS 
Gypsum City, Kan. to Mc- 
INN aa arcane .. 128.0s 184c RRS 
Sugar City, Colo. to Pueblo... yy 100c RRS 
0 
Collinston, La. to Monroe..... 24.0s 56c RRS 
Riverton, La. to Urania...... 28.0s 50c RRS 
Cole Jct., Mo. to Lamine..... 48.0s 80c RRS 
Allenton, Mo. to H. D. Jct.... 17.0d 64c GRS 
eee ‘- 27c GRS 
4.0 
H. B. & T.....H. E. & W. T. Xing. to Per- 
sis. 9: 8's asa: 9-0 01% 7¢ GRS 
Napierville Jct....Lacolle, Que.. Seis 3lc GRS 
Bm. ©. @ Ot Bes ee Tenn. to Memphis. my 1.7s 4c Union 
Se Ee Grand Central Term., N. Y. to 
rf lee 4.1f 177¢ GRS 
Beacon, N. Y. to Poughkeepsie 13.6f 50e GRS 
Nepperhan, N. Y. to M. P. 12. 1.3s 2c GRS 
Hillsdale, N.Y. to M. P. 110. 1.7s 2c GRS 
Wellsboro Jct., Pa. to Law- %3 
ee MEINE ciiioiscarcinn Se ke sis ats 3c ~=©9GRS 
2 Mi 
ogg N. Y. to . ze 154.5. 1.8f 4c GRS ° 
Rome, N. Y. to M. P; 251.5. 1.8f 8c GRS 
ee ee Tribes Hill, N. Y. to Me P. 182.1. 1.0f 4c GRS 
Batavia, N. Y. to M.P. 1.5. 1.58 le GRS 
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Miles Number 








Road Location ° ° 
Road _ Signals 
ne Jct., N. ¥. to M.P. 
SEE: An eR 3.0d 4c 
cee Jct., N. Y. to. Lyons... 0.5s Ic 
ee Mies) Sie Brighton, Mass. to Riverside.. 6.2¢ 30¢ 
Riverside, Mass. to Natick.... 5.8f 18c 
Springfield, Mass. to W. 
NS re 1.5f Se 
C.C.C. & St. L..Morgan, Ohio to Union City, 
| SRR SETS See Bee aie 45.0d 73c 
Brant, Ind. to Clarks Hill. 45.0d 64c 
Eastwood, tua. te Pate........ 27.0d 43c 
Cleveland, O. to Linndale..... eee 30c 
ae Thomas, Ont. to Windsor. 108.0d 154c 
ex _ eee le Isle, Vt. to North Hero  3.4s 4c 
.C & St.L...Brocton, N. Y. to Thornton 
a eee ee ee 50.0s 90c 
Altamont, Ind., to Lafayette.. 2.0d 33c 
N. Y. N. H. & H.Westerly R. I. to Bradford... o 14c 
we 
Kingston, R. I. to Davisville.. ne 26c 
ot 
m..v. Gi & W......<cee re, TL Wis nc dic dcacaionss 1.5s 4c 
N.. Y. BR. T...... Seeieen, Y. to Jamaica... te 150c 
Broadway, N. Y. to 4th Ave.. ..»+ 88le 
oe Wk hse teucic Idlewild, Ohio to Berrys...... 2.6s 7p 
BRA a sco tw caren Se. Paul, Minn. to Minneapolis 9.2d 27c 
O.W.R.R. & N. Xing, Wash. to 
ON RE ree 1.5d 5c 
Pac. Elec... ....<. Les Angeles, Cal. to Glendale. oa lc 
DU. Guess sawwes a. N. J. to Liddonfield, 
Seer ee ee 21.0f 69p 
estimated: Pa. to Renovo 90.6d 84p 
Philadelphia, Pa. to Norristown 12.4d 16p 
Struthers, Ohio to Girard... .. 9.2d 16p 
Johnstown, Pa. to New Florence 13.0d 18p 
Aspinwall, Pa. to Kiski ani 21.8d 28p 
eae i 2.4d 15p 
Antrim, Ohio....... Seal 1.0d 2p 
Dunkirk, Rr a8 80 aisles ss <: 1.0d 2p 
Larepetie. GUO: oc ode cece 1.0d 6p 
i IEE arava? << ov aes 0.8 2.0d 4p 
pe eee 5.0d 10p 
Columbis Gity, Ind........... 5.0d 12p 
ee 5? Saree 1.0d 6p 
Winchester, Ind. to ww 8.5s 10p 
a: ae eee oem. Y. to MP 33...... 3.0d 7s 
Portland 
Termi ee ae seas 1s 
We TEs eco noe .-Mine 3, Pa. to Roscoe........ ar 65c 
eee Reading Terminal, Philadelphia, 
Pa. to SS eee 0.4a 125c 
0.1b 
0.9c 
3.7f 
0.2d 
Wayne Jct. Philadelphia, Pa. 
tS JOMNINIOWN...... 5 cece ee 0.5f 35c 
0.1t 
5.0d 
Jenkintown, Pa. to Lansdale... 13.6d 34¢ 
Philadelphia, Pa. to Shawmont  5.8d 15c 
a a ae Southeastern Jct., Mo. to Cape 
oo, . SR ree 127.7s 215s 
i Hamlet, N. C. to Monroe..... 52.1s 91c 
ae eer Saline, Utah to Weber Jct..... 11.9s 10s 
Port Costa, Cal. to Benicia Jct. ee 17c 
5.1 
co a eo rn 0.3d 3c 
Dutton Ave., Oak, Cal........ See 20c 
po Se Sere 0.9d 3c 
West San Jose, Cal. to Vasona 
Me. card Sal dee Non ae sie 5.5s 14c 
Pomar, Cal. to Coyote........ 2.5s 6c 
El Pinal, Cal. to Brighton .. *37.0s 178c 
*3.0d 
a 1.8s 2s 
Cantu, Cal. to Araz Jct.. 2.6 4s 
Pratt, N. Mex. to Mastoden... 132.0s 202s 
El Paso, Tex. to Temporal.... 99.0s 142s 
Santa Rose, N. Mex. to Tucum- 
EAE ee? 59.0s 95s 
a i err ee eee ae 1.0s 4s 
0.9d 
(ae aS .Steeley, Ala., to Bayview..... 5.0s 7c 
Tt. & PB. ......Hodge, Tex. to Whitesboro. 67.0s 100c 
Shreveport, La. to Hollywood 
EE ees ee 2.6s 23c 
u, oy See .-Ellis, Kan. to Sharon Springs. 126.0s 211c 
re Various passing track extensions 6s 
- 5° ae. 1. . Upland, Kan. to Hastings, Neb. 120.0s 187c 
Waleen . «00.0% . Lakeville, Ind. to N. Liberty.. 12.0s 2s 
ae, Ohio to New 
MI NN oo Dicis bre wale a sien 42.0s 71c 
Orland Park, eee y 3.0d 2c 
TERY: fs rs sieratetinv aude 2,318.0s 1,433s 
1,253.7d 5,402c 
51.5t 313p 
64.5£ 172cp 
0.4a 
4.1b 
0.9c 
3,693.1 7,320 
In_ “Miles of Road” column: s = Single Track. 


t = Three Tracks. 


f = Four Tracks. 


c = Seven Tracks 


Position-light. 


In “No. of Signals” column: s = Semaphore. 


cp = Color-position- light. 


* = Installed in connection with centralized control. 


a = Five Tracks. 


d= Double Track. 
b = Six Tracks. 


e = Golor-light. p= 
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Manu- 
fac- 
turer 


Union 
GRS 
GRS 
GRS 


Union 
Union 
Union 


Union 


RRS 
Union 


Union 
Union 
Union 
Union 
Union 
Union 
Union 
Union 
Union 

nion 
Union 
Union 
Union 
Union 
Union 
Union 


Union 
Union 


Union 


Union 


Union 
Union 


Union 
Union 
Union 
Union 


Union 
Union 
Union 


Union 
Union 
Union 


Union 
Union 
Union 
Union 


Union 
Union 


Union 
GRS 


‘GRS 

Union 
Union 
Union 
Union 


Union 
Union 








230 miles, the Pennsylvania 189 miles, and the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio 163 miles. 

A total of 7,320 automatic signals were imstalled dur- 
ing the year just closed. Of the total, 5,887 were light 
signals as compared with 5,830 of the same type in- 
stalled in 1929. However, only 1,433 semaphores were 
installed in 1930, as compared with 2,178 in 1929, show- 
ing that the construction of semaphores is giving way 
rapidly in favor of light signals. The greater portion of 
the semaphores, totaling 1,380, were installed on five 
roads, the Southern Pacific using 455, the Atchison, 





Table B—Automatic Block Signals Under Construction 





December 31, 1930 
Miles Number Manu- 
, Location of of fac- 
Road Road Signals turer 
A. TT. & Sy @....... Hike, Ten, to Dallas. . «0:00. 7.0s .~ Union 
@ 
Fullerton, Cal. to Fallbrook Jct. 59.2s 12lc Union 
DelMar, Cal. to San Diego 23.3s 53c Union 
Se 2 ere Terra Alta, W. Va. to Rowles- 
ERO a eee 12.0t 42cp Union 
Rowlesburg, W. Va. to Blaser 5.0d 8cp Union 
Blaser, W. Va. to Hardman 11.0t 42cp Union 
Glenwood Jct., Pa. to Gilkeson. 19.0d 32cp Union 
Gilkeson, Pa. to Wheeling, W. 
SE ren *43.0s 88cp GRS 
North Lima, Ohio to Roachton *56.0s 92cp Union 
Maynard, Ohio to E. Fairpoint * 3.7s Scp 
East Fairpoint, Ohio to W. - 
eee ae 7cp 
West Fairpoint, Ohio to End D. 
ee reo ee io ae 4cp 
a Dover, N. H. to Rigby....... = 43c Union 
20.0 
oe ere Griffith, Ind. to Hammond... 7.0d 13c 
ee a Griffith, Ind. to Hammond... 8.0d 18c Union 
2 ee Glidden, Ky. to Popeville... 1.6s 5s 
Hagans Tunnel Signals. . 1.8s 2s 
| ee eer Lake Hill, Mo. to Allenton 14.0d 
Me: Ws Ue Decsounwe 103rd St., New York City, to 
Cuaminers St........5: 222c- GRS 
i eo ccsece wate M. P. 71.3, N. Y. to Dover 
ee ee eee 1.2s Ic GRS 
~~ Corners, N. Y. to M.P. 
01 Tre reer aT eee ee 2.9s 2c GRS 
Copake Falls, N. Y. to M.P. 
MS ores cide tides 2.1s 2c GRS 
Patterson, N. Y. to M.P. 63.1 5.6s 2c GRS 
Lacona, N. Rs A M.P. 45.3 4.0d 2c GRS 
- B. Jct.. N. Y. to MP. 15.72 0.2s 2c GRS 
> We te a ‘to M.P. 85 2.8s lc GRS 
St. Clair Place, N. Y. to 
Spuyten Duyvil........... = 17c GRS 
iC... - & St. L.Union City, Ind. to Anderson. 46.0d 72c Union 
N. Y. N. H. & H.Cedar Hill, Conn. to New 
MI cS. Gos 39.9d 65¢ GRS 
a oe Se Nassau St. Montague Tubes to 
Chambers St........ 34c GRS 
14th St., 8th Ave., to 6th Ave. 5c GRS 
Franklin Ave., Fulton St. to 
0 eae ae 73c =GRS 
ea se Macksville, Ind. to Farrington. 
er rte re 5.3s 9p Unioa 
Smithboro, Ill. to Marty.. 15.6s 28p Union 
PI oo skin Glenside, Pa. to Hatboro | l6c Union 
1.9 ne 
Lansdale, Pa. to cppdananeaiated 10.0s 21c Union 
Ak een a : 0.9d 5c Union 
Gilroy, Cal. to Sargent..... 5.5s 17c Union 
Hathaway, Cal. to San ‘Luis 
SE sve les.ocacces ves 21.1s 8s - Union 
L. A. & S. L...Pierce, Nev. to Bracken... 4.0s 6c Union 
MET So hea ek ose cons 277.88 17s 
172.0d 822¢ 
25.2t 37p 
323cp 
475.0 1,199 
— 
n “Miles of Road” column: s = Single Track. d= Double Track. 


t= Three Tracks. 
In “No. of Signals” column: s = Semaphore. 
Position- light. cp = Color-position-light. 
= Installed in connection with centralized control. 


c = Color-light. p= 


* Centralized Traffic Control System 





Topeka & Santa Fe 370, the Louisville & Nashville 262, 
the St. Louis-San Francisco 215, and the Canadian Pa- 
cific 78, thus leaving 53 semaphore signals as installed on 
all other roads. Of the light signals, 723 color-light sig- 
nals were installed on the Missouri Pacific lines, 677 on 
the New York Central Lines, and 398 on the Union 
Pacific. 

Some interesting facts are shown by a study of the 
methods of power supply used for the signaling installed 
in 1930. Straight alternating-current signal equipment 
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Table C—Automatic Block Signals Contemplated tor 1931 


Miles Number 











Location of 
Road Road 
Ann Arbor.......Milan, Mich. to Ann Arbor. 13.7s 
A. T. &&: 1 .Chanute, Kan. to Independence 39.0s 
Ochelata, Okla. to Tulsa... 38.0s 
Rosenberg, Tex. to Bellvilie. Yd. 40.4s 
Carrizo, Ariz. to Joseph City.. 25.0d 
Barstow, Cal. to Mojave..... 71.8s 
Highgrove, Cal. to Colton.... 3.8d 
ae, ie. a cocenne Parkersburg, W. Va. to Chilli- 
I Gis 6.0 st hirainseny pence 88.0s 
8.5d 
Chillicothe, Ohio, to Midland 
GA, vr eaeuieies «% 53.0s 
Seymour, Ind. to, Washington. 82.4s 
WwW gna Ind. to Shattuc, 
ER Sree ae 108.7s 
4.0d 
Shattuck, Ill. to E. St. Louis .. 53.45 
North Vernon, Ind. to New 
Albany 54.0s 
CG. OE. . cscaneed Cheviot, Ohio to Cottage Grove, 
ae RRS See ie an 40.0d 
Limeville, Ky., to Parsons, 
Ohio 91.0d 
Upper Sandusky, ‘Ohio to Cum- 
OE Rae 48.0d 
Oriana, Va. to Williamsburg. . 13.0d 
Fort Springs, W. Va. to Talcott 16.0d 
Hinton, W. Va. to C. W. Cabins 2.0d 
Macdougal, W. Va. to Sewell. 10.0d 
Montgomery, W. Va. to Cabin 
Creek Jet...... a 9.0d 
Siloam, Ky. to Garrison...... 17.0d 
Cc. M. St. P. & P.Austin, Minn. to Ramsey.... 2.0s 
© Janesville, Wis. to Milton Jet. 9.0s 
Milwaukee, Wis. to N. Mil- 
OO ae 5.0d 
Polo, Mo. to Birmingham Saee 38.0d 
he ee A Trenton, Mo. to Moseby...... ee 
D. & R. G. W....Pueblo, Colo. to Swallows 11.0d 
Florence, Colo. to Canon City. 9.0d 
E. x & E ..Barrington, Ill. to Leithton... 10.0s 
3 4 ..Swan River, Minn. to Gonn.. 16.5s 
Boylston, Minn. to Nickerson 23.5s 
Clearwater Jct., Minn. to St. 
Cloud i .. 62.6s 
S. Bellingham, Wis. to Cement 
Plant ae) See 5.3s 
New Westminster, B. C. to 
Vancouver .. .« Seas 
BERS «<scsaees Dallas, Tex. to Waxahachie 28.0s 
ae Council Grove, Kan. to Gypsum 
NE ro ae 54.0s 
Padonia, ‘Kan. to Neb. State 
ine 5.3s 
Nebraska State Line to “Verdon, 
eb. .. ; a » see 
LaPlatte, Neb. to Gilmore Jct. 9.0s 
an ‘ 
M. C. ..Niagara River, Ont. to St. 
Thomas «+ 333668 
Rutland ..Colchester, Vt. to S. Hero.... 3.3s 
N. Hero, Vt. to Isle LaMotte. 3.3s 
. we &. ‘ St. L.Brocton, N. Y. to Buffalo... 50.0d 
N. Y. N. H. & H.Sound View, Conn. to Water- ann 
EROS yds, See 1.5t 
Pac. Elec. N. Hollywood, Cal. to Van 
ROR err 7.0s 
Los Angeles, ‘Cal. to Watts. 6.5f 
Ramona, Cal. to Covina ... 1.2s 
i RE Delray, Sixth St., Detroit, 
Page yttee ei : 4.2d 
SD . .. nawteatet Jenkintown, ‘Pa. to Yardley. ; 7 
Jt 
9.3£ 
Yardley, Pa. to West Trenton. 2.2d 
ee a eee Sapulpa, Okla. to Bryant..... 51.0s 
Memphis, Tenn. to Hickory 
idk ecaie Samoubs 63.0s 
> ere OS eee 1.1d 
Sparks, Nev. eat re ate 0.1d 
me pene, Cal. te Lick... ...... 5.7d 
i eee 1.3d 
ON SS ee 0.3d 
, eee 0.4d 
l rer Upland, Kan. to Menoken.... 70.0s 
Hastings, Neb. to Gibbon 28.0s 
a, a Be een Idaho Falls, Idaho to Ashton °51.3s 
Various gnesing track exten- 
” pe SE EC 
eee . .1,196.5s 
619.0d 
12.2t 
15.8f 
1,843.5 
egend— 
In “Miles of Rene column: s = Single Track. 
t = Three Tracks. f = Four Tracks. 
Tn “No. of Signals” column: s = Semaphore. 


Color-position-light. 


° 
Signals 
5s 
22c 
" 50c 
118c 
6c 
176cp 
102cp 
194cp 
232cp 
104cp 
106cp 
72c 
113c 
72¢c 
22c 
29c 
4c 
22c 
18c 
27¢c 
4c 
15c 
14c 
76c 
llc 


13c 
13c 


42c 








2,625 


Union 


Union 
Union 


Union 
Union 
Union 
Union 
Union 
Union 
Union 
Union 
Union 
Union 


d= Double Track. 
e = Color-light. 


cp = 








was used on 140 miles of single track and 152 miles of 


multiple track, including 966 signals. 


This mileage was 
on electrified lines or on lines equipped for continuous- 
type automatic train control or cab signals. 


The a-c. 
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floating method, using storage batteries charged by alter- 
nating current through rectifiers, was utilized on 573 
miles of single and 1,045 miles of multiple-track lines 
using 2,926 signals. This a-c. floating system was used 
also for the line circuits and signal standby, but with 
primary battery for track circuits on 549 miles of single 
and 105 miles of multiple track using 1,250 signals. The 


_a-c. primary, using the a-c. supply for normal signal 


operation and primary battery for the line and track cir- 
cuits, was used on 209 miles of single track, 337 signals. 
Primary battery was used for signal operation as well as 
for track circuits, on 827 miles of single and 20 miles of 
double track involving 1,391 signals. The remainder of 
the signaling installed in 1930 incorporated various com- 
binations of the above mentioned systems. 


Interlocking Construction in 1930 


The interlocking construction for 1930 included 106 
new plants, of which 26 were mechanical, 44 electrical, 
24 electro-pneumatic, and 12 electro-mechanical ; a total 
of 2,707 levers being involved. At 82 other plants which 
were re-built, 619 new levers were added, making a 
total of 3,326 new levers of interlocking installed during 
1930. The largest plant completed during the year was 
the 468-lever electri nlant in the Cleveland Union Ter- 
minal, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The increasing popularity of the installation of auto- 
matically-controlled signals, termed automatic interlock- 
ers, for the protection of railroad crossings, gauntlets, 
and junctions is evidenced by the installation of 79 such 
plants, involving 503 signals, during 1930, as compared 
with 61 plants including 328 signals in the preceding year. 
The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific completed sever of 





Table D—Interlocking Plants Completed During 1930 


W or king Levers 


—_ spas 
Elec. 
Mech. 
pers ae 
| 3) 
2 3 2 
Location Manu- 3 8 B82 @ 2 
Road facturer & Y oy = 5) 
a eS ee aa ll ere Union 9 oe 
—, ae Union i 4 ae 
iverside Jct., Cal. G.R.S. icf 26 oe 
RTs Bekcves ae  . ; See Jnion 2 ~ ee 
Palatka, Fla. .. - Union 2 i or ee 
2 eee -Mt. Lake Park, ‘Md...Union he ue 13 11 
Terra Alta, W. Va.. .G.R.S. 36 - 1 
Midland City, Ohio........ 15 
Penna. Jct., ea acacia 14 
Riverside, Baltimore, 
Maskeies:6-00'6-o'e'0'0 Union a es os 
Heath, ee nion 27 = - 26 
Curtis Creek, Balti 
= nion 8 ics 
eS - a Union 2 - sis i 
E. Columbus, Ohio...Union Me = x 34 3 
: are Lynn, ig * giciaataceneica nion a a 14 ne ‘i 
Wakefield, » Mass.. Union ea , 7 
Waltham, 4 pies Union... ‘ 17 
Rockingham, N. H...Union a oe 11 
Northfield, Mass...... Union - ; 10 
Ge Oe kceedseonn - Thorold, a aed Union 16 ce we 
Merriton, Se G.R.S we 12 a 
a Sees Saree Union an 14 
Huntington, W. Va...Union ale ~ 36 
East Clayton, Ohio........ Ke 1 ue 
Kenova, W. Va. Union = 36 
East Allegheny, Va... Union 11 WA 
Cc. & N. W -»Menominee, Mich. G.R.S. oe 
Oconto, Wis. ...... G.R.S. 2 
S. Centralia, Wis....G.R.S. 2 
c. Rs 2 bacscaiaen Downers Grove, IIll...G.R.S. 31 
C. M. S. P. & P. Chehalis Jct., Wash....Union 9 
C R. 7. ecb actacets Laflin St., Chicago. ...-Union 4 
C. St. P. M.&O.. Lakeland Jet., Minn...G.R.S ee 
oe | ae See leveland. _ See G.R.S 468 
SS a a See East & West Summit, 
NE Bae nion 18 
Grove ; % Hoboken, 
SS Qeaeeeer Union Ks me 11 ae 
NOM dccesere-cctodee Hornell. N. Y........ Union 7 ve ae 10 4 
OS ere River Rouge, Mich....Union .. 3 2 
iy i Seat Ft. Wayne, Ind. ....G.R.S. ox 
i ay '¢ gee New Albany, “ee ..G.R.S ee 8 
AS See Ne Oak Island Jct., -G.R.S 42 
Wy Movas we wavoug Yarmouth Jct. ‘we Nie Union 3 
Danville Jct., Me.....Union 2 
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Working Levers 
— ~ s 
Elec. 
Mech 
=> = 
- om o ~ 
(>) as) 
FI S fe 3 
. os = S&S. oS @ 
Location Manu- © 2 22 @ 2 
Road facturer & oh ony = fx} 
- 2 ae Ft. Scott, a bis ahece Union me Tet ae a i 
fe eee PN, PUREE «618.6 '0 0:0: rere 7 ae 4 
oa ~lly Kan. cestesagereaie 2 : 
Geneseo, Kan. ........ 2 : 
PRUNES, BRON. 5. 6.6.0 6.0000 2 . 
ES ee aa ‘ 2 oe 
St. LOU, MO... .60% Gic «. S7 . 
Krotz Springs, La....G.R.S. ae 2 
PN TNE. 6.6-sn0000 cone NS ae 
pe See 12 
Sugarland, Tex. ..... G.R.S. 12 
Monongahela 
Connecting ...Pittsburgh, Pa. ...... Union 15 we 
: Ae eee New Hamburg, N. Y..G.R.S. ie 72 
South Bend, ag, ss . «« mon 
New York City, N. Y..G.R.S. =e 
Harlem River, N. Y..G.R.S. ae 29 
Mott Haven Jct., N. 
hg ama ornate wrdcoe G.R.S. 216 
Ceo. & Se. Ge, vc ciinscapeas 12 
Hazelrigg, Ind. ...... Union 12 
OS” eer nion - 12 
Linndale, Oils. . oon: G.R.S. a 23* 
65th St., Cleveland, O. ¢. me - 15* 
See a Detroit, Mich. ...... G.R.S. ae 79 
Ratland ....<¢ Grand Isle, Vt. G.R:S. 4 5 
N. Y. C. & St L..Altamont,: Ind. ...... Union 23 
Red Key, In .. Ree. nion 10 4 
Templeton, Ind. ...... Union 19 
E. 75th St., Cleveland, 
__ SOE ee G.R.S oe Cae 
N. Y. N. H.&H..Kingston, R. I....... Union... 19 ies 
N. Y. R. T.....Cresent St., New York G.R.S. ae | ae a 
i } ae Columbus, Ohio... Union sia ee 47 oe 
i s. Devnwwane Black Point, Cal..... Union R 2 2 
Petaluma, eet Union 2 2 
iy ke aomeel Los Angeles, _ Union 7 ‘a i 
DU. skavesswua ftin i N Union 35 ie 
ersey City, N. J: nion a mm 46 
SS SS Se ea Union aE Ste 53 a 
BOS a Union uF x 29 a 
Wee Mee, TMG. oc ci cice Fed. ce ae oe 16 
Conemaugh, Pa. Union ory 19 ee 
i Serene Ozone Park. N. Y...Union - 16 
Bethpage, N. Y... Union 5 
Hempstead, N. Y..... Union 2 
Jamaica, , a OTne. Union 2 
a fh Philadelphia, Pa. ....Union 31 
| = > ey Youngstown, Ohio ...Union 10 
SS ae DOUWE VE. ccic0s0 nion 14 
Mt. Seem Bec swcs Cape Girardeau, Okla. Union 12 
A NS. Sete Charleston, _ EE Union 4 
ae Georgiana Sl., Cal....Union 2 
Martinez Ben., Cal...Union it ae 7 
Martmes, Cal. ....0% G.R.S. al 26 
ee ee G.R.S. ee 20 
Southgate, Cal. ...... Union 10... 
oo ©. &. & Fee, LK. . han nion .. a 2 1 
oS eee -R.S 3 a 
Lake Charles, La. ....Union a 1 1 
eee ee aa RES 17 a 
ce 2 eae Hamilton, Ont. ..... G.R.S. 72 
ae SEER Omaha ‘“C’’, Neb. Union 29 
Omaha “A”, Neb. ..G.R.S. ae 43 23 
a a ae Monongahela Jct., ‘Pa. Union... a os ae 
wee & B..405 Linthicum, Md. ...... nion .. ee =e 5 
OND fic wena Wow fPlants 106 lize av ae a ~ 
ae ere Gaereitin Levers 2,707 1451,828 549 131 54 
Rebuilt not Plants SS és we tees ea me 
listed in table (Levers 619 70 213 68 111 157 
Grand Total....Levers 3,326 215 2,041 617 242 211 


* Centralized Control Type Machine. 





these plants, the Missouri Paciffe six, the Chicago, Burl- 
— & Quincy five, and the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
our. 

The railroads are continuing the installation of spring 
switches as a means of preventing train stops at the ends 
of double track, at yard leads, and at certain sidings 
where train movements predominate in one direction. A 
total of 152 spring-switch layouts were completed last 
year, the Sante Fe installing 35, the Southern Pacific 
7 a the Chesapeake & Ohio ‘and the Union Pacific 

eac 

Centralized traffic control systems, including the power 
operation of switches and the direction of train move- 
ments by signal indication, are being installed extensively. 
The installation on 43 miles of the Southern Pacific 
between El Pinal, Cal., and Elvas is typical of the 
single-track installations completed during the past year. 
The application of this system for the direction of train 
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movements in either direction on one or more tracks of 
multiple-track lines is gaining favor, such a system be- 
ing installed on the Boston & Maine on 85 miles of 
double track between East Portal, Mass., and Fitchburg. 

The simplified machines without mechanical locking 
and the special control circuits which have been de- 
veloped for centralized traffic control are being adopted 
also for what has ordinarily been considered interlocking 
layouts. Such a plant was installed on the Big Four at 
Linndale, Ohio, where facility of operation was required. 
On the Boston & Maine such a plant at Lynn, Mass., in- 
cludes layouts formerly handled by two interlockings and 
a block office. 

Numerous other remote and centralized control in- 
stallations were completed in 1930, to a total number of 





Table E—Interlocking Plants Under Construction 
December 31, 1930 


Working Levers 
r 





ie | 
Mach. 
clec. 
jaime 
a @ 2 
2 a | 
. = 88 . 
a S) 5 = . 
Location Manu- & 3&3 G2 & 3 
Road facturer & Hho «2 25) 
A. T. 2S. .-Augusta, Kan........ G. 48 : 
Gainesville, Tex...... G.R.S 21 
OS eres sanceed, Fis........5: Union 4 
ey See elem, 20Oek........- G.R.S 
E. Northfield, Mass...Union 10 
Bellows Falls, Vt... 
Johnsonville, N. Y....Union 12 
c.B.&Q . Galesburg, Ill....... G.R.S. 114 
BN eck wctralen »Lackawaxen, Pa... Union 13 7 
Susquehanna, Pa......Union 7 3 
Indpls. Union....Indianapolis, Ind......Union « aS 
a fea Birmingham, Ala. 13th 
AEG pee SS es Union 60 
MM. ee 2.adeoee Georgetown, La....... 2 
eS eee 2 
Sema, La....... Ge 2 
Pineville Jct., La.... 2 
Rochelle, La.. : 2 
Ce. Ss Miewee ws Bay City, Tex. ee AOR 2 
MH Hees. oak 8ist St. New York.. .G.R.S. 9 
81st St. New York...G.R.S. 10 
59th St. New York...G.R.S. 53 
42nd St. New York...G.R.S. 24 
42nd St. New York.. G.R.S. 13 
30th St. New York...G.R.S. 30 
Canal St. New York G.R.S. 20 
Hudson Term. New 
OO Sar G.R.S. 9 
Chambers G. New 
 O * ee eaaearee G.R.S. 27 
8th Ave., Subway, New 
eae Union 27 
8th Ave. F ‘Subway, New 
York... Union 30 
207th St. Yard, New 
St Ee Union - 92 
207th St. Yard, New 
Sener Union 46 
— St. Yard, New 
Bor toes Pater takers Union 5 
168th St., New York. Union 19 
174th St., New York. Union a% a 11 
ie Ve Goccnws «seSedgwick Ave., N. Y.G.R.S. .. 25 
Black Rock, N. Y....G.RS 38 
M. C. Detroit, Mich. G.R. S te 2 
M. Oo Ge Beis ckas Broad St., New York, P - 
8th "Ave., New York, s me 
<2 See . Portsmouth, Ohio..... Union 25 
Portsmouth, Ohio..... Union 31 
ae Seen y- Pelton, Sep inet 20 
i. ae Peatere Dayton Ave., Los An- 
wetee, Calc. .....5. G.R.S 28 
Toronto Term. ..Toronto, Ont......... G.R.S. 
MN MG os ocho oe le G.R.S 169 
eee G.R.S 169 
Cherry NR dct 2 G.R.S 71 
WOUNS odes cides 2 ae §Plants 47 
YLevers 1,482 30 995 427 20 10 
Rebuilt, not {Plants 16 ‘ 
listed in table ] Levers 79 74 2 3 





131. Thirty-one of these installations utilized 430 levers 
of the centralized non-interlocked type of simplified con- 
trol and circuits, while on 100 installations 409 levers in 
interlocking machines or of the desk type were used. 
Over 1,517 controlled signals and 607 power-operated 
switches were included in these installations, equivalent 
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to 55 per cent of the number of switches so equipped in 
new regular interlocking during the year. 


Good Prospects for 1931 


At the close of 1930, construction was under way on 
40 different signal installations on 15 roads, involving 
475 miles of road and 1,199 signals. Interlocking con- 
struction is under way on 47 new plants, involving 1,482 
levers, while 16 plants are being re-built, involving 79 
additional levers. Remote control layouts and centralized 
control installations are under way at 27 points. These 
installations are scattered from Canada to Texas, indi- 
cating that construction programs are being pushed 
through to completion without regard to winter weather. 

Twenty roads have already decided on signaling pro- 
grams for 1931, the report of work contemplated includ- 
ing automatic signals on 1,843 miles of -:road, involving 
2,625 signals. More than 46 new interlocking plants, 
involving 881 levers, are definitely planned for 1931. 
Also, over 30 remote control and centralized control in- 
stallations involving 130 levers, 97 switches and 221 con- 
trolled signals, are planned for this year. Many roads 
have not yet completed their budgets for 1931, and other 
roads authorize installations individually as the need 
arises throughout the year. Several large interlockings 
and centralized control installations are being planned on 
which no definite data are now available. 


Train Control Being Extended— 
Cab Signaling More Popular 


During 1930, the Michigan Central rebuilt the auto- 
matic signaling and provided automatic intermittent train 
stop on 108 miles of double-track line from Windsor, 
Ont., to St. Thomas, using 155 wayside inductors, and 69 
locomotives were equipped with train-stop apparatus for 
operation on this territory. It is contemplated that the 
saine construction will be extended from St. Thomas to 
Niagara Falls during 1931. During the year just past 
the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac extended its 
train control and cab signaling on 9 miles of double 





Table F—lInterlocking Plants Contemplated for 1931 
Working Levers 


Elec. ¥ 
Mech. 





lam 


Mechanical 
Electro- 
Pneumatic 
Mech. 
Elec. 


Location Manu- 
Road facturer 
— Union 
SROUEOE, BO. ccc ccccteuss 
Ea ee eee 
De @ Qhacvccuns Leseete Jet., Ohio. ...cccves 
Clifton Jct., N. Y.......... 
OE SE eee ia “ wa 
Bi @ Micccesess East Nort field, Mass.. Union os za 10 
ye as scene Fostoria, Pe avadaanne eee va ea 
er 
©. & . bivs cswet Pe V. teeavacs ar 
Oe 
eee 
Er 
Evansville, Ind. ...... 
C. Ge. Weesscots E. Waterloo, Iowa .. a: 
W. Waterloo, Iowa ........ ad we ‘ei 
DN an6ecreneeke SS, Sea Union es si on 12 8 
ere Oe? ea Union “a oe 
i Ze Se Fostoria, Ohio ...... G.R.S. = oe ea es 
Armitage, Ohid ......2-.>+- a ih as 12 6 
N. Findley, ate oe Fe bis ee ae me 
N. Y. C. & St.L.. Thornton Jct. Pa. 
Painesville. I ete cael 
OS SE OS ae aie ~ a es i 
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Working Levers 
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Elec 
Mech 
& 2 
= 68° 2s 
5 im os 
& £¢ $53 € 
Location Many & 8 22 S&S @& 
Road facturer & Hana & re} 
AR eer err Be ON ME bs ccc ccweate 68 ie 
$ i a Ae OS eee ee 12 is 
Livingston, | ae : oe 3 1 
i er re 8 aa oe 
i MR scececcos ase a 4 
err Fort Worth, Tex. <« 26 
Texarkana, Ws 15 
Wk Detewesyier Cheyenne. 35 
Kansas ity Fon. _ as 43 
TOO, TAM. 6 ccc ae at 52 
Manhattan, Kan. 35 
OW scncces Plants oe 
MNS -60<osawene Levers 8 740 44 49 40 
Rebuilt, not Plants 48 a nO va me a= 
listed in table [Levers 330 .. 252 .. 49 29 


Grand Total .. Levers 1,211 8 992 44 98 69 





track and the New York, New Haven & Hartford added 
such protection on 14.8 miles of third track. The auto- 
matic train stop was provided on the main tracks and 
electric locomotives of the Cleveland Union Terminal, 
which was placed in service in June, 1930. 

During 1930, cab signaling without the automatic train 
control features was provided by the Pennsylvania on 
112 miles of road, 464 miles of track, between Altoona, 





Table G—Remote and Centralized-Control Installations 
Completed During 1930 


Number aa = 
of Levers o A 
ea $s n 
2s 
eF = °8 ¢2 
« Se 88 2§ 
Location Manu- “4 & & a E 8 
facture: Q On mn ZO 
D. Ss BS. Bacces ee ee Union 19 12 21 
Holliday, inn Sactcics Union 16 6 13 
Se aa eee Union 2 4 a 
a Seer re Union 4 ; 4 
Sand Creek, Kan....... Union 8 ns 4 6 
matstom, GOMM.......... Union 2 1 3 
Dewey, Olia.......... Union 2 1 1 
Wellington, Kan....... 1 2 
Dodge City, Kan....... Union 38 22 46 
Colorado Springs, Colo..Union 4 : 3 5 
Post Worm, Tem..........3: 2 1 3 
Se, eer 2 1 3 
Pi 2 1 3 
Joseph City, Ariz.... Union 3 1 3 
Winslow, Ariz.......... Union 3 1 3 
i ere Piedmont, W. Va........ Union 2 a 
Altamont, W. Va...... Union 1 2 
Bond, Raion .. Union 13 6 8 
Mt. Lake Park, Md.. .Union 2 6 
Terra Alta, W. Va. G.R.S. 2 6 
M. & K. Jet., W. Va.. Union 1 3 
Hardman, W. Va. ......Union 4 7 
Heath, anid Union 1 3 
ee 2 eee eee Union 13 11 13 
Swampscott, Mass. ....Union 7 a 6 6 
Winchester, Mass.......Union 33 25 27 
Lowell Jct., Mass....... G.R.S. 6 oe 8 13 
Saugus River, Mass... ..Union a ; 2 
Manchester, N. H...... Union 2 1 3 
Nunnery Hill, N. H:.....Union 2 2 4 
Rockingham, N. H...... Union 2 1 3 
Newton Jct., N. H......Union 4 2 6 
E. Portal, —. =. «ee 6 10 13 
Dover, * ae .. Union 2 1 3 
N. cemed. Mass... . Union 9 6 10 
Fitchburg, Mass....... we 30 37 41 
Garanér, -Biass.......... G.R.S. re 24 39 64 
E. Deerfield, Mass...... G.R.S. 29 36 24 
Greenfield, Mass. ...... = 2 ia? 23 41 48 
a eer Yarmouth Me. ........ Union 2 oa . 8 
Danville Tect., Me....... Union 2 8 
ee ee weneueeweee Wee, Ont... 2.0.08. Union 1 5 
i See G.R.S. 3 2 8 
Trois Rivieres, Que...... G.R.S. : 12 7 23 
Agincourt, Ont......... Union. 4 + 8 
Leemes, Get.......... ._Union 5 4 10 
Sault Ste. Marie, . Mich. . Union 2 2 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich..G.R.S. 2 ; 2 
Cc. BR. BR. N. a .North Branch, N. J.....Union 5 4 12 
C.:& B. W.......... 0. Hie, TE... ccs GRBs. 1 7 12 
Green Bay, Seay G.R.§ S 9 2 8 
Barrington, Ill......... GR. 8 3 10 
 * eee G.R.S5. 12 6 13 
C. M..St. P. & P.. Fordson ‘= Union 4 3 9 
Janesville, Wis......... Union 3 1 8 
Milton Jct., Wis....... Union 6 6 
Portage, aarp Union 7 7 11 
rare Union 5 4 8 
Sturtevant, Wis........ Union 4 3 7 
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cities = Pa., and Pittsburgh. This is another step in the Pennsyl- 
of Levers 3 # vania’s program to provide cab signaling on heavy traffic 
‘Se -ure far lines. On December 20, a hearing was held before the 
& on + os : 
= & Sg, ~2 Interstate Commerce Commission with reference to .a 
= = = os ~— e . 
ss . ~ eg og 2s petition of the Pennsylvania to operate over train control 
, -ocation Manu- 2 S y+ ‘ 
R ree’ p.... . Gresh Ill. Cre 3 Se dh 20 
C..ma SF: | er 7R.S Be an 1 3 = i i i 
ow liag Nadal artag 3 a 3 Table I—Highway Crossing Protection Completed During 1930 
" St. : M. & O..Hudson, Wis. ........ G.R.S. 3 es ws 6 Wig- Flashing Automatic 
Sees” Glenville wee, es Ye. see 4 = 3 9 Road Wag Lights Gates 
Windsor, N. Y.....:... GES. 4.. 11 6 SF he Ee ee hc eins 11 4 % 
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Nevada, aes Union 2 1 3 a SS Cen ere 151 49 = 
Fort Scott, Kan... Union 2 - 1 3 OE Sy DORR ee ee 22 a 
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Perryville, Md.......... Union 4 2 6 ; = P- silent aires S043 .* : 
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Delphos, Ohio...... Union 4 a 2 6 PM mraragaces ; 7 
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Brighton to Elvas, Cal...Union 9 2 6 26 stopping devices. 
el Sanderson, ‘Tex......... Union 2 .. 1 6 The Bureau of Safety of the Interstate Commerce 
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a ee itesboro, Tex........ ey 1 7 making final inspections and re-inspections of installa- 
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In the case of 13 other carriers some minor exceptions 
were made, attention being called to desired changes in 
maintenance practices, to lack of protection at crossings 
of other carriers, to certain special equipment used on 
motor cars, etc. Eleven carriers have yet to receive final 
reports, although the reports of two or three are ready 
for consideration by the Bureau of Safety. 

Since July, 1929, the roads have furnished the com- 
mission with data with reference to the performance of 
train control equipment and a summary of this informa- 
tion was printed:in the annual report of the Bureau of 
Safety for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930. In 
brief it may be said that these reports indicate that as a 
whole train control equipment which was developed and 
installed in a comparatively few years is rendering very 
satisfactory performance that may be compared favor- 
ably with that of other standard signaling apparatus. 

No orders requiring any general installations of train 
control are expected to be issued in the near future. 
However, it has been made evident that the commission 
has not forgotten the subject of train control. In fact, 
in reports covering investigations of certain train acci- 
dents, definite reference is made to the satisfactory stage 
to which train control has developed, and of the reliable 
performance of the apparatus in service, and in addition 
suggestions are made that the carrier consider the. in- 
stallation of additional protection over and above the 
existing atitomatic block signals. 


Competition Stirs Railways 


(Continued from page 44) 


with Michigan Central trains for New York and other 
eastern destinations. This service is on a 44 hr. 30 min. 
basis between New’ York and Spokane. 

Air-rail developments may also be expected in Can- 
ada, following the joint purchase of an interest in the 
two principal Canadian air transport companies by the 
Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific. 

The year also witnessed the inauguration of a num- 
ber of air lines that have no connection with the rail- 
ways, and supply another source of direct competition. 
These have met with varying success. The oustanding 
example is the line operated on an hourly schedule be- 
tween New York and Washington. At last reports, this 
line was operating at about 75 per cent capacity ; in other 
words, taking about 150 passengers a day from the rail- 
ways. 


Meeting Truck Competition 


The long-distance motor truck continues on_ its 
merry way, impeding traffic and smashing up the roads 
for which the railways’ taxes must pay. Each year wit- 
nesses the truck in a new field of traffic. This year the 
cotton growers have become infested with “truck fever.” 
Trucks loaded with cotton are moving out of the South- 
west for long distances (Texas to Denver, Colo., for 
example) and returning with full or partial loads which 
are hauled for any rate they can get, in order to avoid 
an empty backhaul. In certain sections of the South- 
east, short lines which have depended upon cotton traf- 
fic for a large portion of their revenues have suffered 
heavy losses from competing trucks operating on high- 
ways paralleling their railways. The railways are at- 
tempting to meet the situation by as nearly perfect serv- 
ice as it is possible to give. 

Freight service this year, judging from the statistics 
available of a number of the principal roads, has been 
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better than ever before. Most of the freight train “on- 
time” performances rival passenger train performance, 
and this at a time when freight trains are scheduled 
faster than ever before. 

It is likely that the next few years will see the railways 
on a parity with the trucks in the one important advan- 
tage possessed by the trucks, that of store-door deliv- 
ery. Within the past month the Chicago & North West- 
ern has inaugurated container car service between Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee, Wis., offering four types of serv- 
ice, one of which includes complete handling of a ship- 
ment, from the setting down of the empty container at 
the shipper’s door to the delivery of the loaded container 
at the consignee’s door at destination. This service was 
started in a highly competitive territory, in which an 
electric line already has in operation a successful store- 
door delivery service. Elsewhere in this issue, the store- 
door delivery developments of the year are traced in 
detail. They represent one of the most highly signifi- 
cant factors in the transportation competition of recent 
years. 

The operation of night locals has become increasingly 
important. These are run for distances up to 250 miles 
out of jobbing centers, the crews being provided with 
lights and freight house keys. The radius of the night 
local is being extended even further on some roads, 
which run “set-out” trains for considerable distances, 
these trains setting out cars of merchandise at the prin- 
cipal stations during the night, which are picked up and 
“peddled” to the smaller stations by early morning locals. 

Roads as far apart as the Texas & Pacific, the Pere 
Marquette, and the Great Northern are experiencing 
marked success in the operation of these night locals. 
The desirable feature of building up traffic in this way is 
that the additional traffic secured is retrieved from the 
truck lines, and not taken away from another railway. 

The year 1930 was hardly one from which normal 
comparisons could be drawn. There were, however, cer- 
tain indications that the railways are alive to the neces- 
sity of solidarity of effort; that they were realizing the 
greater promise of directing their activities toward the 
winning back of business from other agencies of trans- 
portation, rather than from competing railways. The 
old spirit of traffic warfare between competing lines is 
too deep-rooted to vanish entirely over night, but the 
realization is gradually coming that undue competition is 
ruinous and playing directly into the hands of the 
coach and truck lines, waterways, etc., which already 
possess quite a sufficient number of advantages. 


* * x 





A Pennsylvania Freight Train Approaching 
Conestoga, Pa., from the East 











Communication Service 


Improved 


During 1930 


Printer operations extended—Train tele- 
phones on Canadian National 


By S. R. Hamilton 
Associate Editor, Railway Age 


and telephone fields characterized the communica- 

tion facilities on the railroads of the United States 
and Canada in 1930. Expedited messenger service, 
improved office methods, stricter censoring of mes- 
sages, ticketing of long-distance telephone calls, and the 
more intensive utilization of existing plant and line facil- 
ities resulted in a general improvement of communica- 
tion service. Reconstruction of pole lines continued at a 
good rate during 1930, although there was a reduction 
in the mileage of new lines constructed, the total of new 
and rebuilt lines completed during the year being 9,024 
miles, as compared with 11,519 miles for 1929. Copper 
wire installations, totaling 43,503 miles, while not up to 
the record figure of 54,890 miles for 1929, were never- 


| MPROVEMENT in service in both the telegraph 





Table A—Principal Increases in Plant Facilities During 1930, 
as Compared with 1929 Increases 


1930 1929 
Miles of new or rebuilt pole lines: 
OE PS rrr ree 2,347 
NN crccicn cnet eck erect saseneeees 3,687 
III 6 er g:5 casein, ws Oa ied crowns eed 2,990 
ER ere te a aioe en See 9,024 11,519 
Mileage of new copper wire: 
pO OS ee ee ee 22,435 
IIE Sorte ao p.8 saa 5,0 wines eiknars 21,068 
PI sili Siicinlas Wiis ok clortice-egrinay ti cies ay alieies eretcgtes Saher eis os 43,503 54,890 
Increase in miles of road dispatched by telephone ..... 2,690 4,424 
Increase in miles of long-distance telephone circuits ... 6,583 
New mileage of telegraph circuits, all types .......... 16,192 
Increase in miles of printing telegraph circuits ....... 3857 8,425 
Number of new printing telegraph machines ........ ee 156 188 





theless higher than in 1928. This mileage was divided 
almost evenly between railroad-owned and commercially- 
owned installations. ; 

The telephone continued to displace the telegraph for 
train dispatching, although at a reduced pace, the in- 
crease for 1930 being 2,690 miles as compared with 
4,424 miles in 1929. With the exception of 103 miles of 
unimportant branch lines, the New York, Ontario & 
Western is now entirely dispatched by telephone, while 
every division of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
has been telephone-dispatched since 1927. The Big 
Four has telephone dispatching on 95 per cent of its 
lines, with telephone service to practically all stations, the 
only telegraph service being between some way stations 
and between relay offices. The Missouri Pacific contem- 
plates an increase of 257 miles of telephone train dis- 
patching for 1931. The mileage of telegraph circuits 
completed in 1930 totals 16,192, at least 1,300 miles 
representing circuits which were derived by simplexing 
existing circuits. The principal changes in plant facil- 





Printers and Belt Conveyors for Messages are Features of 
Modern Telegraph Offices 


ities made in 1930 are outlined in Table A. This table 
obviously reflects the present general business condition 
of the country but not without a note of optimism if we 
take into consideration the factors that were involved in 
the record expenditures made in 1929. 

A very interesting and important installation of two- 
way commercial telephone service between moving trains 
and a fixed office was made on-the Canadian National. 
This road has experimented with this development for 
some time, but, prior to the recent installation, had not 
established a commercial service in connection with the 
Bell telephone system. The initial installation was placed 


. in service on April 27, 1930, on the more important pas- 


senger trains between Toronto and Montreal. A de- 





Table B—Principal Copper Wire Installations Completed in 1930 
Miles of New Copper Wire 


: Railroad 

Railroad Owned Commercial Total 
A ee eee nee 1,356 4,635 5,991 
A. T. an eee 2,789 2,640 5,429 
i eae bam Gowen aw 3,555 1,798 5,353 
| PERE RES SR Pee ee, ae eee 4,546 608 5,154 
ER EE A ee ante ym ee 107 3,020 3,127 
| ee a eee 1,935 1,087 3,022 
NES rel Rt che Oe aig avn Gass 1,098 1,130 2,228 
ON as ied he Oe Re relain are subarea: 3 ecnth 1,092 1,125 2,217 
eg Oe ee 817 1,061 1,878 
i i a Re iilig is cudseratdnauigas tia a kta acie 181 658 839 
PEM MERS aihergcerass bias one tdcaia Rano ok lGi tae 661 150 811 
NI le ep arena aoe Oren ance ti 64 615 679 
ET shoes alii nig cx are eile rele lnel Wek ecaa ea, Wai’ 397 233 630 
PR Ot ta 3o cit tit eek ae Wale area oe 265 257 522 
OS AOS eee a nares 380 130 510 
Uy. (a cdiea ere kesiera te ae diate a oa ee awe sae e-e 495 — 495 





scription of this installation was published on page 1053 
of the Railway Age for May 3, 1930. 

The success of front- to rear-end communication on 
long freight trains has been satisfactorily established, al- 
though to date no permanent licenses have been issued by 
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the Federal Radio Commission for the use of the chan- 
nels that were assigned to the experimental installations 
made both on the Chesapeake & Ohio and the New York 
Central. 

Both the Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific 
are increasing their installations of carrier-current tele- 
graph. The Canadian National has 60 two-way chan- 
nels of high-frequency carrier similar to that used in the 
Bell system. Wire-carrier systems have enabled them to 
make more intensive use of existing wire facilities than 
would otherwise have been possible. Perhaps the most 
significant fact, from a technical standpoint, is the free- 
dom from earth currents, better known as the “Northern 
Lights,” afforded by such installations. 


« 


Printer Service Extended 


As shown in Table C, printers continued to displace 


Morse telegraph service and classification yard mes- 
sengers. The number of such facilities completed in 1930 








Table C—Telegraph Printer Installations Completed in 1930 





Miles of Number of 

_ id Circuit Machines 
PN. Eek Ea ae PG aE MP TREE TIALS 1,410 42 
ERR OS GR, EROS AL TE 1,619 35 
A. Lf 3. - F. MS gee ebnens Rave meat etededete 1,634 22 
ae TO I eed si aera: dh seh w oe Mn ei aig a wb k one 20 13 
N. Y. rs ys A Saat Pik are one Me sdcocene wie nae 1 10 
te ON ek cide ge «wae aleeend 0.5 6 
i alg reds aia nick kw Wine oe Gee he ee = 6 
i eg osha a one ew ae sis «ees eee bledenw 11 4 
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was nearly equal to that of the previous year, while the 
number of roads involved was greater. 

The Canadian Pacific completed an installation of 1,- 
410 miles of printer circuit with 42 machines, the Penn- 
sylvania 1,619 miles with 35 machines, and the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe 1,634 miles with 22 machines. The 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, which has not 
heretofore engaged extensively in this work, installed 
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452 miles of printer circuit with 2 machines. A telegraph 
printer communication system having 2 sending-receiv- 
ing machines and 14 receiving machines was installed at 
the new Cleveland Union terminal for the purpose of an- 
nouncing trains and transmitting orders for coach move- 
ments. 

Early in 1930, the Pennsylvania completed the in- 
stallation of printers in its Chicago office so that all 
message traffic is now handled by printer service, to the 
exclusion of Morse telegraph, between Chicago and im- 
portant points in the Western region, as well as to Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and Philadelphia, and to New York. 


Under Construction at Close of Year 


At the close of the year the amount of work under way 
included the construction or reconstruction of 2,085 miles 
of pole line and the installation of 1,881 miles of new 





Table D—Yearly Comparison of the Installation of Printing Telegraph 
Circuits and Machines 
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copper wire, a large part of which will be used on 553 
miles of long-distance telephone circuits. The Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, the Southern Pacific, the Union Pa- 
cific, and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy are exten- 
sively engaged in winter construction. 

It is hazardous to draw conclusions from the data re- 
lating to work’‘contemplated for 1931. Many roads report 
that budgets have not yet been completed, while others 
state that their plans are indefinite. For the most part the 
estimates are lower than were the corresponding esti- 
mates last year. However, an increase is noted in the 
case of the proposed construction or reconstruction of 
pole lines, a total of 9,741 miles of such work being con- 
templated for 1931, while that contemplated a year ago 
for 1930 was only 9,616 miles. 
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The Locomotive of Tomorrow 
Must Have Greater Power... 


“Speed, the saving of time, is what business 
wants. Locomotives of tomorrow must, if suc- 
cessful in competitive struggle, meet this de- 
mand. More power and greater speed are 
first necessities,” 

R. H. AISHTON, President 


American Railway Association, 


September, 1930. 


OnLy by using locomotives that provide this higher power economically can the 


earnings of railroads be raised to new high levels. 


‘‘Super-Power Principles’’ have so intensified power production that the simple, 
ten-coupled, two-cylinder locomotives recently built by Lima for the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway Company exceed the power of simple Mallets. Intensive power 
production in a two-cylinder unit thus reduces both operating costs and 


maintenance. 


These latest additions to the ranks of modern power are replacing locomotives of 


an average age of less than ten years. 


It is the railroads with the greatest proportion of such modern power that prosper. 
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Switzerland 


Railways Abroad 


Continuing the plan inaugurated with the 
1930 Annual Statistical Number, the Railway 
Age again presents herewith its broadened an- 
nual survey of foreign railways. Prior to 1929, 
as pointed out in this article last year, it was 
the policy of the Railway Age to select four or 
five of the larger and more important foreign 
countries for consideration in extended articles 
.on railway developments in them during the 
year under review. The present plan is an at- 
tempt to present a brief but comprehensive dis- 
cussion of railway developments throughout the 
world. Contributions to the accompanying com- 
pilation were accordingly solicited from repre- 
sentative railway authorities in each of approxi- 
mately 30 countries. A short summary of im- 
portant recent railway developments was re- 
quested together with a statement of predictable 
prospects. The replies received from more than 
20 countries are published in the following 
pages. In the cases of some important coumtries. 
where replies were wanting or unduly delayed, 
it became necessary to prepare a summary on 
the basis of the latest statistics and other in- 
formation on their railways available in this 
country. 

While many of the railway problems dis- 
cussed by our correspondents are peculiarly 
localized to the individual countries involved, it 
will nevertheless be seen that two difficulties 
confronting railways at the present time—the 
effect of the business depression and competi- 
tion from other forms of transport—are gen- 
erally prevalent. These two features of the 
present railway situation were discussed in 
practically every article received; they seem to 
stand out as the developments which more than 
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anything else transcend peculiarly local condi- 
tions and thus might be designated as two of the 
more important problems of the railway world 
during 1930. 


Great Britain 


The world-wide industrial depression has left 
its mark on British railways. At a stage in their 
history when, having overcome the aftermath of 
highway competition, there were prospects of 
the war, railway amalgamations and intensive 
steady prosperity, decreasing business spread 
like a plague leaving in its wake a state un- 
paralleled within living memory. 

From the beginning of the year revenues from 
all classes of traffic—passenger, merchandise and 
heavy freights—began to fall with the result 
that at its close the railways were some 10 mil- 
lion pounds short of their 1929 revenue, or 15 


New Zealand 
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Tue success of Super-Power Steam Locomo- 
tives in hauling greatly increased tonnage at higher 
speeds has been due to their more intensive produc- 
tion of power. 


To high horsepower, the goal of modern design, 
Franklin has contributed many elements. These have 
been coordinated in the construction of the Super- 
Power Locomotive. 


For free steaming on long runs, a clean fire admitting 
air thru the grates is a necessity. Franklin Steam Grate 
Shaker makes it physically easy for the fireman to keep 
the fire in better condition to produce more steam. 


Draw bar pull at any speed is dependent upon cut- 
off. Franklin Power Reverse Gears make it easy for 
the engineer to secure and to retain just the right cut- 
off and thus conserve steam. These gears won't creep 
and are made for either wheel or lever operation. 


While steaming capacity controls operation at 
speeds, starting power limits the size of train that can 
be hauled. The Locomotive Booster raises this limit by 
cutting in with thousands of pounds of tractive effort in 
starting, at slow speeds, and in any tight place. 
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Another important capacity increaser is The Limited 
Cut-Off which compels the expansive use of steam at 
all times, thereby reducing steam consumption from 10 
to 30%. It also reduces the maximum variation in 
torque which permits using a lower factor of adhesion 
and secures more power in starting. By giving 25 to 
50% increased port opening, The Limited Cut-Off also 
increases power at speeds. 


For transmitting the greater piston thrusts of the 
Super-Power locomotive the Tandem Main Rod Drive 
was developed. By distributing the thrust over four 
main pins it keeps bearing pressures low, reduces 
maintenance and increases dependability of operation. 


The Franklin Adjustable Driving Box Wedge auto- 
matically adjusts itself with every turn of the wheel and 
protects the locomotive's foundation. This is a require- 
ment for lower maintenance and increased service. 


Franklin Driving Box Lubricator and Spreader insures 
cool driving boxes however fast or far the locomotive 
runs. Recent improvements simplify re-packing and 
make parts interchangeable. 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY CO., INc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO S$T. LOUIS MONTREAL 
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the Federal Radio Commission for the use of the chan- 
nels that were assigned to the experimental installations 
made both on the Chesapeake & Ohio and the New York 
Central. 

Both the Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific 
are increasing their installations of carrier-current tele- 
graph. The Canadian National has 60 two-way chan- 
nels of high-frequency carrier similar to that used in the 
Bell system. Wire-carrier systems have enabled them to 
make more intensive use of existing wire facilities than 
would otherwise have been possible. Perhaps the most 
significant fact, from a technical standpoint, is the free- 
dom from earth currents, better known as the “Northern 
Lights,” afforded by such installations. 


Printer Service Extended 


As shown in Table C, printers continued to displace 


Morse telegraph service and classification yard mes- 
sengers. The number of such facilities completed in 1930 





Table C—Telegraph Printer Installations Completed in 1930 
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was nearly equal to that of the previous year, while the 
number of roads involved was greater. 

The Canadian Pacific completed an installation of 1,- 
410 miles of printer circuit with 42 machines, the Penn- 
sylvania 1,619 miles with 35 machines, and the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe 1,634 miles with 22 machines. The 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, which has not 
heretofore engaged extensively in this work, installed 
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452 miles of printer circuit with 2 machines. A telegraph 
printer communication system having 2 sending-receiv- 
ing machines and 14 receiving machines was installed at 
the new Cleveland Union terminal for the purpose of an- 
nouncing trains and transmitting orders for coach move- 
ments. 

Early in 1930, the Pennsylvania completed the in- 
stallation of printers in its Chicago office so that all 
message traffic is now handled by printer service, to the 
exclusion of Morse telegraph, between Chicago and im- 
portant points in the Western region, as well as to Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and Philadelphia, and to New York. 


Under Construction at Close of Year 


At the close of the year the amount of work under way 
included the construction or reconstruction of 2,085 miles 
of pole line and the installation of 1,881 miles of new 





Table D—Yearly Comparison of the Installation of Printing Telegraph 
Circuits and Machines 
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copper wire, a large part of which will be used on 553 
miles of long-distance telephone circuits. The Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, the Southern Pacific, the Union Pa- 
cific, and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy are exten- 
sively engaged in winter construction. 

It is hazardous to draw conclusions from the data re- 
lating to work’contemplated for 1931. Many roads report 
that budgets have not yet been completed, while others 
state that their plans are indefinite. For the most part the 
estimates are lower than were the corresponding esti- 
mates last year. However, an increase is noted in the 
case of the proposed construction or reconstruction of 
pole lines, a total of 9,741 miles of such work being con- 
templated for 1931, while that contemplated a year ago 
for 1930 was only 9,616 miles. 
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The Locomotive of Tomorrow 


Must Have Greater Power... 


“Speed, the saving of time, is what business 
wants. Locomotives of tomorrow must, if suc- 
cessful in competitive struggle, meet this de- 
mand. More power and greater speed are 
frst necessities,” 

R. H. AISHTON, President 


American Railway Association, 


September, 1930. 


OnLy by using locomotives that provide this higher power economically can the 


earnings of railroads be raised to new high levels. 


‘‘Super-Power Principles’’ have so intensified power production that the simple, 
ten-coupled, two-cylinder locomotives recently built by Lima for the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway Company exceed the power of simple Mallets. Intensive power 
production in a two-cylinder unit thus reduces both operating costs and 


maintenance. 


These latest additions to the ranks of modern power are replacing locomotives of 


an average age of less than ten years. 


It is the railroads with the greatest proportion of such modern power that prosper. 
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Switzerland 


Railways Abroad 


Continuing the plan inaugurated with the 
1930 Annual Statistical Number, the Railway 
Age again presents herewith its broadened an- 
nual survey of foreign railways. Prior to 1929, 
as pointed out in this article last year, it was 
the policy of the Railway Age to select four or 
five of the larger and more important foreign 
countries for consideration in extended articles 
.on railway developments in them during the 
year under review. The present plan is an at- 
tempt to present a brief but comprehensive dis- 
cussion of railway developments throughout the 
world. Contributions to the accompanying com- 
pilation were accordingly solicited from repre- 
sentative railway authorities in each of approxi- 
mately 30 countries. A short summary of im- 
portant recent railway developments was re- 
quested together with a statement of predictable 
prospects. The replies received from more than 
20 countries are published in the following 
pages. In the cases of some important coumtries, 
where replies were wanting or unduly delayed, 
it became necessary to prepare a summary on 
the basis of the latest statistics and other in- 
formation on their railways available in this 
country. 

While many of the railway problems dis- 
cussed by our correspondents are peculiarly 
localized to the individual countries involved, it 
will nevertheless be seen that two difficulties 
confronting railways at the present time—the 
effect of the business depression and competi- 
tion from other forms of transport—are gen- 
erally prevalent. These two features of the 
present railway situation were discussed in 
practically every article received; they seem to 
stand out as the developments which more than 
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anything else transcend peculiarly local condi- 
tions and thus might be designated as two of the 
more important problems of the railway world 
during 1930. 


Great Britain 


The world-wide industrial depression has left 
its mark on British railways. At a stage in their 
history when, having overcome the aftermath of 
highway competition, there were prospects of 
the war, railway amalgamations and intensive 
steady prosperity, decreasing business spread 
like a plague leaving in its wake a state un- 
paralleled within living memory. 

From the beginning of the year revenues from 
all classes of traffic—passenger, merchandise and 
heavy freights—began to fall with the result 
that at its close the railways were some 10 mil 
lion pounds short of their 1929 revenue, or 15 


New Zealand 
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Tue success of Super-Power Steam Locomo- 
tives in hauling greatly increased tonnage at higher 
speeds has been due to their more intensive produc- 
tion of power. 


To high horsepower, the goal of modern design, 
Franklin has contributed many elements. These have 
been coordinated in the construction of the Super- 
Power Locomotive. 


For free steaming on long runs, a clean fire admitting 
air thru the grates is a necessity. Franklin Steam Grate 
Shaker makes it physically easy for the fireman to keep 
the fire in better condition to produce more steam. 


Draw bar pull at any speed is dependent upon cut- 
off. Franklin Power Reverse Gears make it easy for 
the engineer to secure and to retain just the right cut- 


off and thus conserve steam. These gears won'tcreep - 


and are made for either wheel or lever operation. 


While steaming capacity controls operation at 
speeds, starting power limits the size of train that can 
be hauled. The Locomotive Booster raises this limit by 
cutting in with thousands of pounds of tractive effort in 
starting, at slow speeds, and in any tight place. 
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Another important capacity increaser is The Limited 
Cut-Off which compels the expansive use of steam at 
all times, thereby reducing steam consumption from 10 
to 30%. It also reduces the maximum variation in 
torque which permits using a lower factor of adhesion 
and secures more power in starting. By giving 25 to 
50% increased port opening, The Limited Cut-Off also 
increases power at speeds. 


For transmitting the greater piston thrusts of the 
Super-Power locomotive the Tandem Main Rod Drive 
was developed. By distributing the thrust over four 
main pins it keeps bearing pressures low, reduces 
maintenance and increases dependability of operation. 


The Franklin Adjustable Driving Box Wedge auto- 
matically adjusts itself with every turn of the wheel and 
protects the locomotive's foundation. This is a require- 
ment for lower maintenance and increased service. 


Franklin Driving Box Lubricator and Spreader insures 
cool driving boxes however fast or far the locomotive 
runs. Recent improvements simplify re-packing and 
make parts interchangeable. 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY CO., INc. 
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million pounds below the standard return they are per- 
mitted to earn. 

Still further operating economies were effected, but 
the roads declined to exercise their rights to raise their 
rates, or in any way to interfere with the agreements in 
regard to wages and conditions of employment until 
the expiration of the latter towards the end of Novem- 
ber. Negotiations with the unions are now in progress. 

Difficult though the year has been the railways have 
pursued a steady program of improvements during the 
critical time. This policy has resulted not only in capital 
expenditures on new projects totalling over £30,000,- 
000 but has given much work to large numbers of unem- 
ployed. These projects which have as their foundation 
the increasing efficiency of the British railways, include 
electrification of suburban lines, the quadrupling of con- 
gested sections of the main line, rebuilding of important 
passenger and freight stations, the enlargement or con- 
struction of new classification yards, locomotive termi- 
nals, etc., and improvements at railway-owned docks. 

On the operating side there was considerable develop- 
ment. By the middle of the year an agreement had been 
reached with practically every important motor coach 
operator in railway territory and the first fruits of this 
rail and road co-ordination became evident with the in- 
troduction of combined rail and highway services. Lux- 
ury travel developed a step further in both day and night 
rail coaches and some new steamers were introduced on 
cross-Channel services. Highway freight operations, in- 
cluding collection and delivery and country lorry and 
general services, were extended and introduced to cover 
the entire country, while unremunerative branch lines 
and stations were closed and highway services substituted. 

When the tide turns to prosperity, as inevitably it 
must, the British railways will be in a position to afford 
a better, quicker and cheaper service than ever before. 

W. H. FRAseEr. 


France 


Railways of France, mainly because of increased oper- 
ating costs attending advances in wage scales and aug- 
mented payments into social insurance funds, faced a 
serious deficit for 1930. Rising prices for materials 
also had an adverse effect on prospective profits while 
the business depression tended to reduce traffic. The 
recession on account of this latter, however, was less 
severe in France than in other European countries. The 
deficit in the 1930 Common Fund will call for decisive 
action on the part of the government—either rates must 
be increased, or taxes reduced, or an advance made from 
the national treasury to balance the deficit. This Com- 
mon Fund is a plan whereby all profits of French rail- 
ways are pooled; dividends are guaranteed by the state 
and deficits of the weak lines are met out of profits of 
the financially strong. At the close of 1929 there was 
a substantial deficit in this Common Fund; the procedure, 
under the Railways Act, in such a case, is to increase 
rates. Recent advances in rates became effective in 
August, 1929, and January, 1930, and public sentiment 
is now hostile to another increase. Hence the suggestion 
of alternatives, such as a reduction in railway taxes or 
an advance from the state. Taxes at present amount to 
about 32% per cent on passenger fares and 10 per cent 
on freight rates. 

Despite this financial situation the French railways 
projected several capital improvements during 1930. 
Among these was the completion of a large classification 
yard by the Northern at Le Bourget, a $7,800,000 pro- 
gram of enlargement at the Eastern’s Paris facilities and 
_ the general program of the State Railways involving an 
expenditure of $10,998,000. The Paris, Lyons & Medi- 
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terranean is four-tracking between Paris and Dijon and 
electrifying its line between Culoz and Modan. Another 
important development is the standardization of signal- 
ing. This plan, which has been approved by the Minis- 
ter of Public Works, will be worked out over a five-year 
period ; it involves the substitution of electrical for me- 
chanically-operated signals with light signals for both 
day and night operation. 

Service improvements during the past year include the 
introduction of several new trains. The Paris, Lyons 
& Mediterranean has installed the “Cote d’Azur Pullman 
Express,” a companion to its famous “Blue Train” and 
“Paris-Mediterranean Express,” between Paris and 
points along the French Riviera. The Eastern now 
has three non-stop runs between Paris and Nan- 
cy, 219 miles: three between Troyes and Bel- 
fort, 17134 miles, and five between Paris and 
Bar-le-Duc, 1574 miles. The State Railways operate the 
17714 miles between Paris and Saumur as a non- 
stop run. In Paris these government lines have recent- 
ly substituted motor trucks for horse-drawn vehicles in 
their collection and delivery services. A saving of about 
$40,000 a year is expected to result from the substitution. 


Germany 


The new railroad law prescribed by the Young Plan 
went into effect on March 13, 1930, and caused the fol- 
lowing changes in the railroad law of August 30, 1924: 


1. Removal of all foreign participation in the management 
of the German State railways, including that of the foreign 
members of the board of directors, of the trustees, of the 
railroad commissioner, of the reparation commission and of 
the international arbitrator; 

2. Strengthening of the powers of the federal government; 

3. Abolition of the reparations debt prescribed in the 
Dawes Plan, and of the reparations mortgage, and the in- 
troduction instead of a special direct tax with special guar- 
antees and privileges. 


In the form of this reparations tax the German State 
Railway Company must add 660,000,000 marks ($157,- 
212,000) annually in monthly installments to the repara- 
tions payments. ‘ With regard to the transportation tax, 
from which the company hitherto has had to pay a total 
of 290,000,000 marks to the reparations agent, the fed- 
eral government now has a free hand as to whether it 
wants to increase this tax, decrease it, or set it aside en- 
tirely. As long as the financial situation of the nation 
does not permit the abolition of the transportation tax, 
the burden of the German State Railways for reparations 
purposes is, therefore, not lessened. An improvement in 
their financial situation is only to be seen in that the legal 
burden of the reparations mortgage on State Railway 
property has been lifted, and through this the credit sit- 
uation of the railways has been improved. 

The marked reduction in traffic, which must in part 
be ascribed to the world economic crisis and in part to 
competition from motor vehicles, has resulted in an ever- 
growing decrease of income, which could not be offset by 
rate increases in the city.and suburban traffic of Berlin 
and Hamburg, and by slight increases in package freight, 
express and passenger rates. The total reduction in re- 
ceipts as compared with the year before, came, at the 
end of August, to 468,500,000 marks, and increased still 
more in the ensuing months. 

In view of this situation, it will only be possible for 
the State Railways to cover their expenditures during 
the fiscal year of 1930 by drawing on their reserves or 
through retrenchments. Out of the international 5% per 
cent loan to the German nation, 250,000,000 marks were 
taken up, and a further internal loan of 150,000,000 
marks was negotiated through issuing 6 per cent State 
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THE LOCOMOTIVE 
Is Not Just a Bunch of Steel 


@ The locomotive is more than just a collection of 
some thousands of pounds of steel. 


@ It is a highly developed mechanism upon which has 
been expended the finest brains of the engineering 
profession. 


@ The locomotive Arch, too, is more than just a pile of 
brick and a few tubes. Its present high state of develop- 
ment is the result of years of concentration by engi- 
neers of American Arch Company. 


e@ Their efforts brought it from the crude stud-sup- 
ported slabs to the sectionalized tube or syphon 
supported Arch you know today. Its development is 
constantly pursued by American Arch Company who 
thus contribute an important service to the railroads of 






the country. 
Harbison-Walker American Arch Co. 
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Railway bonds. This latter loan was made by wish of 
the national government, to procure means for a program 
with which to fight unemployment, through distribution 
of contracts to German industry. Because of this need 
the government has refused the railroads an old claim 
that amounted to 130,000,000 marks. 

This difficult financial situation left available only the 
most urgently required means for maintenance and re- 
newal, and improvements as well as new construction 
could be undertaken only in a very limited manner. 
Among new construction, the completion of the new pas- 
senger station for the border and customs traffic in 
Neu-Bentschen, and the beginning of the new double- 
track railroad bridge over the Rhine at Mannheim-Lud- 
wigshafen must be mentioned. 

The State Railways are very much interested in ex- 
periments which a company for traffic technic (Gesell- 
schaft flr Verkehrstechnik) has undertaken with a new 
propeller driven car. Traveling on rails and driven by 
a propeller, this car can carry about 50 passengers, and 
has developed a speed of 182 kilometers (117 miles) per 
hour on an experimental stretch of 8 kilometers. 

REICHSBAHNRAT Dr. GENEsT. 


Spain 


Under the “community regime” between the railroad 
companies and the Spanish government, established pur- 
suant to.a law approved by a royal decree of July 12, 
1924, a large part of the liabilities then existing have 
since been liquidated by the present government, without 
failure to meet other obligations assumed by the dicta- 
torship in the name of the state. More than 3,000 im- 
provement and expansion projects under way in 1930; 
28 new railroads subsidized and under construction, and 
purchases of material, definitely authorized and even 
carried into effect, combined to produce an exceptional 
capital expenditure of 391,000,000 pesetas ($75,463,- 
000), as compared with investments of 126,000,000 
pesetas in 1929. Some of the new work in progress 
during the year was suspended, despite fear of an acute 
employment crisis, but only such restrictive measures 
were taken as were made necessary by the suppression 
of the state railroad appropriation and by the elimina- 
tion of the special railway debt. One result of these 
circumstances, however, has been an almost complete 
cessation of new equipment buying. 

In addition to the elimination of appropriations for 
the railroads by the state, a substantial decrease in both 
freight and passenger traffic, due in large part to high- 
way competition, has reduced income to a point well 
below that for the same period in 1929—a condition to 
which the Northern Railway is the only important ex- 
ception. Revenue statistics covering 10 months of 1930, 
show, for the four principal Spanish railways, the 
following results: 


Comparison 
with 1929 

(10 months) 
—pesetas 

9,000,000 


1,198,476 
2,221,774 
148,238 


Revenue, 

1930 (10 
months )—pesetas J 
294,000,000 ($56,742,000) inc, 


255,000,000 ($49,215,000) dec. 
97,000,000 ($18,721,000) dec. 
60,000,000 ($11,580,000) dec. 


Railway 


Northern 
Madrid, Zaragoza & Ali- 


cante . 
National of Western Spain* 
Andalusian 


* The National of Western Spain is a new company recently formed by 
the consolidation of a number of small roads. 

In the case of the Northern, the increase in revenue 
was largely nullified by a corresponding increase in 
operating expenses. 

In view of the economic conditions mentioned above, 
the present status of the Spanish railways may well be 
described as critical. With only part of the regime law 
of 1924 in actual operation; and with significant im- 
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provements and additions to equipment and facilities, 
both present and contemplated, curtailed, it is only 
natural that the companies should consider present 
working conditions -unsatisfactory, and be somewhat 
pessimistic about the immediate future as well. Trans- 
portation legislation by the next Cortes (Congress), to 
amend or replace the community regime law, has been 
suggested as one solution of existing problems, but the 
questions to be dealt with in such a law, or the form of 
the law itself, are still uncertain. Much more effective, 
however, would seem to be the suggestion that the 
Spanish railways abandon their present policy of single- 
handed isolation, and seek active co-operation with for- 
eign railways, industries, and other transport organiza- 
tions—such as the Spanish League of Owners of 
Private Cars, the Associations of Auto Truck Owners 
and the Railway Agents—with the purpose of guaran- 
teeing themselves an adequate and organized supply of 
traffic. VicENTE Mz. De LeEcEa. 


U.S. S. R. 


Railway operations in the Soviet Union for 1929-1930 
—the second year of the revised Five-Year Plan for the 
industrial development of Russia—are described as fol- 
lows in an article published by the Amtorg Trading Cor- 
poration, official American representatives of the Sov- 
iets: “The revised plan for freight operations in 1929- 
1930 set the freight turnover at 240,000,000 tons, as 
against 212,000,000 tons estimated in the Five-Year 
Plan. The returns for the year showed that 234,000,000 
tons of freight were handled, an increase of 33.8 per 
cent over 1928-1929.” This traffic involved the produc- 
tion of 138,000,000,000 ton-kilometers (85,698,000,000 
ton-miles), exceeding by more than 100 per cent the ton- 
kilometers produced in 1913. A total of 510,200,000 
passengers were carried, an increase of 50 per cent over 
1928-1929. 

The Amtorg article goes on to say, however, that “the 
number of locomotives in disrepair increased. Rolling 
stock was not utilized to the best advantage, due in part 
to poor organization, both of the industries served by 
the railways and of the railways themselves. Whereas 
the daily run of freight cars was set at 109 kilometers 
(67.7 miles) in the plan, the actual average run was only 
95.3 kilometers, as against 89.7 kilometers in 1928-1929. 
The daily run of freight locomotives (156 kilometers) 
was under last year’s average. The average speed of 
freight trains, set at 14.7 kilometers per hour in the 
program, amounted to 13 kilometers—0.8 kilometers less 
than in 1928-1929. 

“The plan of new construction for the year was not 
realized in full. Capital construction on existing and 
new railways amounted to about 74 per cent of the pro- 
gram, due mainly to inadequate supplies of steel and 
materials, and to the fact that thousands of skilled work- 
ers left their jobs to work in better paid industries. The 
cost of capital construction amounted to 679,000,000 
rubles ($350,000,000), as compared with 415,000,000 
rubles in 1928-1929. * * * The outstanding example of 
new construction is the Turkestah-Siberian Railway, 
completed in May, 1930. This extends for 1,445 kilo- 
meters (897 miles) through Siberia and central Asia, 
and was built at a cost of $100,000,000. During the 
fiscal year 1929-1930 work was started on 11 new lines 
and the total length of railways under construction was 
11,039 kilometers (6,855 miles), more than double the 
1928-1929 figure. * * *” 

In regard to administrative developments, the article 
says: “New regulations concerning railway manage- 
ment, recently drawn up, provide that the entire control 
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HE automobile of 1910, like the coach-and-four of an 

earlier day, is now largely a subject for the funny papers. 
The automobile of 1920, although it may still be able to 
wheeze along, is practically valueless. Why? 


The name of Andrew Carnegie is now almost a synonym for 
thriftiness. And yet Carnegie at the height of his career 
was known as the world’s greatest spender—a man who 
would not hesitate to scrap a busy steel mill that had cost 
millions. Why? 


The automobile makers realized almost from the beginning 
that, no matter how fast engineering developments may 
come, it is true economy to keep pace with them. Andrew 
Carnegie’s thriftiness was the canny kind. Every time he 
tore down a million-dollar unit, he built another that many 
times multiplied his former net yield. 


But what about the railroads? How explain the fact that 
on the Class | roads of the United States nearly half of the 
steam locomotives were built prior to 1910, and that still 
another thirty per cent were built before 1920? How ex- 
plain that only about twenty per cent of the locomotives 
now running are, in any modern sense, efficient? Is that 
thrift? Is that canniness? Is that economy? 


The antiquated factory, although still capable of production 
cannot compete with the modernly equipped plant. The 
steam locomotive is the fundamental producing unit of our 
railroads. Antiquated locomotives may not run behind 
schedule—but just a little study of an annual report will 
show how they run behind when it comes to figuring earn- 
ings. ' 


To railroad men who are informed—to those who squarely 
face the facts about the increased efficiency of modern 
locomotives—it must be apparent that the scrapping pro- 
cess is far from being extravagant. Like Carnegie, and like 
the great industrialists of today, they must see that the 
truly far-sighted policy is that of sacrificing immediate 
gains to invest in increased future earnings and competitive 
advantage. 


American railroads of today can profit from Carnegie’s 
lesson of yesterday. 


Tomorrow’s dividends can only be earned by teday’s ef- 
ficiency. 
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THe modern locomotive is not an experiment. 


It is a tried machine. 


Its immense advantages over locomotives of only five to ten 
years ago have been demonstrated. It has been shown to 
be much more efficient in the use of fuel, capable of high 
sustained horsepower, reliable in operation, reasonably low 
in maintenance costs and available for continuous service 
~ long periods of time. 


This product of an era of efficiency has played no small part 
in the economies effected by our railroads during the past 
few years. 


How? Consider the fuel bill. 


American railways in 1929 paid $365,000,000 for twenty- 
three per cent of the bituminous coal output of the nation. 
This bill might have been millions of dollars more but for 
the fuel efficiency of the modern locomotive. 


Average fuel consumption in freight service per 1,000 gross 
ton miles for the first six months of 1930 was 125 pounds, 
as compared with 173 pounds in 1920—a decrease of more 
than twenty-seven per cent. 


These savings were largely due to improved operating 
methods, the use of modern locomotives, and the applica- 
tion of fuel-saving devices to such locomotives in service as 
were of recent enough design to warrant their use. What 
would the saving have been if the percentage of modern 
locomotives in service had been fifty per cent instead of 
only twenty. 
























A= what of power? How does the modern locomotive 
affect the amount and kind of work that can be done 
per unit of cost? 


Introduction of new units has raised the tractive power of 
all locomotives in service by about nineteen per cent since. 
1923. But this, in itself, does not tell the whole story. 
The term tractive power does not fully indicate the proper 
measure of power of a locomotive. Tractive power simply 
indicates the maximum power at starting. 


Modern efficiency is measured in time as well as power. 


The measure of capacity to move freight is no longer con- 
sidered the maximum train that can be started, but rather 
the maximum amount of freight that can be moved in the 
minimum time, usually expressed as gross ton miles per 
train hour. Therefore, locomotive capacity should be in 
similar terms. 


To the railroad executive, the horsepower capacity for a given 
locomotive is more important than the tractive effort. For, 
while two different locomotives may have the same maxi- 
mum tractive power, one may be able to haul fifty per cent 
more than the other at the prevailing operating speed. 


Here is just one case in point. A large eastern road pur- 
chased some modern heavy freight locomotives. They were 
put into service with locomotives built about twelve years 
previously. Both the new and the old had the same theo- 
retical tractive force and about the same wheel loading. 
After a fair and reasonable test the modern locomotives 
demonstrated their ability to increase train loads by seven- 
teen per cent and speed between terminals by thirty-four 
per cent and, equally important, they consumed thirty-two 
per cent less fuel per 1,000 gross ton miles. 


The old locomotives are still in use, probably capable of 
many more years of service—but it is the new locomotives 
which are contributing to tomorrow’s profits. 


























HIS year, 1930, has been a hard boiled year. The spoils 
of competition have gone to those who effected the 
greatest economies and the highest productivity. 


The banner year, 1929, showed the possibilities of economy. 
The freight traffic handled in that year was the largest on 
record, an increase of twenty-five per cent over 1920. Yet 
this greatly increased traffic was handled with a consump- 


tion of coal 9,000,000 tons, or ten per cent, less than in 
1920. 


Compare the productivity of freight traffic: 


1920 1929 


Average tons per train 1,442 1,866 
Average Speed 10.3 miles per hour 13.2 
Gross ton miles per train hour 14,877 24,553 
Average tractive power of 

Freight Locomotives 41,443 pounds 50,066 


Thus in 1929 there was an increase in train load of twenty- 
nine per cent, in speed of twenty-seven per cent, but the 
increase in gross ton miles per train hour was sixty-five per 
cent, and in average tractive power only 20.8 per cent. 
This was accomplished with three per cent less train miles 
and twenty-four per cent less train hours. During this 
period, the amount of fuel used per 1,000 gross ton miles 
decreased about twenty-seven per cent. 


Such economies are available through use of the locomotive 
of today. 


The road is clear for railroad managers to insure the profits 
of tomorrow. 
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and management of a road be vested in a director who 
works according to the program laid down by the Com- 
missariat for Transportation.. Many operating and ad- 
ministrative details formerly under the direct control of 
the Commissariat are now decentralized and handed 
over to the respective railways. The extent of railway 
construction, the number of workers and technical em- 
ployees, wages, productivity, cost estimates, the pro- 
gram of capital investments and building, the necessary 
financing, etc., are specified in the program. While the 
new regulations give the director the right to make a 
certain number of changes, this does not apply to a 
fundamental revision of the program.” 

That the Soviet railways are going ahead with their 
ambitious program, despite failure to reach all their 
1929-1930 objectives, is shown by the facts that the 
freight program for 1930-1931 has been set 50 per cent 
ahead of last year’s results; that passenger operations 
are estimated at double the 1928-1929 figure; and that 
1,000 new locomotives and over 50,000 new cars of all 
types are to go into service within the year. A general 
reorganization is to be carried: out, “to a considerable 
extent on the basis of American experience.” 


Poland 


In analyzing the condition of the Polish State Rail- 
ways in 1930 it is necessary to remember that Poland 
was also affected by the economic crisis of the world and 
therefore the railways, the State’s largest enterprise, 
had to cope with the results of this crisis. The next 
problem of importance which the railroad had to con- 
sider was the matter of highway competition. The ever- 
increasing use of automobiles has during recent years 
deprived the railroads of much income. The arrange- 
ment of proper collaboration between these two means 


of transportation will have to be solved by the govern- 


ment in the near future. First, however, regulation of 
highway transport, which is not yet provided for in the 
Polish laws, will have to be settled. The government 
proposes to establish a system of licenses and to put a 
tax on operators for the upkeep of highways, a measure 
which has not so far been applied. It is noteworthy that 
the interested ministries have no intention of monopoliz- 
ing motor vehicle services; they will collaborate with 
private enterprises reserving to themselves the right of 
supervision and control of the relations between the rail- 
roads and the highways. 

Considering the economic situation of the Polish State 
Railways in 1930 one must point out that in spite of the 
economic crisis, and therefore of a decrease of traffic 
and income; in spite also of the automobile competition, 
the Polish railways kept within their budget and spent 
large sums from income on capital improvements. The 
building of a main coal line connecting directly the 
Polish Silesian coal mines with Gdynia, the ever devel- 
oping Polish seaport on the Baltic, is by far the largest 
project. The purpose of this line is to give Poland the 
greatest facility for the exportation of coal to oversea 
markets. Of the 280 miles of this line two-thirds, or 
190 miles, are in operation already, having involved an 
expenditure of $13,500,000. This line is located entirely 
within Polish territory and thus the only Polish seaport, 
Gdynia, has now its own main railroad line, a matter of 
utmost importance to the economic life of the country. 
The building of this line was the most important invest- 
ment of the Polish railroads since Poland became inde- 
pendent. 

In view of certain rumours in the foreign press con- 
cerning the selling or leasing of this line to a foreign 
corporation, the Ministry of Communication states that 
it is interested in foreign capital being invested in the 
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Polish railways, on conditions, however, guaranteeing 
the interests of both parties. This explains why steps 
are being taken to transform the Ministry into a separate 
corporation which could handle independently financial 
transactions. The first move in this direction has 
already been made; the Ministry has evaluated its prop- 
erty at close to one billion dollars, and thereby estab- 
lished a basis for mortgages. Moreover the Ministry 
has arrived at an understanding with the interested 
bodies concerning projected regulations by which the 
Polish railways could become an independent corpora- 
tion. These regulations will be issued in the nearest 
future and will be a matter of great importance to for- 
eign capitalists. 

Speaking of investments one must mention the recon- 
struction of the Warsaw main station and track system, 
which will increase the efficiency of the traffic from and 
to Poland’s capital city, create a most modern central 
station in that city, establish a main line running under 
the principal streets, and a modern switching yard: This 
work is nearing completion; the building of the central 
station will be started next year in order that it may be 
open to traffic within three years. 

An important development took place in the realm of 
finances, or rather of rolling stock building, namely the 
Lilpop Corporation of Warsaw, one of the largest 
Polish companies building equipment obtained in the 
United States a credit of $40,000,000, which will con- 
siderably increase the production of this company. It 
will supply 14,000 freight cars to the Polish railways 
during the next few years. 

The Polish railways have recently been paying special 
attention to the tourist movement in Poland, by estab- 
lishing convenient travel routes for automobiles and the 
railroad ; also on several main line trains radios have been 
installed for the passengers, the charge for use being 15 
cents per journey. 

In closing a few words must be added about the cul- 
tural-educational work of the Ministry among its em- 
ployees. It has established 639 institutions for the general 
moral and intellectual development of the railroad men 
and their families. It has also helped to organize an asso- 
ciation of the railroad men, whose 40,000 members take 
part in sports and physical education. 

Dr. WacLAw ZAwISZA. 


Czechoslovakia 


Summarizing the situation of the state railways in the 
National Assembly last May, the Minister of Railways 
stressed the constant rise in earnings, which, in 1928, 
were 4,511,000,000 crowns ($134,750,150), or 14 per 
cent higher than in 1927, and pointed out particularly 
the favorable decline of the operating ratio from 95 in 
1925 to 87.37 in 1928. Discussion of the situation in the 
same legislative body at the end of 1930 appears less 
hopeful. Under the pressure of the economic slump and 
of highway competition it is expected that net operating 
revenue will decline and it was necessary to raise passen- 
ger rates by 20 per cent as of January 1, 1931. By the 
end of August, 1930, earnings were 628,000,000 crowns 
less than the budget estimate, and an operating loss of 
about 500,000,000 crowns ($14,825,000) ‘is anticipated 
by the end of the year. 

Proper consideration of the financial situation, how- 
ever, will only be possible when the definite valuation of 
the railways shall have been completed. The Hague 
Convention removed the last obstacle to the publishing of 
such valuation, by reaching a definite settlement concern- 
ing property taken over under the peace treaty. It may 
be pointed out that the present figure for depreciation 
and maintenance of the system (255,000,000 Czecho- 
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The Central West now has a source of its own for the 





production of the popular C. B. SECTIONS, previously manu- 





factured only by Carnegie Steel Company at Pittsburgh. 





Illinois Steel Company, at South Chicago Works, manu- 





factures a complete series of C.B. SECTIONS. Production 





facilities for these Sections include a new open hearth plant, 





soaking pits, rolling mill, and ample storage facilities located 





adjacent to mills for the production of American Standard 





structural shapes. Thoroughly modern facilities for pre- 





paring and shipping C.B. SECTIONS assure expeditious service. 
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slovakian crowns, or $7,560,750) is rather too low, 
since the value of the system is estimated as about three 
times as high as the corresponding amount on the basis 
of 10 per cent for depreciation and maintenance. This 
appears to be a further development which threatens the 
financial stability of the system. In view of the ex- 
pected fall in the net revenue, the investment, or capital 
allowance for 1931, has been reduced by about 100,000,- 
000 crowns, this allowance for 1930 being about 485,- 
000,000 crowns ($14,380,250). 

Technically, the railways show slow but steady prog- 
ress, corresponding to prevailing economic conditions. 
Labor-saving appliances of all kinds have been introduced 
with very satisfactory results. A total of 107 new loco- 
motives, 25 tenders and 66 rail-motor cars were bought, 
while the average ton-kilometer performance per loco- 
motive was 6.3 per cent higher and the coal consumption 
per ton-kilometer 12.5 per cent lower than in 1912. For 
the introduction of Bozic brakes more than 81,000,000 
crowns were spent in 1930, the total expenditure for this 
improvement being put at 300,000,000 crowns. Intense 
interest has also been shown in introduction of safety ap- 
pliances of all kinds. In 1930 the system had about 12,- 
000 passenger and 110,000 freight cars, but few special 
cars. The railway administration also operated 46 motor 
coaches. Some progress was made in building second 
track on main lines of international importance and in 
strengthening bridges to permit safe operation of new 
heavy locomotives with axle-loads of 17 tons. In the 
important Prague terminal question, however, only 
small progress was made. The construction of the new 
Handlova-Horni Stubna line was continued in four sec- 
tions, the most interesting being the three-kilometer 
(1.86-mile) Pod Bradlem tunnel. Construction of an- 
other new line from Cervena Skala to Margecany (58 
thiles) was also started. 

In the first half of 1930 about 131,000,000 passengers, 
an increase of three per cent, and 32,500,000 tons of 
freight, a decrease of 12 per cent, were carried; in the 
latter decline both local and international freight par- 
ticipated. 

From these facts it is evident that the question of 
economic stability of the Czechoslovakian railway sys- 
tem has not been settled definitely, and that further 
measures of a very decisive nature are necessary to 
define the position and role of railways in the Czecho- 
slovakian national economy. Dr. V. ParTL. 


Sweden 


Railways of Sweden during 1930 experienced a 
marked decline in traffic as compared with 1929. The 
world-wide industrial depression, however, has as yet 
affected Sweden far less than most other countries. The 
decline of railway traffic, therefore, although rather note- 
worthy, has not been so far-reaching as it was, for in- 
stance, in the United States. 

During the first eight months of 1930 as compared 
with 1929, freight traffic on the state railways decreased 
five per cent and on private railways seven per cent; 
freight revenues fell six and nine per cent respectively. 
Passenger revenue on state railways, on the other hand, 
increased nine per cent and on private railways remained 
unchanged. The increase may to some extent be due to 
the Stockholm exhibition this year, but there were other 
factors. Passenger traffic has for many years shown a 


steady increase and this, no doubt, is a result of the very 
moderate fares. For instance, the ordinary fare for a 
third class trip over 600 kilometers (374 miles) is 23 
kronor ($6.13), or at a rate of only 1.64 cents per mile 
(second and first class respectively, 50 and 200 per cent 
more). 
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New standard freight rates became effective October 
1, and are expected to produce a decline in freight rev- 
enues of about eight or ten per cent. In anticipation of 
these adjustments some temporary reductions were in- 
troduced effective February 1 and these latter to some 
extent effected the above-mentioned fall in freight re- 
ceipts. In the coming year freight rate reductions will 
bring a substantial decline in railway revenues, if general 
business conditions do not improve to increase traffic 
volume. The new standard rates are the lowest on the 
state railways and on some few of the financially strong 
private lines, while considerably higher rates are in ef- 
fect for most of the latter. 

The state system is the most important in Sweden and 
comprises most of the main lines. In 1929 it reached a 
record net income of 49.3 million kronor ($13,200,000), 
equivalent to 4.47 per cent on the costs of construction. 
This sum was more than sufficient to cover the interest 
charges to the State in connection with advances of cap- 
ital. In 1930, a net income of between 40 and 45 mil- 
lion kronor is anticipated: while in 1931, as stated above, 
the income probably will be still lower. 

Returns of private railways vary considerably; some 
make good profits, while others suffer from very great 
financial difficulties. The decline in 1930 traffic has af- 
fected these more than it has the state railways and a 
great many of them will probably show a deficit. 
Furthermore, all private railways are encountering 
labor difficulties; their employes are seeking new work- 
ing agreements to become effective January 1. Salary 
questions are also pending on the government railways. 
It is impossible as yet to predict the outcome of these 
negotiations. In view of the existing economic situation, 
and prospects for the future, most of the railways are 
absolutely incapable of meeting any increased wage 
scales. 

The more important new facilities projected during 
the past year are not yet in service. Following upon the 
success of the Stockholm-Gothenborg electrification, 
another important electrification project is being consid- 
ered (Stockholm-Malmo, etc., 856 kilometers), and the 
work is likely to be commenced during 1931. 

Dr. Lars AKSELSSON. 


Denmark 


Economic conditions on the Danish State Railways 
have become less satisfactory during the past year, oper- 
ations resulting in a small deficit, as a result of which 
nothing could be laid aside for amortization or interest 
on capital. Traffic as well as gross receipts have, to be 
sure, increased, but expenditures have risen still more, 
partly because an unusual amount of maintenance work 
was necessary after the severe winter of 1929, and part- 
ly because the price of coal has risen. 

Competition with highway traffic is very severe. Den- 
mark now has one motor vehicle per 27 inhabitants, and 
motor traffic is favored by the nation’s short distances, 
by its splendid road system, and by strong popular pref- 
erence. The State Railways have entered a period of 
intense activity in order to hold and gain traffic. This is 
done through special freight agents, and also through 
innovations in traffic and tariff conditions, such as more 
frequent and faster train service, freight transportation 
from all stations to receivers, and special excursions to 
natural beauty spots, at reduced rates—in other words 
by better service. 

The railways are steadily acquiring new rolling stock, 
including special motor cars of increasingly large size— 
the latest of which have Diesel locomotives of 900 h.p. 
with a speed of 100 kilometers (62.1 miles) per hour— 
and new passenger cars with upholstered seats for Co- 
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A test section 
of GEO track 
will convince 
‘you of its 

OUTSTANDING 
SUPERIORITY 























GEO is a new type of track construction eminently suited 
to the modern trend toward heavier loads and increased 
speed. GEO was developed in Germany where it has been 
adopted as standard and where 7900 miles of GEO track 
have been laid in the past five years. It is expected that 
within the next two years, when their main lines will have 
been completely equipped with GEO, to run trains at an 
average speed of 90 miles per hour. The use of GEO has 
spread rapidly to other countries . . Belgium, France, Spain, 
Japan, Hungary . . and here in America, tests on leading 
railroad systems are already demonstrating its outstanding 
merit. 


























Smooth anid practically noiseless track, control of rail move- 
ment, reduction in rail wave motion, longer life of rails and 
ties, radically reduced maintenance costs, greater safety . . 
these are the important advantages of GEO. A test section 
will convince you. 


Carnegie Steel Company is the sole manufacturer and dis- 
tributor of GEO track materials in America. Descriptive 
literature will be sent at your request, and Carnegie engineers 
are at your service at all times. 
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penhagen’s suburban traffic, which will be standardized 
to one class only. 

For ferry transportation, several new ferries with 
Diesel drive are being built, and the first automobile 
ferry has recently been delivered, specially constructed 
with a capacity of 50 cars per trip, for use on a main 
ferry route 26 kilometers long. All ferries are now 
equipped with radios. 

Construction of new railway lines has now practically 
stopped, but the work of electrifying Copenhagen’s sub- 
urban lines has been begun. The work of double track- 
ing and of rebuilding the larger stations in accordance. 
with modern standards is being continued. 

Experimental work has been started on the welding 


of 15-meter rails to form long 30-meter (98.4-ft.) rails. 


on the main lines in Copenhagen. The construction of a 
‘ large railroad bridge over Alssund has been finished, and 
the construction of a highway bridge over Lillebaelt, 
which will cost about $10,000,000, and is extremely 
large, according to Danish standards, is being continued. 

E. TERKELSEN. 


Norway 


Traffic and revenues of the Norwegian State Rail- 
ways declined substantially for the year ending June 
30, 1930, as compared with the previous year. This 
decline was accompanied by an increase in expenses 
and the two factors produced a deficit for the year 
amounting to 1,600,000 kroner ($428,000) as com- 
pared with a net revenue of 1,000,000 kroner ($268,- 
000) for the year ending June 30, 1929. The traffic 
decline was confined to the freight business while the 
passenger traffic which in recent years has been de- 
clining increased slightly; it is questionable, however, 
whether the upturn in the latter will continue. Pri- 
vately-owned railways of Norway are not particularly 
important transportations systems since they serve only 
local areas. The traffic and revenues of these lines were 
about the same for the year ending June 30, 1930, as 
in the previous year. Generally speaking, however, 
these private railways are encountering financial dif- 
ficulties attending the loss of traffic to competitive high- 
way carriers. O. Hottmon. 


Netherlands 


Although net operating revenues of the Netherlands 
railway system increased steadily from 1923 to 1929, 
reaching in the latter year a record of 50,614,503 florins 
($20,347,030), equivalent to 13,661 florins ($5,492) per 
kilometer of line, the year 1930 produced a decrease in 
those figures. Sustained depression in practically every 
line of industry and trade had an unfavorable effect on 
traffic and earnings in Holland, as elsewhere in Europe. 
In addition, the continuous advance in tariffs of the dif- 
ferent European countries, as well as in those of the 
United States, reduced exports of Dutch products. Ag- 
riculture, especially, suffered severely as a result of 
these circumstances. Consequently, it is evident that 
total car loadings for 1930 will show a considerable de- 
crease from the figures reached in 1929. Continued 
growth of highway traffic also affected the Dutch rail- 
roads adversely. 

Nevertheless, in spite of these disturbing- influences, 
traffic as a whole continued to increase, for the number 
of passengers using the railways is still growing, even 
in the face of a steady increase in the number of pri- 
vate automobiles and in motor coach services. To com- 
bat this heavy competition, improvements on rail trans- 
portation have been put into effect. The electrification 


of the Amsterdam-Rotterdam and Haarlem-Ijmuiden 
lines some years ago proved entirely successful, es- 
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pecially on the latter line where motor competition has 
nearly disappeared. It was this success which deter- 
mined the further electrification of the Amsterdam-Alk- 
maar and Uitgeest-Velsen lines. Electric traction on 
these lines will be inaugurated in May, 1931; and, as on 
the Amsterdam-Rotterdam line, traffic will be handled 
by multiple unit cars, working on direct current at 1,500 
volts. On secondary lines, where traffic is less dense, 
motor competition has been met by gasoline rail motor 
cars. 

To combat highway competition in short-haul freight 
traffic, the Dutch railways have established co-ordinated 
motor truck collection and delivery, to give door-to-door 


. service, and have introduced containers for the use of 


shippers. For long-haul freight traffic, a number of 
heavy four-coupled locomotives were procured in 1930, 
while the Kunze-Knor automatic freight brake has been- 
adopted, as in Germany. These improvements will make 
it possible to speed up main trackers and freight car 
movement. 

On the whole, while 1930 will be a relatively poor 
year, the Dutch railways, by reason of improvements 
in operation and management, are looking forward to 


a better return for 1931. 
Inc. W. Stmon-THOMAS. 


Switzerland 


As was to be expected, the exceptionally good results 
of 1929 could not be achieved in 1930. This was due in 
part to reductions in freight rates which went into ef- 
fect during the year, and in part to increases in salaries 
of the railway personnel, required by a new salary law. 
Moreover, a rainy summer affected passenger traffic ad- 
versely, especially in July, and had a harmful influence 
on the tourist industry on which Switzerland and her 
railways are so largely dependent. Nevertheless, 1930 
must be considered a favorable year. 

Electrification still forms one of the major phases of 
the work of the State Railways. The enormous grades 
on the system, as well as the relatively easy utilization 
of water power, make it easy to understand that Switz- 
erland not only relatively, but actually, boasts of more 
progress in railroad electrification than any other coun- 
try in Europe. The length of electrified trackage 1s 
1,666 kilometers (1,035 miles). A program has, more- 
over, been laid out through which, between 1930 and 
1936, at a total cost of 81,000,000 francs ($15,633,000), 
476 more kilometers will be electrified. After comple- 
tion of this second construction program, 2,142 kilome- 
ters, or 57.8 per cent of the total of 3,703 kilometers 
of standard gage lines will be electrified, and of the to- 
ial of 5,485 kilometers (3,406 miles) comprising the en- 
tire system of all gages, 4,834 kilometers, or 88.1 per 
cent, will be electrified. 

In 1930 private lines also went over from steam ‘o 
electric power, and, in part, drew their power from 
the State Railways. Other private lines are at pres: 
ent investigating these problems. Soon the four ex- 
isting power plants will be utilized to full capacity 
and steps are now being taken toward the construc- 
tion of a large power plant at Etzel. In contrast to the 
construction of earlier power plants, undertaken en- 
tirely by the State Railways construction and opera- 
tion of this one will be in the hands of a stock com- 
pany, in which the State Railways own a 55 per cent 
interest. 

For the improvement of express service on the Goth- 
ard line, the State Railways have ordered two heavy 
double locomotives of 7,200 and 6,640 hp., the former 
equipped with 16 and the latter with 8 motors. A 
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Cleveland, Ohio 
Architects: 
Graham, Anderson, Probst 
& White, 
Recognized as a national standard for quality and 
service, it was only natural that American Steel & Wire 
Company products should be specified in the construc- 
tion of the magnificent new Cleveland terminal. 






















Chicago, Ill. 
General Contractors: 


Lundoff & Bicknell Ce, 
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Aronberg-Fried Company 
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American Steel & Wire Company Wire Rope, Wire Fabric 
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able project. 
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number of new eight-wheel steel passenger cars have 


been purchased. The Drolshammer freight brake is 
being introduced, and equipment of all freight cars 
with these brakes should be completed by the end of 
1935, effecting a saving in train personnel of 400 men. 

An historical event that took place during the year 
was the fiftieth anniversary of the opening of the 15- 
kilometer Gothard tunnel, which was finished on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1880. This anniversary celebration coin- 
cided with the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Simplon 
tunnel. 

The “Swiss Express Company,” founded some years 
ago, and having as its main purpose improvement and 
reduction in prices of trucking service, has a favorable 
influence on the railroads. It closed contracts with 
the earlier truck operators, prescribing conditions and 
rates. The number of these operators, all of them 
private in character, is steadily increasing. At all sta- 
tions where such agencies exist direct delivery to and 
from homes is possible, just as with direct automobile 
transport. 

The State Railways are steadily paying more at- 
tention to accident prevention. The accident preven- 
tion service which was formed some time ago attempts 
to educate employees in the many dangers of railroad 
work, which have been increased by electrification. A 
savings bank for the personnel, operated by the State 
Railways, is enjoying increasing patronage. Payments 
are made comparatively easy and the railways pay a 
somewhat higher interest rate than other savings institu- 
tions. Milk stations for the personnel form another 
branch of welfare work. 

In general, it can be said that in the past year prog- 
ress has again been made, and that the prospects for 
the State Railways have again been improved. 

I. GOETTLER. 


Peru 


The outlook for the Peruvian railways at the beginning 
of 1930 was exceedingly bright. All traffic during 1929 
had been consistently on the up-grade, and gave every 
promise of making records during the coming year. The 
contract signed in November, 1928, handing the Peru- 
vian railways over to the Peruvian Corporation for per- 
petuity, was then commencing to show its beneficial ef- 
fects on revenues and net income. Reorganized adminis- 
tration—a perilous course to pursue in this country—was 
reaching expectations; a much more conciliatory policy 
towards the traveling public and shippers was being 
fostered; all services were being speeded up, and, in a 
word, the railways were being modernized as far as con- 
ditions would permit. 

Construction, both of highways and railways, was go- 
ing slowly but surely ahead—slow because of the inher- 
ent difficulties and the enormous expense. involved, and 
sure because of their undoubted economic value. This 
construction was the vein of supply to the main arterial 
railroads, and mostly all was designed to tap the vast 
potential and practically hidden wealth of Peru. Rich, 
but, so far as known, small mines of base and rare 
metals, coal fields (with their untold possibilities from 
the distillation of by-products), unlimited tracts of valu- 
ably wooded lands, prospective oil fields, etc., solely 
depend for their unquestionable remunerative develop- 
ment on relatively cheap and efficient transportation. 
The slump in market prices of Peruvian coastal 
products, chiefly sugar and cotton, could only tend to 
drive expansion into the interior, and Peruvian railways 
are fortunate in that their main revenues are derived 
from long distance transports to and from the coast. 
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Consequently prospects for the railways were decided- 
ly encouraging. 

The competition of the automobile for passenger 
and freight traffic on the short-haul and suburban routes 
of the coastal sections was increasing—as was only to be 
expected. The Central Railway planned to meet this com- 
petition by the establishment of motor collection and de- 
livery services, and where practicable, reductions in rates 
and added facilities for passengers. For the most part, 
road competition in Peru, if not unfair, is at least unrea- 
sonable. Small capitalists rush into the truck and bus 


business and perforce follow the cut-throat policy of 


freights at any price; depreciation, replacements, interest 
on capital, etc., are to them but niceties and do not enter 
into their calculations, and the results to all concerned 
are disastrous. 

The Central Railway motor service at the time of writ- 
ing is in the embryo stage, but its future seems to be 
guaranteed by the fact that it fills a long felt want in 
supplying an economical and rapid transport connecting 
link between the producing centers and ports, the railway 
and the markets. 

Passenger road transport is somewhat outside the 
sphere of the railways. All competitive highway routes 
are of comparatively short distance. Population along 
these routes is scattered, and many stops have to be made. 
Roads are mostly direct to the towns, and combined road- 
and-rail fares are at present impracticable. During the 
year a steam rail car was placed in operation between 
Oroya and Huancayo, giving an intermediate and fast 
service between these mining and agricultural centers, 
and also checking the inroads of motor competition on 
this section. Favored by low grades, the unit to date has 
entirely filled its purpose. 

Many innovations were planned for at the beginning 
of 1930 to handle the then apparently assured increasing 
traffic. Rolling stock on all lines was scheduled for many 
improvements, dining cars were to be added to all long 
distance passenger trains, and these trains were also con- 
siderably speeded up. Modern systems of signaling and 
telephonic communication for train operation were stud- 
ied and projected. Two double articulated locomotives 
of the Beyer-Garratt type were on order for the Cen- 
tral Railway and extensive alterations were made to the 
tracks for their accommodation. These locomotives were 
received and placed in operation during September last, 
and results to date have proved them to be eminently 
suited to the heavy mountain grades—ruling over four 
per cent—and their extended use is contemplated. 

The coming storm cast its shadow towards the mid- 
year. World-wide depression, stagnant markets and fast 
falling prices vitally hit Peru. In the South crops were 
left unharvested, or harvested and stored—sugar, cot- 
ton, wool and other staple exports would not cover bare 
transportation costs. Small mines, prospects and con- 
struction automatically closed down. Intensive concentra- 
tion of ores—of necessity resorted to by the mining com- 
panies, to meet lowered metal prices—naturally reduced 
tonnages to be moved. The Vanadium Corporation, con- 
fronted by an overstocked market, entirely suspended 
operations. Large and small companies were all forced 
to retrench; railway revenues immediately reflected the 
ruling conditions. 

Peru was in a precarious position. Heavy loans had 
been spent and misspent to develop the country’s re- 
sources—none of which could bear any immediate fruit. 
The exchange fell rapidly, and is still falling. A revolt 
of the troops in the South hastened the fall of the gov- 


ernment. The bolstered-up condition of the country was 
laid bare, and of course exaggerated. Peruvian labor 
seized what it considered to be a glorious opportunity. 
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REMENDOUS stresses, mighty 
DP xcs powerful pressures and thrusts 
—this is the lot of the track structure under 
modern traffic conditions. In the face of this, 
track alignment and rigidity must be main- 





tained and here, as every railroad man knows, 
the spikes, bolts, tie places and splices play a 
vital part. sc nse a : 

‘Too much. care, therefore, cannot ‘be 
given to the selection of these accessories by 
the carriers or to their manufacture by the © 
producers. With a full realization of these 
facts, Tennessee sparés no expense and exer- 
cises every precaution to the end that the pro- 
ducts of its track fastenings departments mea- 
sure up to the severe service required of them. 
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Strikes during the initial period of the new regime be- 
came contagious and rampant. Demands were made by 
the workers for impossible concessions and privileges. 
There is yet much unrest as many factions are involved 
in the upheaval. 

Immediate prospects are problematical. It is certain 
that Peru has an assured future—a future in which the 
railways must take an integral part. The question is if 
that future is to be retarded by internal troubles, dimin- 
ishing foreign confidence and the unreasonable demands 
of labor. A stable democratic government will go far 
to solve the question, and only time can show when such 
a government has been obtained. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the year has been 
one of distinct progress for the railways in the matter of 
improved organization and equipment, offset—tempor- 
arily it is to be hoped—by the reaction in Peru of world- 
wide depression, political and labor unrest. 

GEOFFREY W. MorKILL. 


Argentina 


Following several highly successful years, the Argen- 
tine railways suffered a setback in 1930. Coincident with 
the general depression in the grain market, a large part 
of the 1929-30 harvest was lost through unfavorable 
weather conditions and the situation was further compli- 
cated by a fall in the exchange value of the peso. 

Depending largely on her exports of cereals to main- 
tain a favorable balance of trade, Argentina was particu- 
larly affected by the low prices prevailing throughout 
1929, and after the break in the New York stock market 
the government, in order to protect its reserves, decided 
to suspend the redemption of paper money in gold. The 
resulting decline of an already weakened exchange to 
about 18 per cent below par has been especially felt by 
the lines under British ownership, which comprise two- 
thirds of the total mileage of the country and handle 
four-fifths of the traffic. 

Receipts began to weaken towards the end of 1929 
and fell off still further in 1930 as a result of the crop 
failure and the slow movement of grain consequent on 
lack of demand. While operating economies were ef- 
fected, the decrease in net revenue was considerable, and 
the dividends declared by the British companies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30 were, with a single exception, 
one or two per cent less than for the preceding twelve 
months. At the time of writing there is little change for 
the better, though some of the smaller lines are showing 
increased receipts over 1929. The noticeable improve- 
ment in the State Railways is attributable to the re- 
forms instituted by the Provisional Government follow- 
ing the coup d’état of September 6. 

As regards the outlook for 1930, the prospects of a 
good harvest are reported to be excellent, but a return 
to normal prosperity is not to be expected until there is 
a healthier demand for grain. Argentina has known lean 
years before, however, and if we may judge by history 
her recovery will be rapid and complete. 

Labor conditions are unsatisfactory. Notwithstanding 
the unpropitious circumstances the Union of Railway 
Employees declared strikes in November, 1929, and 
March, 1930, demanding a readjustment of wages and 
other privileges. The latter movement was accompanied 
by a considerable amount of violence on the part of the 
public and was only brought to an end by a decree of the 
President. A joint fact finding committee was estab- 
lished under the chairmanship of the Director General 
of Railways, whose report has not yet been issued. The 
strikes referred to took the form of stopping all traffic 
for an hour one day, two hours the next, and so on, or 
else of an exaggeratedly strict observance of the regula- 
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tions known as “working to rules.” Some amusing in- 
cidents occurred, as when a train was held up in a sta- 
tion while the agent, one of whose functions is to give the 
signal for departure, rushed about looking for his cap 
which had presumably been hidden away by the strikers, 
the rules requiring that employees wear full uniform 
while on duty. 

The question of rates is being brought to the fore in 
connection with the agricultural depression, the latest 
news being that the Minister of Agriculture has approved 
the report of a special committee recommending reduc- 
tions and has requested the Minister of Public Works to 


‘take up the matter with the railways. Generally speak- 


ing, rates have been left more or less at the level to 
which they were raised after the war, except that in 
1928 the government took the unusual course of decree- 
ing reductions which affected one company only. The of- 
ficial attitude toward capital invested in railways, how- 
ever, has on the whole been very fair, and there is no 
reason to doubt that this policy will be adhered to in the 
future, as it is generally recognized that the development 
of the country will continue to depend on the expansion 
of its transportation facilities. 

Owing to the lack of good roads in Argentina, pas- 
senger receipts have been relatively little affected by 
motor traffic, except in isolated cases. To meet the rec- 
ognized danger from this source, and also as the result 
of the competition between individual lines, more and 
faster trains are being run, with improved types of sleep- 
ing cars and day coaches. Only one or two short motor 
coach lines are being operated by the railways. The ef- 
fects of road competition will probably be felt at an 
early date by the Transandine Railway, as motor trips 
over the Andes are becoming increasingly popular dur- 
ing the summer months. 

The efforts made by the railways to develop the fruit 
industry in various parts of the country are already 
bringing results and shipments of fruit are expected to 
be an important source of revenue within a few years. 
The improvement of crops through educational cam- 
paigns, experimental farms, supplying selected seed, etc., 
is also being given attention. 

Very few new works were put in hand during 1930 
and those already under way were as a rule either closed 
down or proceeded with slowly. Considerable progress 
was made by the Great Southern Railway with the con- 
struction of its new $15,000,000 station in Buenos Aires, 
as also with the erection of an 80,000-ton capacity grain 
elevator and other improvements in the port of Ingeniero 
White near Bahia Blanca. Work on the projected new 
station of the Central Argentine Railway in Rosario, 
estimated to cost $3,000,000, is still held up by litigation. 
The latter company has placed in service the only hump 
yard in Argentina, and is also completing the electrifica- 
tion of its suburban lines at an estimated cost of $20,- 
000,000. The Central Argentine did some electrification 
work as early as 1916, since which time the Western 
Railway has also electrified its line in the neighborhood 
of Buenos Aires. 

The Great Southern is experimenting with Diesel- 
electric trains of a new type, which are arousing much 
interest. They are described as “electric trains with mo- 
bile power houses,” and while details have not been made 
public, it is anticipated that all the advantages of electri- 
fication will be obtained without the usual large invest- 
ment of capital. The system is in use on some of the 
suburban lines, and the progress already made is stated 
to give every prospect of success. The possibility of 
operating main line trains with Diesel-electric locomo- 
tives is also under study. 

Among the works recently completed may be men- 
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Reciprocating parts are subject to greater 
stresses. Here, special Agathon Alloy Steels 
will keep weights within reason and reduce 
dynamic augment. 


Axles, springs, engine bolts and other locomo- 
tive parts are today encountering increased 
stresses. For varying conditions of service, 
there are special Agathon Alloy Steels de- 
veloped particularly to meet each condition. 


These better materials are proving of the 
greatest assistance in controlling the rising 
tide of equipment maintenance. 
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tioned the construction by the Entre Rios Railways of a 
new freight terminal in the port of Buenos Aires, which 
is connected with their lines in the province of Entre 
Rios by a Diesel engine train ferry service operating 
over a distance of 113 miles on the La Plata and Parana 
rivers. Other train ferries cross the Parana river at 
Zarate and Posadas giving direct connections to Buenos 
Aires and Paraguay. The Entre Rios has also inaugu- 
rated a truck service to and from the rural districts 
around the city of Concordia, which was the first of its 
kind in Argentina, and has purchased additional Garratt 
locomotives and articulated steam rail coaches. 


Construction of new lines in Argentina progressed 


slowly after the war. Previous to 1929 some 500 miles 
only had been opened to traffic, but in that year construc- 
tion took an upward turn and 693 miles were added, 
making a total mileage of 24,164 for the entire country. 
The length of line placed in service during 1930 was 359 
miles at the time of writing, and 534 miles more are 
expected to be completed within a few months, 406 by 
the State Railways and the remainder by the private 
lines. These are works for which contracts had been 
signed before financial difficulties arose, and no more 
contracts are likely to be made for the present. The vati- 
ous extensions which the State Railways have been con- 
structing with company forces will presumably be af- 
fected by a recent decree of the Provisional Government 
ordering the suspension of all public works not already 
contracted for. Considerable progress has been made 
with the new transcontinental line from Salta to Anto- 
fagasta, 112 miles being already in service. 

A project backed by American capital, which took 
shape during the year contemplates the construction of a 
system of light railways to serve a rich agricultural 
zone in the northern part of the province of Buenos 
Aires. The development of several ports on the Parana 
river, the erection of grain elevators, and the use of 
trucks, with through rates from farm to steamer, are 
features of the scheme, which is now awaiting the ap- 
proval of the provincial government. A. F. Nye. 


Colombia 


The transporation system of Colombia has continued 
to suffer the effects of the business depression which 
dawned late in 1928 and became acute with the marked 
fall in the price of coffee, the principal export product 
of the country. Extensive railway construction during 
1929 had been provided for in the plans laid for that 
year but failure to obtain the necessary foreign loans 
forced the suspension of government work in progress 
and aggravated with unemployment the bad economic 
situation which still obtains. During the last two years 
the national government has contended with an accumu- 
lating deficit but it is now believed confidently that Con- 
gress will, after a struggle of months, be able to approve 
a balanced budget for 1931. The unfavorable balance 
in the international movement of credit, visible and in- 
visible, has effected a reduction in the gold reserves 
with a corresponding reduction in the paper currency 
in circulation. The Kemmerer Financial Commission 
has recently completed its work and has recommended 
legislation which is now being presented to Congress. 
Transportation, however, was not included in the studies 
of the Commission. 

The bridge over the Magdalena river at Girardot was 
placed in service during the year and through service 
inaugurated between Bogota and Ibague which is con- 
nected with an excellent motor highway to Armenia, 
thence to the Pacific port of Buenaventure via the 
Pacific Railway; twenty-four hour service between the 
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capital, Bogota, and the sea may be an early accomplish- 
ment. Rail connection was completed between Am- 
balema on the La Dorada Railway and the Tolima Rail- 
way so that through all-rail service between La Dorada, 
the head of lower Magdalena river navigation, and 
Bogota will soon be effected. 

Except in the case of the Pacific Railway, little in 
the way of operating expense reduction was accom- 
plished during the year. On that line the operating 
ratio of 92 per cent in 1928 was reduced to 80 per cent 
in 1929, and for 1930 will be less than 70 per cent in 
spite of a gross revenue decline of more than 50 per cent 
during the same period. Aside from the lack of operat- 
ing expense control which is due primarily to a lack of 
efficient central administration and to the disturbing in- 
fluence of politics upon the National Railways, the 
transportation system of Colombia, and with it the in- 
dustries served, suffer the lack of even a significant be- 
ginning of tariff regulation. However, these difficulties 
are easily corrected and there are indications that they 
will be so adjusted that Colombia may soon be well upon 
the way to economic recovery and to the place which 
she should occupy in the business world. 

B. B. MILNER. 


Bolivia 


The condition of the Bolivian railways in 1930 may 
be summarized as follows: 

The mileage remains unchanged; construction work 
on the line from Cochabamba to Santa Cruz has been 
suspended, and the section which was completed has 
not been placed in service. 

Construction work on the line from Potosi to Sucre 
is being continued and it is possible that within a few 
months this will be completed. 

It is hoped that work will shortly be resumed on the 
Ferrocarril de La Paz a Yungas, which was abandoned 
some ten years ago, great hopes being entertained now 
that this work will be continued without interruption 
until the plains of the Rio Beni are reached and connec- 
tions can be made with a navigable point on this river. 

Freight traffic on the Bolivian railways has suffered 
an appreciable decrease, due to the general lowering ot 
prices of metals, which constitute the principal re- 
sources of this country and are the principal commodities 
carried by the railroads. Until metal prices are stabil- 
ized at normal levels this recession in freight traffic will 
prevail. ' 

Passenger traffic has not suffered any diminution; in 
fact, direct transcontinental traffic across Bolivia has 
continued to increase, service being maintained with ail 
possible comforts between La Paz, Bolivia, and Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, twice a week, on a 90-hr. schedule. 

C. TEJADA SORZANO. 


Japan 


During the year 1930, the general business depression 
has had a very unfavorable effect upon the earnings of 
Japanese railways, as is the case with other industries. 
As to the state railways, the gross revenue for the fiscal 
year 1930 (April, 1930-March, 1931) is expected to be 
about eight per cent less than that for the preceding 
year. It must be noted in this connection that freight 
traffic has been more seriously affected by the depres- 
sion than passenger traffic. This decline of gross has 
in turn resulted in a considerable decrease of net income, 
and consequently the improvements to stations or yards, 
extension of new lines, building of rolling stock, etc.. 
have in some measure been given up. 

So far as the government railways are concerned, 
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Hyatt Roller Bearing Journal Boxes are applied 
with profit to both new and existing equip- 
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applications to newand 
present equipment of every 
type are available on request. 


Hyatt economies are being recorded on every 
type of passenger equipment from the motor car 
operating alone, to the finest trains in transcon- 
tinental service. 

By the installation of Hyatt Roller Bearings, 
lubrication problems are eliminated, hot boxes 
are a thing of the past and journal friction which 
wastes engine power is practically banished. 

Furthermore, Hyatt Roller Bearing Journal Boxes 
are making possible easier starting, smoother rid- 
ing, and increased passenger comfort, thereby at- 


tracting more patrons and adding greater revenue. 
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about 80,000,000 yen ($39,872,000) was invested in 
roadway annually for a few years prior to 1929, and 
every year saw from 200 to 300 miles of new line opened 
for traffic. The required sum of money was. obtained 
by issuing loans. Since the present cabinet came into 
power, the loan flotation has, in principle, been aban- 
doned for this and coming years and motor transport will 
be started, as far as possible. The investment in the con- 
struction of new railway lines for this year has been 
estimated at about half that for former years, that is, 
no more than 40,000,000 yen ($19,936,000). 

In accordance with the Ordinance of 1908, the metric 
system is to be adopted for weights and measures in 
Japan. The system has optionally been put in practice 
but its application will become compulsory from 1933 
and 1943 on for the government and the general public, 
respectively. While the Japanese railways have adopted 
the metric unit for years for technical and other matters 
among themselves, they have, since April 1, 1930, intro- 
duced this unit as the basis of calculating rates and fares 
for the public. As a matter of course, rates and fares 
have been revised, the rates of the same commodities be- 
coming higher or lower than before, according to their 
classes; but this revision has been made in such a way 
that freight revenue as a whole remains unvaried, chiefly 
by making reclassification of goods. 

A drastic change was carried out on October 1, 1930, 
of train schedules on all government railway lines, the 
principal object in view being speeding up of the train 
services. Thus, 654 minutes, which was formerly re- 
quired by an express train in running 601 kilometers 
(373 miles) between Tokio and Kobe, at the rate of 55 
kilometers (34.2 miles) per hour, has been reduced to 
526 minutes at the rate of 68 kilometers (42.3 miles) 
per hour. Considering that these figures have been real- 
ized on narrow-gage (3-ft., 6-in.) line, with many 
curves and grades, the train speed as mentioned above 
may be said to be fairly high. Speed on level sections 
often comes up to a figure as high as 100 kilometers 
(62.1 miles) per hour. 

Dr. S. MATSUNAWA. 


China 


The history of China’s railways eloquently tells the 
history of the country. For the past 10 years, China has 
been torn by periodic civil wars, during which provincial 
and regional military chiefs have acted independently of 
the central government. The railways, which run 
through the different spheres of influence, were parceled 
out by these local military chiefs as their private prop- 
erty, and were operated, or rather abused, as the military 
chiefs pleased. Such continued and widespread military 
interference naturally has hindered railway business, 
with cumulative effect. Last year saw these internecine 
wars culminate in a most sanguinary struggle between 
the central government and the northern coalition, begin- 
ning early in May, with about half a million men on each 
side. As all the military operations were carried out 
along three of the most important trunk lines—the 
Tientsin-Pukow, the Peiping-Hankow and the Lunghai 
Railways—not only was traffic on these three systems 
entirely disrupted for more than half a year, but many 
locomotives and hundreds of cars, buildings and bridges 
were damaged. Other railways outside of the war zone 
were also adversely affected. As soon as hostilities 
stopped, rehabilitation on the railways was at once 
started and pushed with energy, under the personal direc- 
tion of the Minister of Railways. By the end of Octo- 
ber, all bridges in the war area, blown up or otherwise 
destroyed, had been repaired. Through traffic on all 
these lines was resumed early in November. 
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Railways outside the war area have, on the whole, had 
a fairly good year. In spite of bandits, communistic dis- 
turbances and the silver slump, a majority of the 11 
government lines show increases in earnings over the 
previous year, the Peiping-Mukden, the Shanghai-Nan- 
king and the Chinese Eastern being the leaders among 
this fortunate group. Some new construction has been 
continued despite most adverse circumstances. Man- 
churia led with the completion of several hundred miles, 
linking up Mukden with the capitals of Kirin and Heil- 
ungkiang provinces. Work has also been resumed on the 
“missing-link” of the Canton-Hankow Railway, which 
was first surveyed by Mr. Parsons, an American engi- 
neer, some 25 years ago. The resumption, last spring, 
of a coupon payment on the loan of that railway, which 
is the only Chinese government bond listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange, and the agreement made by 
China with the British government to utilize the Boxer 
indemnity for the construction of the “missing-link” 
seem to foretell the early completion of that urgently- 
needed trunk line. 

In China, more than anywhere else, the personal 
equation is most important. Construction and proper 
operation of railways form a most important part of the 
will of the late Dr. Sun Yat-sen, founder of the republic. 
For carrying out that will, no better man, perhaps, could 
be found than Mr. Sun Fo, the present Minister of Rail- 
ways at Nanking—energetic, painstaking, well-informed 
—who is the only son of the late Kuomintang leader. 
All things considered, it seems that, by the end of 1930, 
China’s railways will at last have passed their low point, 
and that an upturn will probably begin with the new 
year. Dr. Cuo1nc-CHUN WANG. 


India 


Indian railways, like railways in most other countries, 
have been experiencing a period of decreased receipts 
due partly to causes which are world-wide but aggravated 
by political conditions in the country. When an important 
political party like the Congress party, definitely em- 
barks upon a campaign of civil disobedience and boycott 
of foreign goods, this must have a bad effect on trade 
generally and the only remarkable thing is that the ef- 
fect has not been worse than it is. In addition the crops 
in some parts of the country have been abundant with 
the result that prices have gone down and the cultivators 
have received less than if the harvest had not been quite 
so good. 

On the other hand Indian labor and particularly 
labor on railways has dissociated itself from the civil dis- 
obedience campaign as they realize that they have every- 
thing to lose and little to gain by joining the Congress 
party. 

The financial year in India ends on March 31 and 
for the year ending March 31, 1930, the earnings of In- 
dian state-owned railways were about $8,500,000 or about 
4¥% per cent less than in the previous year. For the first 
6% months of the present financial year, i.e., up to 
October 25, 1930, the earnings were about 1434 million 
dollars, or about 8 per cent less than in the similar pe- 
riod of the previous year. The decrease is due to de- 
creased loadings of all commodities, namely coal, grain, 
oil-seeds, cotton, 1. c. 1. and miscellaneous full carloads. 
Loadings of coal are down in spite of the fact that long 
distance coal rates were reduced during the last financial 
year. 

As the interest rates for raising new money are 
unfavorable, expenditure on new construction has been 
rigorously curtailed and steps taken to expedite the com- 
pletion of urgent works under way rather than embark- 
ing on any new projects. 
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Expenditure on maintenance has been very carefully 
scrutinized while operating charges have been reduced 
by an overhauling of. the time table. The standard of 
maintenance on Indian railways has been high in recent 
years and many projects have been carried out to im- 
prove operation so that it is possible to slow down for 
a time without any permanent ill effects. The decisions 
arrived at at the Round Table Conference, which opened 
on November 12, between representatives of India and 
England concerning the future constitution of India, will 
have far reaching effects on the prospects of Indian rail- 
ways during 1931 and succeeding years. 


New Zealand 


In New Zealand the increasing use of highway motor 
vehicles for common carrier as well as private purposes, 
while indicative of the general tendency towards a fuller 
utilization of all available means of transport than ever 
before, is at the same time decreasing the proportion of 
traffic carried by rail. The railways here, being govern- 
ment-owned and under one management, might have 
been expected to receive some special protection in view 
of the fact that the Dominion as a whole must bear the 
cost of any loss which occurs from their operation, but 
up to the present no such protection has been granted 
them. Rather have they been left to fight their own bat- 
tles against the encroachment of highway operators, and 
at the same time have been required to carry on certain 
services for the State at unremunerative rates and even to 
employ a surplus staff in order to help government meas- 
ures for the relief of unemployment. The result of 
this has been to restrict very definitely their develop- 
mental finances, and to leave but a small margin for 
those improvements in services which are found, on 
privately owned lines elsewhere, to be the best means of 
meeting and defeating the extension of competitive high- 
way operations. 

The principal developments of the past year have been : 
(1) the introduction of new modern coaches on faster- 
scheduled expresses, such as the “Rotorua Limited” 
which runs between our largest city, Auckland, and 
Rotorua, the world-famous thermal district of New 
Zealand’s northern island; (2) the closing down of 
certain branch lines in order to reduce recurrent losses 
which have been sustained as a result of operating them ; 
(3) an economy campaign to reduce operating costs 
generally, including research into fuels and fueling 
methods on steam locomotives, new workshops and pro- 
duction methods for the manufacture and repair of roll- 
ing stock and locomotives, increased use of three-color 
light signaling to reduce labor costs for tablet stations 
and substantial expenditures on grade easements and 
cut-offs to decrease train operating expenses; (4) the 
development of railway-owned highway services for 
handling suburban passenger traffic in suitable areas, 
with consequent reductions in train operating costs dur- 
ing slack periods of the day; (5) collection and delivery 
arrangements and contracts with independent highway 
operators and adjustments of rates in areas where road 
competition is developing, in order to checkmate such 
competition; (6) the discontinuance of work on all 
developmental lines excepting such as would make 
through connection between existing branch lines and 
arterial routes, and (7) arrangements for rate increases 
on unremunerative traffic which can bear loading with- 
out coming up to the competitive level. 

A noteworthy development was the establishment of a 
Ministry of Transport, to examine the relative fields for 
railways and highway operations and to introduce legis- 
lation that might be effective in reducing the cost of 
transport to the country as a whole and in eliminating 
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wasteful competition. A recent analysis of figures of 
rail and highway operations in this country indicates 
that while there is a capital of £58,000,000 invested in 
railways, the capital cost of road services is estimated at 
£48,000,000 and of roads at £60,000,000, making a 
total of £108,000,000 devoted to services other than rail. 
These figures indicate the extent to which active motor 
vehicle operation has developed in this country. Railway 
passenger traffic has shown a considerable decline in re- 
cent years, to which the year just ended was no excep- 
tion. The steady increase in railway freight traffic, how- 
ever, is a hopeful sign and confirms the impression that 
for bulk traffic over the longer distances the railways 
are more than holding their own. 

GeorcE G. STEWART. 


South Africa 


The wave of depression spreading throughout the 
world has naturally had an effect upon the state-owned 
South African railways, although its influence has not 
been felt to the same extent as in other parts of the 
world, largely because of the fact that the great gold- 
mining industry of the Witwatersrand has continued to 
thrive, while other mining and agricultural industries 
have suffered. The effects of the depression were first 
noted in December, 1929, and the recession reached its 
most acute stage about the middle of 1930. Since then 
the railway earnings have continued proportionate to 
those of last year, with no further decrease. With a view 
to increasing revenue from passenger traffic the Adminis- 
tration has introduced revised excursion rates. 

The gradual growth of competitive road transport has 
also adversely affected railway revenue, although in this 
connection the great distances that separate the larger 
centres, and the introduction of legislation providing for 
increased dock charges on freight landed at the ports and 
destined for conveyance by other means than rail, have 
caused a realization by those concerned of the benefits 
to be derived from the utilization of the railways. As a 
result the initial losses are not continuing. 

With the exception of a railway tapping the great 
manganese deposits at Postmasburg, about 130 miles 
from Kimberley, few new lines have been authorized 
since the 1925 program (886 miles), now nearing com- 
pletion, the Administration relying for the future prin- 
cipally upon the extension of its highway motor trans- 
port system to open up the districts not previously served 
with regular means of transport. The open route mile- 
age of the motor transport system increased from 9,285 
on March 31, 1929, to 11,690 on October 31, 1930. 

During the year the Administration introduced a new 
type of articulated locomotive, which is the largest and 
most powerful operating on a 3-it., 6-in. gage anywhere 
in the world. It weighs 214 tons and has a tractive ef- 
fort of 78,650 Ib. In addition, several new coaches were 
placed in service on branch lines, while increased pro- 
grams of rolling stock construction in railway shops 
were launched. 

As a result of the continued growth of tourist traffic, 
the tourist and publicity departments were consolidated 
during the early part of the year, the new department 
being renamed the Publicity and Travel Department. As 
a result of this reorganization, visitors to South Africa 
are now afforded greater facilities, and conditions per- 
taining to passenger travel generally have reached a par- 
ticularly high standard. 

Indications generally point to the fact that the most 
serious effects of the depression have been weathered, 
and there is every reason to hope for improved condi- 
tions during the coming year. 

N. B. Hewitt. 
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I. C. C. Reports on Barge Line 
Application 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a supplemental report on the 
application of the Mississippi Valley 
Barge Line, requiring railroads to join 
it in through routes and joint rates be- 
tween points in Central territory and 
Southwestern territory, via Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and Vicksburg, Miss., and broad- 
ening the circuity limitation prescribed in 
connection with through routes pre- 
viously required. 


Frisco Establishes Two-Cent 
Coach Fare 


The St. Louis-San Francisco has re- 
ceived permission from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to file table 
tariffs which will establish a coach fare 
equal to approximately two cents a mile. 
The low rate will be effective after Feb- 
ruary 1, and will be good between all 
points on the system and on the Fort 
Worth & Rio Grande. Tickets will be 
good in coaches and present baggage 
provisions will be maintained. 


Motor Truck Movement of Live 
Stock Increases 


Receipts of live stock in the Kansas 
City market by motor truck during No- 
vember, exceeded receipts by rail for the 
first time, according to a recent state- 
ment issued by the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce. The statement 
quotes the market record as revealing 
that 75,115 head of live stock were re- 
ceived at Kansas City by truck during 
November as against 64,037 head re- 
ceived by rail. The foregoing motor 
truck receipts were 13 per cent more 
than for the corresponding month of 
1929. 


Four Roads Inaugurate Improved 
Passenger Service to Coast 


Improved passenger train _ service, 
which involves a material shortening of 
schedules and better equipment, will be 
established by the Western Pacific, the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy and the Mis- 
souri Pacific between San Francisco Bay 
points and Chicago, and between San 
Francisco Bay points and St. Louis on 
January 4. The new service between San 
Francisco and Chicago involves the 
Western Pacific, the Denver & Kio 


Grande Western and the Burlington, via 
Denver, while that between San Francisco 
and St. 


Louis involves the Western 





Pacific, the Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern and the Missouri Pacific, via Pueblo. 
According to an announcement made by 
the Western Pacific, this improvement in 
service is made possible by heavy ex- 
penditures by the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western during the past six or seven 
years in improving roadway and motive 
power and also by the large amounts 
which have been expended by the West- 
ern Pacific for the improvement of road- 
way and equipment following the acquisi- 
tion of control of the Western Pacific by 
Arthur Curtiss James in 1926. The West- 
ern Pacific also plans to put on an addi- 
tional train between San Francisco Bay 
points and Reno, Nev., via the Feather 
River Canyon, the train to be known as 
the “Feather River Express.” 


EQUIPMENT 


THE NortTHERN Paciric has placed a 
contract with the Pacific Car & Foundry 
Company for the construction of steel 
sills, frames and cross members for 1,000 
refrigerator cars, which will be built in 
the railroad’s shops at South Tacoma, 
Wash. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Boston & Matne.—The Public Serv- 
ice Commission of New York has 
designated for elimination the Pease 
crossing of this company’s line, located 
near Buskirk station in Hoosic, N. Y. 
The crossing will be eliminated by 
carrying the highway under the railroad 
at a point about 260 feet east of the 
present crossing, at an estimated cost 
of $134,000, exclusive of land and dam- 
ages. 


New York CENTRAL.—The New York 
Public Service Commission has or- 
dered the reconstruction of the high- 
way bridge carrying the Buffalo highway 
over this company’s tracks about two 
miles east of Churchville, in the town 
of Riga, N. Y. A new bridge will be 
built just west of the present structure 
at an estimated cost of $193,045. The 
Commission has also designated for 
elimination the Goldens Bridge station, 
the Stor and the Quicks crossings of 
the New York Central in Lewisboro, 
N. Y. The crossings, which are located 
just north of Goldens Bridge station, 
will be eliminated by constructing over- 
crossings at Stor and Quicks crossings 
and by closing Goldens Bridge station 
crossing and constructing an overhead 
foot bridge. The estimated cost of the 
project is $255,000. 
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RAILWAY FINANCE 


Casey & Kansas.—Stock.—This com- 
pany has been grarited authority by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to is- 
sue not exceeding $91,100 of its common 
stock, consisting of 911 shares of the 
par value of $100 each, to be delivered 
to I. N. Coolley and William C. Price in 
payment for the property of the West- 
field Railroad Company, extending from 
Casey to Kansas, IIll., 19 miles, and for 
other corporate purposes. 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


Charles T. O’Neal, vice-president in 
charge of operation of the Buffalo, Roch- 
ester & Pittsburgh, with headquarters at 
Rochester, N. Y., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 
with headquarters at Chicago, effective 
January 1, succeeding Thomas C. Powell, 
who has been elected chairman of the 
board of directors. 


George W. Wood, assistant general 
freight agent of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
at Chicago, has been promoted to gen- 
eral through freight agent at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, succeeding R. H. Vaugh, who re- 
tired from active service at his own 
request on January 1. A. M. Glassmeyer, 
general western freight agent, has been 
appointed assistant general freight agent, 
with headquarters as before at Cincin- 
nati. H.S. Stark, commercial agent at St. 
Louis, Mo., has been promoted to assist- 
ant general freight agent at Chicago, 
succeeding Mr. Wood. 


OBITUARY 


George H. Campbell, assistant to the 
president of the Baltimore & Ohio, died 
on December 25 at his home in Roland 
Park, Md. 


Edward C. Carter, chief engineer of 
the Chicago & North Western, with 
headquarters at Chicago, died of double 
pneumonia at Evanston, IIl., Dec. 23. 


Walt Dennis, superintendent of the 
New Jersey, Indiana & Illinois, with 
headquarters .at South Bend, Ind., died 
at Kansas City, Kan., on December 6 
from a heart attack. 


H. E. Allen, superintendent of the 
Dakota division of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, with headquarters at 
Estherville, Iowa, died on a Rock Island 
train near El Reno, Okla., on December 
24, while enroute from Hot Springs, 
Ark., to Estherville. 





